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BLOODHEART! 


Two days later it was finalised. Bart, Mrs Taylor, 
Sarah and Mammy were to set sail for the island 
of Ceylon with Lady Maitland. Bart would start a 
new life as a planter while Mrs Taylor and Sarah 
would be companions for the governor’s wife. 
They expected to arrive at the port of Galle before 
the end of the year. 


The London season, Charlotte reflected after the 
decision was made, had not been a waste of time, 
even if Bart had not found an heiress. Carlton 
Todd was right, her son was destined to be a 
planter, not a drawing-room dandy. 


She would make sure of that herself. 
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‘A few years after the command of the littoral passed to the 
British, but before the fall of the Kingdom of Kandy in 
1815, the hinterlands of Ceylon were settled by a few ambi- 
tious pioneers. 

‘The most notorious of these was Bart Taylor, known as 
Bloodheart for his daring. This gentleman was the son of an 
English aristocrat’s daughter and an American sugar 
planter from Barbados. 

‘The introduction by Bart Taylor of West Indies planta- 
tion methods and slaves from Africa was to have far- 
reaching consequences for the island as a whole.’ 


From: My Ceylon by Lancelot Ryall, London 1907. 
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Prologue 


To Please The Governor’s Lady 
1809 


CHAPTER ONE 


Bart Taylor was excited. The London season was at its height. He 
had been to three balls that week, dancing until the early hours with 
the most attractive debutantes a young blood could wish for, and he 
was on the list at Almack’s. There was no end to the pretty girls he 
was meeting and the fine fellows who let him join their sets to quaff 
Champagne and swop stories about the Fancy and the latest fashions. 

He had seen Beau Brummel walking in St James’s and marvelled 
at the stiff fold of his cravat. He had even been to a soirée where the 
Prince of Wales was a guest, although no one had presented him and 
he entertained no hope of becoming one of Prinney’s protégés. 

It was Bart’s first season in London and he was fascinated by every 
minute of it. 

‘Oh, mother!’ he cried, dashing his fist inte the open palm of his 
hand. He was standing with one foot on the bottom step of the stair- 
case leading to her boudoir. ‘Do hurry.’ 

The door of the drawing-room opened and his sister, who was 
fifteen, sidled out into the hallway. She was dressed in a plain dress 
as befits a fellow’s baby sister, and she was pouting. 

‘Why can’t I go with you?’ she demanded. 

‘Sarah!’ Bart faced her and clapped his hands with exasperation. 
‘You know very well you have not come out yet. It’s impossible.’ 

‘It’s not fair! You’re having all the fun.’ 

He was touched by the hurt tone in her voice although he was 
usually immune to her fits of sulkiness. He strode over and clasped 
her shoulders, waiting until she raised her head so that her eyes were 
on his. 

‘It’s for you and mother, Sarah, believe me,’ he said. ‘When I’m 
married you shall be presented and have a wonderful season and find 
a husband to make all your friends jealous.’ 

‘I don’t want a husband and I have no friends in England.’ 

‘Nonsense!’ Bart’s laughter was infectious and he hugged her 
hoping that she would smile too. ‘You are so pretty, Sarah, when you 
come out there will be bucks galore begging for a dance. You’ll be 
swept off your feet and want to marry every man you meet.’ 

‘I can’t dance.’ 

‘T shall teach you!’ He released her and bowed low. He rose up and 
presented his hand with a flourish for her to hold. Her face creased 
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with annoyance and she shook her head, sending the copper- 
coloured tresses of her long hair cascading around her shoulders in a 
fury. : 

‘I’m not a child any more, Bart. Iam a young woman! I know I’m 
four years younger than you but you shouldn’t treat me like a baby. If 
it weren’t for convention, I’d be going with you, just like we did in 
Barbados.’ 

Bart stared at his sister. She was right, dammit. He pulled at his 
earlobe, a habit he copied from his father who used to tug at his ear 
whenever he was baffled. ‘This is London, Sarah, not Barbados, If 
you went to Almack’s, do you know what would happen?’ 

She eyed him suspiciously. ‘No. What?’ 

‘Why!’ He chuckled. ‘It’s just as I say. There would be so many 
beaux asking for your hand, mother would be overwhelmed. You 
know I must marry first. With our father dead, I’m the head of the 
family. I have to set up home for you and mother.’ 

Sarah was not convinced. ‘It’s because you think I’m too young. 
Well, I’m not!’ 

‘I don’t think that at all.’ Bart’s voice took on a serious edge. He 
was remembering his sister’sinfatuation with his friends in Barbados 

“and how she used to flirt with every youth who came to call. ‘Perhaps 
next season... .” 

She stamped her foot and turned her back on him. ‘If I have to wait 
for you to marry, it will be never. 

‘Why do you say that, Sarah?’ 

‘Why?’ She glanced at him scornfully. ‘None of the ladies you 
meet in London will ever please you.’ 

‘You don’t know that! Only last night I danced with a lovely girl. 
Her father’s a baronet. Mother says he has a few thousand a year.’ 

Sarah was smiling at him. It was such an oddly pitying smile that 
he felt stricken with doubt. He reached out to hold her but she 
slipped from his grasp and ran into the drawing-room. He was about 
to follow when the sound of his mother’s voice detained him. 

‘Is the carriage here, Bart?’ 

‘Yes, mother.’ He bit back his concern, forgetting Sarah at the 
sight of their mother sweeping down the hallway. 

She wore a gown of organdy in the latest style, her shoulders bare 
and her waist so slender she could be mistaken for his sister. Her 
hair, which was cut unfashionably short revealing the prominent, 
almost masculine, bone structure of her proud face, glittered in the 
flickering light from the chandelier. He gasped. 

‘Ain’t she a beauty!” Mammy stood behind his mother, shaking 
with delight at her handiwork. ‘I done pull so hard to get de waist 
fasten’. Don’t let she eat no vittles ’cause de dress go’n burst if she do.’ 

‘Oh, Mammy!’ Mrs Taylor cried in mock horror. ‘You shouldn’t 
tell a man about a lady’s secrets.’ 
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“You look wonderful!’ Bart smiled, pleased by the prospect of the 
evening. 

His mother had not been to a function since they arrived in 
London five months before. She thought it unseemly for a woman 
who had been widowed only a year to be seen enjoying society. 
Tonight was an exception. Lady Maitland was her childhood friend. 
They came out together twenty years before. The soirée to which 
she and Bart were invited was being given by Helen, Marchioness of 
Witham, in Lady Maitland’s honour. 

‘Sarah,’ said Mrs Taylor, pushing open the door of the drawing 
room. ‘You must stay here with Mammy. We won’t be late but do go 
to bed early.’ 

Sarah nodded her head obediently, her eyes glinting with excite- 
ment. “That’s a heavenly gown, Mama. I never knew . . . you look 
so, well...’ 

‘Young?’ 

‘Yes, that’s it. You’ll find a husband before Bart ever asks a woman 
to be his wife.’ 

‘I’m not looking for a husband.’ A flicker of sadness glimmered in 
her eyes. She lowered her head for Sarah to kiss her cheek and then 
with a smile and a wave to Mammy, she took Bart’s arm. 

It was a twenty minute ride in their hired carriage to the March- 
ioness of Witham’s house in St James’s. The Marquis was a cabinet 
minister and Mrs Taylor had met the Withams when they were on a 
tour of the West Indies. 

Bart had lived most of his life in the West Indies, and his sister was 
born there. His father, Garth Taylor, was an American who sold the 
vast cotton plantation he inherited near Savannah to settle instead in 
Barbados. 

Charlotte, the youngest daughter of Viscount Lindsay, was on a 
visit to the island when she met Garth Taylor. He courted her, 
married her in England and waited there until Bart was born. Then 
he hastened back to Barbados with his wife and son because, he 
claimed, Viscount Lindsay disapproved of his ‘colonial’ ways. 

Charlotte was the youngest of the Viscount’s five children. She 
regarded herself as blessed with the greatest good fortune to meet 
and marry Garth Taylor. He came from stolid planter stock. He was 
ten years her senior, hardworking, tough and respected by both 
whites and slaves. He showed no consideration for Charlotte’s aris- 
tocratic. background and moulded her instead into the perfect 
planter’s wife: capable, caring and as tough as he was. 

The Taylor plantation flourished and his sugar-cane was the best. 
There was money lodged with his agents in London, the mortgage 
on the plantation was paid off and everyone of his fifty Negroes had a 
clear title. Yet Mr Taylor did not allow his family to live as pampered 
rich. 


Bart was schooled rigorously by seminarians and sternly in the 
running ofa plantation by Mr Taylor himself. Sarah was not spoiled 
either. She was packed off to Mistress Micot’s Academy for Young 
Ladies in Port of Spain, Trinidad, and taught to curb her high spirits 
and behave like a lady. 

They were a contented family even if, as individuals, they were 
headstrong. Charlotte grew resigned to having to rescue her children 
from scrapes where prudence would have prevented conflict. Sarah 
used to get into fights with boys instead of playing quietly at home 
with her dolls. Bart was always with the slaves, cutting cane beside 
them or fooling in the river with them at bath time. 

Mr Taylor himself could not resist a challenge, whether it was 
horse racing along the sands, or an arm-wrestling contest with his 
cronies. His tragic death by drowning when he was trying to out- 
swim Bart in the treacherous sea at Bathsheba was a shock to them 
all. 

Mrs Taylor discussed their new situation with Bart and Sarah a 
few weeks after his death. As a result, she decided to sell the planta- 
tion and take the children to London. To her dismay, she discovered 
that her relatives were impoverished. The small inheritance left by 
the old Viscount, her father, had been squandered by her elder 
brother before he, too, died. 

The plight of her two unmarried sisters and the poor marriage of 
her second brother who inherited the title, made considerable 
demands on her own fortune. The wealth she wanted to pass on to 
Bart and Sarah was dwindling. 

Bart was conscious of his mother’s worries as he sat beside her in 
the coach taking them to St James’s. He was desperately keen to help 
her, to find the right girl and to marry well so that he, as head of the 
family, could provide for her as his father had done. 

He was silent, thinking over what his sister had said. ‘Mother, if 
you did want to marry again...’ 

Charlotte Taylor tensed, her lips tightening into a thin line of 
determination. The light that flickered into the interior of the coach 
from a passing carriage caught the spark in her dark eyes. ‘No,’ she 
said in a whisper, tossing her head crossly. ‘No!’ 

‘Why not, Mother? You are very attractive. You could —’ 

‘Bart!’ Her voice dropped an octave as it did when she was angry. 
‘I willnot marry again. You and Sarah come first.’ 

‘Sarah says I'll never meet a lady in London to please me.’ 

‘Does she?’ Mrs Taylor suppressed her outrage and smiled. ‘What 
do you say?” 

‘Me?’ He sat back and stared at her. ‘Me?’ he said again, wonder- 
ing. ‘How do I know? I shall look, Mother. I’ll try, I promise.’ 

Tears glimmered in Mrs Taylor’s eyes. She leaned over and 
patted his knee. ‘You are kind, Bart, but do not think of me. I will 
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agree to whatever you want.’ She paused. ‘You miss the plantation, 
don’t you?” 

‘Oh yes!’ He could not help smiling at the thought of the acres of 
sugar-cane waving in the breeze while the sun blazed down to ripen 
the crop. There was a freedom in the tropics, a love, a lust, a physical 
closeness to the land that did not exist in England. 

‘I wonder if I did right in selling the plantation . . .2’ She dabbed 
her tears with her handkerchief and straightened her back. 

They were nearing their destination and from the window of the 
carriage Bart saw the dandies-and dedicated followers of fashion 
parading up and down St James’s Street. Even as he looked at them 
enviously, he realised that their stylish life was not for him. 

‘It was right, Mother,’ he said, clasping her hand. ‘You had your 
sisters to help. They weren’t as lucky as you. We’ll find something, 
don’t worry.’ 

He was no longer thinking ofa good marriage into fahionable soci- 
ety as the answer. He made up his mindto find another way to make his 
fortune. 


Lady Maitland - Dilly to her friends - sat with Charlotte Taylor on 
the couch and poured out her heart. Charlotte listened, nodding her 
head or murmuring considerately at appropriate moments. She was 
gifted with the ability to be a good listener because people’s lives and 
problems interested her. 

Dilly Maitland prattled on while stewards circulated with trays of 
‘sherry and sweet concoctions. One ofthem wasa half-breed urchin ina 
fancy livery, a boy with mischievous eyes and an enchanting smile. 
Dilly Maitland was interrupted in her confessional flow when this boy 
proffered his tray of drinks to her. 

‘Good gracious!’ she exclaimed. ‘How novel of Helen to find a pet 
like youto serve us.’ 

‘Yes, ma’am.’ The boy had a soft, tawny complexion and eyes that 
were a bewitching yellow. He bowed. 

‘Such manners, too!’ Dilly Maitland was flustered, trying to recol- 
lect her thoughts. 

‘What’s your name?’ asked Charlotte to put the boy at ease although 
he seemed supremely confident in the midst of the crowd of notables. 

‘Caspar, Mistress Taylor.’ 

“You know my name?’ Charlotte was surprised. 

‘Ohyes. I have met your son. I’m from Dominica. That man talking 
with Mr Bart is my father, Carlton Todd.’ 

Charlotte looked across the room to where a lean white man with 
craggy features was speaking earnestly to Bart. Bart’s eyes were 
sparkling and she guessed they were discussing plantation life. 

‘How nice,” she murmured, turning away from the boy as Dilly 
Maitland renewed her confidences. 
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Since the two women had not met for years, there was a lot to talk 
about. What was mostly on Lady Maitland’s mind was her forth- 
coming voyage to Ceylon. 

‘Where?’ asked Charlotte politely, to show interest. 

‘Ceylon. Thomas has been governor there for four years. My dear, 
there was so much trouble when he went. out. He took over from 
Frederick North. The man had stupidly got involved in a war with 
the king of the interior and lost it. Can you imagine!’ She laughed 
derisively. 

‘Well, Thomas had to calm evervbody down. What with pacifying 
the natives and sorting out the administration, my poor husband is at 
his wit’s end. So I’ve resolved to join him, Charlotte, dear.’ 

‘How brave.’ 

‘I don’t feel brave at all. I’m dreading it. No friends like you to talk 
to, Charlotte.’ 

‘If your husband needs you...’ 

‘Oh, he does. But it would be a comfort to thinkI have at least one 
friend to accompany me, someone to rely on.’ Her conversation 
came to a sudden halt. 

Mrs Taylor stared at her, stricken with an idea of what she was 
going to say. 

‘Charlotte! Why don’t you come with me? You’ve no ties. You’d 
adore Ceylon. I’m sure it’s just like Barbados. You might even find a 
husb ~’ 

‘No!’ Charlotte drew away. ‘It’s kind of you to suggest it, Dilly.’ 
She looked down at her hands and saw that she was twiddling the 
empty sherry glass in her fingers. An excitement seized her breast* 
and she had to make an effort not to appear flustered. 

‘It’s quite impossible. There’s Sarah and Bart to consider.’ 

‘Fiddle! Bart will be snapped up at Almack’s before long. I heard 
Lady Jersey say so herself and you know how successful she is in 
arranging the most rewarding marriages. He’ll be pleased if you leave 
him alone to live his own life.’ 

Mrs Taylor frowned. ‘I don’t think so. We’re very close.’ 

‘He’s nineteen, Charlotte! Let him start a family of his own, then 
you can lead your own life.’ 

‘It’s no good, Dilly.’ She placed the empty glass on Caspar’s tray 
when the boy approached. She was relieved at this chance to change 
the topic. The doubt Dilly had planted in her mind was worrying. 
Did Bart really want to lead his life without her? 

‘This is my father, Mrs Taylor, Lady Maitland.’ 

Charlotte raised her eyes to find Caspar was addressing her. 

‘May I present Mr Carlton Todd? He is the Bondmaster of the 
Roxborough Plantation in Dominica.’ 

Charlotte smiled politely as Mr Todd held her hand and kissed it. 
‘Your son is very precocious,’ she said. ‘And good looking too.’ 
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‘Takes after me.’ Carlton Todd smoothed back the locks of fair 
hair that formed an unruly crown to his wildly handsome features. 
Boy’s only twelve and he has ladies sending carriages for him.’ 

harlotte laughed but Lady Maitland looked outraged. Bart was 
standing beside Mr Todd and he was bursting to speak. 

‘You must have heard of the Bondmaster, Mother? Father used to 
call him his only competitor.’ 

‘Indeed?’ Carlton Todd addressed Charlotte, ignoring Lady 
Maitland. ‘Sugar is so expensive to produce now, Mrs Taylor. You 
were right to sell your late husband’s holding. With the ban on the 
slave trade, how can a planter find new labour to producea good crop 
at a low cost?’ 

‘I really don’t know . . .” She was confused by being reminded of 
the planter’s life she had abandoned. If Bart missed it, she did too. 

Her house slaves had been family for her. She wept when she sold 
them. Only Mammy who was a honeymoon gift from her husband, 
remained. She was the last link with that wonderful life that had 
gone for ever. 

‘Only way is to breed them, Mrs Taylor.’ 

‘What?’ Charlotte was startled. Dilly Maitland clutched her hand. 

‘He means no offence,’ Bart explained hastily. ‘Mr Todd isa slave 
breeder.’ 

‘See that buck yonder?’ Carlton Todd pointed through the crowd 
to where a Negro, dressed as fashionably as Beau Brummel, was 
lounging against a pillar surrounded by five young ladies who 
appeared spellbound by his every word. 

‘That’s Prince, one of my Bondmaster breed. Finest slaves money 
can buy. Bred in the islands instead of imported from Africa. My 
niggers are ready to cut cane or tend miladies in their parlours. Ain’t 
that an interestin’ prospect?’ 

‘Indeed it is, Mr Todd.’ . 

‘Couldn’t I do that, Mother?’ Bart was gesticulating impatiently. 
‘Have a plantation to raise Negroes instead of cane?’ 

‘It’s a shameful notion!’ Lady Maitland pulled Charlotte’s hand 
into her own and squeezed it. ‘I’ve never heard anything so 
scandalous.’ 

‘Are you one of those damned abolitionists?’ Carlton Todd 
sneered. 

‘Certainly not. My husband has countless slaves in Ceylon. I shall 
be choosing my own when J arrive there. How does one live without 
servants or slaves? Thank the Lord he has provided sufficient in 
Ceylon that there is no need to . . . to breed them.’ 

‘You’re lucky, then.’ Carlton turned away, seemingly delighted 
that he had upset Lady Maitland. He clapped Bart on his shoulder. 

‘That sounds like a country where you should have a plantation, 
my boy. Think of it! Slaves in sufficiency, provided by the Lord 
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himself. You could grow any crop you wish ~ sugar, cotton, coffee, 
cocoa. A man could get rich in Ceylon by the sound of it.’ 

He nodded curtly at Lady Maitland and bowed to Charlotte. ‘You 
have a strapping son, Mrs Taylor. Let the boy have his head. He’s 
wasting his talents in these sa/ons. It’s a planter’s life he craves. He’s 
got the shoulders.’ He winked. ‘And the thighs.’ 

‘What an obnoxious man!’ Lady Maitland fanned herself as 
Carlton strode away, followed by Caspar. 

‘Do you think so?’ Charlotte’s breast was fluttering again and she 
felt a frisson of excitement in the soft hair that tingled at the nape of 
herneck. She watched Bart tugging the lobe of his ear. He reminded 
her so much of his father. 

‘That’s his way, Lady Maitland,’ said Bart consolingly. ‘He 
means no offence.’ He tugged his ear again. ‘Are there really so many 
slaves in Ceylon?’ 

‘’m sure I don’t know. My husband has plenty, but he zs the 
governor. There are millions of natives...’ 

‘Any land?’ 

‘Good gracious, yes. Why, only the other day Thomas wrote to me 
that he longs to see English men coming out to start agricultural 
pursuits in the island. He said profits from a West Indies type 
plantation system would help pay the cost of the colony.’ She stood 
up with apparent relief. 

‘Helen is looking for me. I must meet her guests. Charlotte, I’ll be 
at home tomorrow. Will you come?’ 

‘Of course.’ Mrs Taylor smiled but she was in a trance. 

The couch bounced as Bart flung himself on it beside her. 
‘Mother . . .?” - 

‘No!’ she said firmly, placing her hand on his knee. ‘We are not 


going to Ceylon.’ 


Two days later it was finalised. Bart, Mrs Taylor, Sarah and 
Mammy were to sail for the island of Ceylon with Lady Maitland. 
Bart would start a new life as a planter while Mrs Taylor and Sarah 
would be companions for the governor’s wife. They expected to 
arrive at the port of Galle before the end of the year. 

The London season, Charlotte reflected after the decision was 
made, had not been a waste of time, even if Bart had not found an 
heiress. Carlton Todd was right, her son was destined to be a planter, 
not a drawing-room dandy. 

She would make sure of that herself. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


The whisper of a sarong stirred the silence on the verandah. The 
youth was naked to his waist, gliding over the polished floor boards 
on bare feet, his white sarong rustling gently at his ankles with each 
smooth step. He moved confidently in the gloom, knowing his mas- 
ter was asleep and the house, for this final hour of darkness before 
dawn, was his. 

He felt his way through the clutter of chairs where his master, 
Marcus Van Dort, and his cronies had sat the previous evening 
drinking arrack and discussing, as they always did, the odd ways of 
the British and how they could cheat them. With each bottle of the 
coconut liquor, the burghers’ faces grew redder, their voices harsher 
and their ardour more heated. 

When they were bored with maligning the British, they fell to 
boasting about the native women they had seduced. Finally, when 
the arrack was finished, they lurched with drunken exuberance to 
Madam Gudde’s house and her collection of long-suffering whores. 

The youth sighed as he walked to the end of the verandah. The 
house faced east with a view down Rampart Street. He gazed beyond 
the bastion at Point Utrecht to where night was drifting away from 
the hills girding the opposite side of the bay. 

Soon the masts of the vessels anchored in the harbour would be 
visible, tall ships silhouetted against the rising sun. There were 
many of them, some laden with cinnamon destined for England, 
others heavy with cargo to be unloaded at the pier. 

Galle Harbour was the main port of Ceylon although it was a 
treacherous anchorage that only a skilled pilot could negotiate. It was 
always busy. Even at that hour, the voices of the crews, and fis her- 
men wading with their nets along the beach, were disturbing the 
peace of the dawn. 

The youth breathed deeply, relishing the cool, fresh air from the 
sea. He loved to stand on the verandah, listening to the fort wake 
slowly. He knew everyone who lived within theconfines of the fort’s 
vast granite walls, and most of the inhabitants knew him. 

As slave to Marcus Van Dort - who had successfully contrived to 
be appointed by the British as the Registrar of Lands, Births, Bap- 
tisms, Marriages, Deaths and Burials - he was a person of conse- 
quence. He was eighteen. 
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A movement in the dawning caught his eye. He tensed, watching 
carefully as a shape loomed out of the darkness. The figure was 
indistinct, his dark skin merging into the grey dawn light. He was 
keeping to the shadows of the ramparts, his bare feet making no 
sound as he trod the mud path. 

The youth squinted, recognising the man as a Caffre, one of the 
African slaves who belonged to the-Government or to people of 
privilege in the fort. 

‘Ho!’ He called to the Caffre to halt. The African flinched, sway- 
ing unhappily as he peered in the direction of the house, wondering 
where the shout came from. 

‘Over here,’ he cried, scornful at the big man’s fear. 

The Negro shuffled across the hard red mud of the street, hanging 
his head warily. ‘Yas, massa?’ He stood below the verandah, not 
daring to look up. 

The youth sniffed suspiciously. It was right that the slave should 
call him master, even though he was himself a slave, but he was 
puzzled by the Negro’s meekness. Caffres were renowned for being 
boisterous and proud, more trouble than they were worth. Mr Van 
Dort detested them. 

This one was enormous, his skin as black as midnight and his body 
bulging with muscles. He wore a skimpy loincloth and would have 
towered above him if he was standing beside him in the street. 

‘Where are you going?’ 

The Negro lifted his head cautiously. When his eyes saw his 
sarong, they widened. He raised his head further and saw the brown 
chest and long, uncombed hair. He took a step backward and 
grinned. 

‘By the devil!’ he exclaimed in unconscious imitation of a long 
forgotten white master. ‘I t’ink yo’ does be an English!’ 

The youth in the sarong was flattered. Thirteen years had passed 
since the Dutch surrendered Galle to the British but there were still 
more Dutch burghers than English men in the ninety acre fort. He 
was proud of his fluency with English and spoke it to everyone, for 
English was the language of the élite. 

‘Where are you going?’ he demanded again, concealing his amuse- 
ment at the slave’s confusion. 

The Negro pranced arrogantly. ‘Who yo’ to ax me dat?’ 

The question was exploratory, designed to see how far the Caffre 
could go without being reprimanded. His humility vanished as his 
natural ebullience bubbled to the surface. He said pompously, ‘I 
ain’t no gov’ment Kaffir for yo’ to lambaste ’cause yo’ does be 
wearin’ a houseboy sarong.’ 

The youth stared down haughtily from the verandah. He did not 
usually reveal his feelings but he had no desire to make the Negro 
feel his equal. ‘Keep your voice down, boy,’ he hissed. ‘My master 
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will have you whipped from Galle to Matara if you wake him with 
your rudeness.” 

‘An’ yo’ too!’ chuckled the Negro, his teeth flashing. 

‘You’re new here?’ He was puzzled. The Negro’s spirit had not 
been broken like the African slaves who shambled around the fort, 
flushing the sewers, burying the dead, cleaning the streets and 
undertaking the unpleasant chores the residents and their servants 
refused to do. 

‘What’s your name?’ 

‘Dey call me Lozi. Dat de kingdom I come from in Af'ica.’ The 
Negro winked, challenging him. ‘What yo’ call?’ 

He brushed his hair back from his brow and gazed around him. 
With the dim light of dawn spreading, he could see the length of the 
street to the Point where the powder magazine was built. There were 
English soldiers outside it preparing to be relieved from their guard 
duties. A bullock cart creaked from Rope Walk Street, its driver 
straining at the animal’s neck to guide it around the corner. The day 
was beginning. 

‘Tm Tissa,’ he said, smiling. ‘Head boy to Mr Van Dort, the 
registrar.’ 

Van Dort!’ The Caffre spat noisily into the dust. ‘He’s a bad one.’ 

Tissa was offended. He leaned over the verandah wall so he was 
face to face with the Caffre. ‘Why do you say that?’ 

*Yo’ t’ink ’cause I’m black, I don’t hab eyes? De man belly fat an’ 
he brain small.’ He spat again. ‘Las’ night he near kill one of Ma 
Gudde’s whores. I done fetch de doctor dat ’tend she.’ 

Tissa jumped over the wall so he was standing beside the Caffire. 
He put his arm up and touched his shoulder. ‘Tell me,’ he said. 

Mr Van Dort had been drunk when two Caffires had brought him 
home the previous night. Tissa had guided him to his chamber, 
loosened his stock and left him to sleep on top of his bed without 
removing his boots or his coat. 

‘What happened?’ he coaxed. 

Yo’ callin’ me brudda now, boy?’ 

He removed his hand and shrugged. ‘You’re lying. You don’t 
belong to Madam Gudde!’ 

‘Yes, I do! She done win me wid a hand of card las’ week from my 
massa. He an English officer in C’lombo.’ 

‘Is that why you show no respect for your betters?’ 

‘I got plenty respeck, massa, sah!’ Lozi lowered his broad shoul- 
ders, hanging his head meekly. He glanced at Tissa and his eyes 
twinkled. 

Tissa looked stern. ‘You may know how to fool the white man,’ he 
dug him in his ribs, ‘but not me. Tell me, Lozi, what happened?’ 

‘You have arrack?’ 

‘When you tell me.’ He hitched up his sarong and squatted at the 
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side of the path while the Caffre hunkered down beside him. He had 
no fear of the Negro despite his intimidating size. 

‘Van Dort was at Ma Gudde’s wid a gang of burghers.’ 

Tissa nodded. Burgher was the term used. in Ceylon to describe 
the Dutch and their descendants, whether they were white or of 
mixed blood. 

Van Dort was a burgher whose claim to be white was besmirched 
by his antecedents. The tan colour he dismissed as the effects of a 
tropic sun on a fair complexion, owed its origin to at least one 
Ceylonese grandparent. From the same source, he had inherited his 
guile. It was that that made him a match for both natives and English 
men. 

Tissa listened to Lozi’s tale of events at Ma Gudde’s brothel 
without comment. He could imagine the scene. After drinking a lot 
of arrack, Van Dort was incapable of doing what he craved. He lost 
his temper and beat the girl. Her ribs were broken, according to 
Lozi, and Ma Gudde was furious. It had happened before. 

Tissa rose from the path and padded softly across the verandah 
into the depths of the house. He filled a glass with arrack drawn from 
the dregs in the bottles left over from the night before. 

Lozi took the glass and gulped down the contents. He rolled his 
eyes with appreciation as the fiery liquid hit his guts. ‘Van Dort bad,’ 
he said, pursing his lips. ‘Ain’t no one goan stop him.’ He shuddered. 

‘Perhaps there is . . .” Tissa’s eyes gleamed as the first rays ofsun 
speared the sky from the east. ‘Someone will, one day. Every man has 
his master, Lozi, even Marcus Van Dort.’ 


Tissa combed his hair with long strokes. When it was done to his 
satisfaction, he tied it at the back into a tight knot, like a bun. He 
inserted a tortoiseshell comb that extended across his head from ear 
to ear and added another in the bun. 

He wore the back comb very high so that strangers would recog- 
nise his status. Every self-respecting Low Country man wore two 
combs. What the white people regarded as effeminate was to the 
natives a sign of proud masculinity. 

Galle and the surrounding district was renowned for the hand- 
someness of its young men. Highlanders were warlike and plain, 
wearing the bun of their hair low toward the nape and no combs at 
all. They could not compare with the good looks of the youths of 
Galle who set hearts fluttering when they eyed the girls in the bazaar. 

Tissa’s own eyes were brown in the gloom of the dawning but 
when the sun was high and his mood happy, they changed to a 
sparkling amber. Amber was his colour, the light bronze of a pure 
blood, not the pale complexion of a burgher. His soft black hair, 
whether falling in waves to his shoulders or pulled back from his 
brow in abun, emphasised the beauty of his features. 
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His body, although slight, was deceptive in its elegance. Under 
his gentle manner, Tissa was tough. His muscles were hard, honed 
by years of drudgery, and he was strong and fit. 

. Boy!’ The harsh voice of Mr Van Dort echoed through the 
cavernous rooms of the house. 

Tissa rose from the step where he was sitting outside the kitchen. 
He strolled inside, unmoved by the cursing that drifted down from 
Van Dort’s bedroom. .The cook, a free man with a wife and two 
children, ignored it too. Only a small boy, Tissa’s younger brother, 
scurried out of the kitchen and up the stairs. 

Every morning seemed to begin with strife. The angrier Mr Van 
Dort grew, the calmer Tissa became. It was his only defence. Unlike 
the cook who was free, Tissa was bound to the burgher by slavery. 
He had been sold to Van Dort when he was eight. His younger 
brother, Malie, arrived eight years later under a similar arrangement. 

Tissa did not condemn his parents for selling him and Malie. On 
the contrary, he was proud his father had chosen a man of impor- 
tance to be their owner. Despite the distress he and his brother 
suffered at Van Dort’s hands, they had a home in which to sleep, 
food to eat, and sarongs and combs to wear. 

There was the sound of a slap, a roar of anger, then he heard Malie 
scamper ing down the stairs. The cook removed the pan of boiling tea 
from the wood fire and poured the contents into a china pot. Tissa 
took it, placing it on a tray already laden with cheese, bread, butter 
and egg hoppers, a kind of pancake made from rice flour with an egg 
fried in the centre. 

' His brother tumbled into the kitchen. ‘Master says his breakfast is 
late,’ he blurted out in Sinhalese, gulping back his tears. 

‘M alie, speak English!’ Tissa strolled from the kitchen leaving his 
brother rubbing his cheek where Van Dort had cuffed him. 

Marcus Van Dort was a widower. His wife, who was Dutch, had 
succumbed to his loathing of her and died with reliefin her bed four 
years earlier. Mr Van Dort registered his wife’s death promptly and 
spent his first night as a widower cossetted with Madam Gudde’s 
most expensive whore. His grief was insufficient to satisfy propriety 
and he was quietly dropped from the guest lists of the Dutch families 
who lived in the district. 

Van Dort was in his late forties. When Tissa pushed open the door 
of his bedroom, he saw his master as his wife must have seen him 
every morn ing of the ir sad marriage. He was grotesque. The rolls of 
fat on his belly bulged over the waistband of his breeches. His sparse 
hair was lank, sticking to his skull with the sweat that oozed over his 
blotchy skin. 

The stench in the bedroom made Tissa wrinkle his nose in dis- 
gust. He gripped the tray to prevent himself retching at the smell. 

‘Vere haveyou been, boy?’ Van Dort’s eyes were small and red like 
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a mongoose’s and his voice was a series of grunts. ‘Vas it you I heard 
talkink in the street this mornink?’ 

‘Sir?’ Tissa frowned with deliberate incomprehension. 

‘Vat the hell!’ Van Dort was sitting on the edge of his bed. He 
banged his clenched fist on the bedside table. ‘Put the tray there, 
dammit!’ 

‘Yes, master, sir.’ After he had placed the tray, Tissa turned to go 
because his brother had already performed the other morning task, 
opening the shutters. 

From the window there was a view clear over the bastion a hun- 
dred yards distant to the’harbour. The shouts of bullock drivers and 
the jangle of the bells on their carts, together with the murmur of 
people passing along Church Street below the window, were carried 
up to the room by the breeze. 

Vait!’ 

The shout drew Tissa back into the room. He looked placidly at 
his master. Van Dort was pointing at the chamber-pot that protruded 
from under the bed just out of reach of his short legs. He flapped his 
hand. 

Tissa suppressed his sigh of repugnance and took the utensil in his 
hands. He krieeled with it in front of Van Dort. He tried to keep his 
eyes on the view from the window while his master urinated but it 
was impossible to ignore the sickly odour and the drops that splashed 
on his freshly-laundered sarong. 

Van Dort tucked himself back into his breeches and hawked up 
phlegm loudly. Tissa carefully placed the chamber-pot on the floor 
and backed out of the room. He kept his head bowed so he did not 
have to watch Van Dort stuffing an egg hopper into his mouth while 
yoke dribbled over his unshaven chin to his shirt. 

lisse nc 

The whispered cry halted him before he crossed the landing to the 
stairs. He tingled with anticipation, turning eagerly to face the door, 
barely ajar, that gave entry to Jessica’s chamber. 

‘What is it?? He moved swiftly to the door, his heart thumping. 

‘Is Papa there?’ 

. In his chamber. He’s having breakfast.’ 

Jessica opened the door a few more inches. He gazed at her 
anxiously. She was two years younger than he was and he felt fiercely 
protective towards her. She wore her nightrobe buttoned up to her 
neck with the silken gold locks of her hair falling around her shoul- 
ders. Her complexion was that shade of pale that inspired envy in the 
ladies from Europe who took pains to avoid the darkening effect of 
the sun on their skins. 

‘I heard him shouting. I thought he was beating you.’ 

There was silence as she gazed into his eyes. He raised his hand to 
touch her, then withdrew it rapidly as he remembered he was still 
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befouled with the mess from Van Dort’s chamber-pot. 

‘Jessica...’ 

‘Miss Bird will hear!’ She began to. shut the door but he placed his 
foot against it. 

‘No,’ she pleaded. ‘I must go. She’s in her boudoir and I know 
she’s listening.’ 

He relented, grinning so she would not guess how unhappy he 
was. ‘Shall I see you this afternoon?’ 

It was the only time they could meet, when her father was having 
his siesta and when Miss Bird, the English governess, was nodding 
her head in sleep while she pretended to read on the verandah. 

‘Yes.’ Jessica smiled as she shut the door. 

He backed away from the room with his mind in a turmoil. He 
longed to be able to offer her hope but even as he dreamed, he knew 
there was none for Van Dort’s daughter. She was being preserved, 
like a rare gem, for the highest bidder. Miss Bird was her guardian, 
Van Dort her jailer. 

Jessica was as enchanting as her father was coarse. She showed 
none of that repulsive man’s characteristics and it was difficult to 
accept that she was his daughter. Neither did she suffer from the 
despair that killed her mother. 

She was a beautiful, sensitive girl with a will of her own who bore 
with fortitude the restrictions placed on her by Miss Bird’s watch- 
fulness and her father’s schemes. as 

Tissa hurried down the stairs, for a moment forgetting his compo- 
sure at the thought of the promised meeting that afternoon. He 
strode into the kitchen and gave orders briskly to his younger 
brother. He discussed with the cook the meal to be prepared for 
midday and gave him money from the purse he administered for the 
household requirements. 

When the stairs creaked as Van Dort lumbered down them, grunt- 
ing with pain from his drinking bout the night before, Tissa was 
ready with a parasol to escort him to his office. 

The progress of Registrar Van Dort along Rampart Street never 
failed to impress the ordinary denizens of Galle. Under his heavy 
brocade coat, he wore an elegant waistcoat and silk shirt with knee 
breeches. His buckled shoes shone when he left home although by 
the time he reached his office in Hospital Street, they were covered 
in dust and mud. 

Tissa walked one step behind, shielding him from the sun with the 
umbrella. As he walked his keen eyes noticed who was abroad, and 
which daughters of the townsfolk were watching him slyly from 
their windows. 

Tissa’s duties when Mr Van Dort had reached the sanctuary of his 
office in the old Dutch factory building beside the hospital, were 
many. He polished his master’s shoes again, fanned him in the heat 
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and ran errands. He also accepted small bribes for himself from 
worried petitioners waiting to see his master. 

On this particular moming, a rude shock awaited both the Regis- 
trar and his obliging slave. No sooner had Van Dort collapsed, 
panting heavily, into his chair behind his desk and pulled out a 
handkerchief from his sleeve to wipe the sweat off his brow, than his 
door burst open. 

Vat is .. .!’ Van Dort’s tiny eyes bulged with astonishment and 
he scrambled to his feet, wheezing with alarm. 

Since the advent of the British occupation of Ceylon, the official 
hierarchy was concentrated at Colombo which was the seat of colo- 
nial government. There was no practice of officials touring the 
provinces. 

The civil administration for Galle was under the Collector of 
Customs stationed in Matara, a safe distance of thirty miles by rough 
road from Registrar Van Dort’s office. The collector was the senior 
British official for the district and his power and prestige were 
second only to the governor. 

Van Dort’s wheezing changed to a whine of horror. The man 
standing in the doorway of his office staring at him with disapproval 
was none other than the Collector of Customs himself. 

‘Yo ... Your Honour ... Your Excellency! stammered Van 
Dort, clutching the edge of his desk with his pudgy hands. Tissa 
bowed, delighted that he had taken so much care with his hair that 
moming. He would not disgrace his master. . 

‘Van Dort?’ the Collector snapped impatiently. ‘You keep poor 
hours. There are scores: of people waiting in the sun to see you.’ He 
strode into the office, sniffing suspiciously. A gang of minor officials 
followed him. 

‘Excellency . . . I was working on some papers at home. Usually, 
yes, every moming but today, I am here at seven, even before. Yes, 
always before seven.’ He looked around the room for confirmation 
but there was no one who would agree with him. 

‘These papers?’ The Collector picked up a pile of documents from 
the top of the desk and dumped them down again, filling the air with 
dust. ‘Do you wait for a man to be married, die and be buried before 
you get around to registering his birth?’ 

‘No, no, Excellency ... the boy. . .. He waved his harid at Tissa. 
‘Didn’t dust. . .” 

The collector glanced disdainfully in his direction. The severity of 
his expression relaxed when he saw Tissa. ‘Do you speak English?’ 
he barked unexpectedly. 

“Yes, sir.’ 

‘Good, come with me.’ The collector spun on his heels and 
marched from the room foll owed by his ent ourage of sweating English 
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officials. ‘You too, Van Dort!’ he shouted as the Registrar was about 
to sink back into his chair. 

Van Dort waddled hastily in the wake of the retinue as it pro- 
ceeded along Hospital Street past the main gate. Tissa, who had 
snatched up the umbrella before he was bustled out of the office, 
held it over the head of the Collector of Customs. 

He was aware of the stares of the crowd who had gathered to watch 
this display of British might. Soldiers provided an escort, more for 
show than from necessity as the littoral of the island was securely in 
British control. Only in the.hills of the interior where the Kingdom 
of Kandy maintained its precarious existence were the British still 
resisted. 

Tissa saw Lozi in the crowd and he swelled with pride. He took 
rapid steps that set his sarong flapping as he swaggered at the col- 
lector’s side, shielding the great man from the sun. 

A sudden question from the collector startled him. ‘Eighteen, sir,’ 
he replied, amazed that this high official should deign to ask him his 
age. 
‘Hmm.’ The collector was thoughtful. He paused on the steps of 
the former Dutch commander’s residence. One of his men opened 
the door to the old house. ‘Are you a good servant, young fellow?’ 

‘Most definitely, sir.’ 

The collector laughed. ‘You seem a likely lad. Take his name, 
Hoggins.’ 

Yes, sir.’ A clerk beckoned Tissa away as the collector stepped 
into the house followed by his escort. Mr Van’ Dort panted as he 
hastened after them. 

Tissa gave Hoggins his name and was told to wait. He crossed the 
road and sat on a wall in the shade of a large Flamboyant tree. From 
his perch, he saw the shutters of the mansion being flung open. From 
time to time, through the open windows, he glimpsed the collector in 
conversation with his assistants and with Mr Van Dort. His master 
looked harassed, the sweat pouring off his face and his fine stock 
wilting in the heat. 

Eventually, the tour of inspection was over. Tissa held the 
umbrella high so that it was ready for the collector as he emerged 
from the shadows of the house into the sun light. 

Very good, very good!’ The collector smiled and turned to Van 
Dort. ‘I shall expect you to have this house fully prepared in time for 
Lady Maitland’s arrival from England.’ 

“Yes, yes, your Excellency.’ 

‘Your servant . . .” He nodded at Tissa. ‘Assign him to the house 
for the duration of the visit.’ 

Van Dort opened his mouth to protest then shut it as the collector 
glowered. 

‘Do it!’ the Englishman rasped. ‘To please the governor’s lady.’ 
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Book One 


A Man Courageous 
1810-1811 





CHAPTER THREE 


Bart and his mother watched eagerly from the rail as the ship that 
brought them from England bore down with the wind into the deep 
bay of Galle’s harbour. The vessel was under the command ofa pilot 
who had boarded the previous even ing; he was adour man, a burgher, 
who declined to answer Bart’s questions about his country. 

Galle, Bart discovered despite the pilot’s taciturnity, was named 
from the local word that means ‘enclosure’ or from galla which 
signifies a rock. Either derivation was appropriate considering the 
natural features of the place, especially the dangerous coral reef that 
obstructed the entrance to the bay. 

From time immemorial, long before the advent of Christianity, 
the harbour was the rendezvous of merchant ships from Egypt, 
Arabia and Persia on one side, and India, Java and China on the 
other. 

Bart gazed with wonder at the bay and the wooded hills that 
encircled it. As dawn lifted and the ship tacked to approach from the 
east, it was as though a curtain was being raised on a darkened stage. 
The sea, the blue of sapphire, splashed the grey granite blocks of the 
fortifications with spray like diamonds sparkling in the sun’s early 
rays. 

The headlands were bright with verdure, swelling to hills draped 
with forests while in the distance dark mountains rose to the clouds. 
Although dwarfed into insignificance by the wild grandeur of the 
scenery around it, the fortified town commanding the entrance tothe 
harbour testified to man’s tenacity. 

Bart slipped his hand around his mother’s waist to hold her steady 
in the pitch of the vessel. He gazed at her rapt expression. ‘Do you 
feel it too?’ he asked softly, referring to the thrill his first view of the 
island was giving him. 

A warm glow filled his body, his loins, inspiring him with a sense 
of yearning. For the first time in his life he experienced the agony of 
desire, a need to possess this land that was beckoning him with its 
hills, forests and flower bedecked shore. 

‘Yes,’ Mrs Taylor whispered, letting the word be snatched from 
her mouth by the breeze. Her face was wet and Bart wondered if it 
was tears or spray. He squeezed her. 

‘It’s something inside, in my heart. Like fate.’ He listened to the 
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shouts of the pilot’s boy as he called from the prow, and the noise of the 
crew readying the anchor. He watched the skimpy wooden canoes 
manned by half-clad natives circling the ship, waiting for a chance to 
offier for sale their cargo of exotic fruits. 

He stared in amazement at the variety of vessels thronging the bay. 
There were English merchant ships, the dhows of the Arabs, the 
dhonies of the Ceylonese and the native craft of fantastic design from 
India and the Maldives. 

‘Destiny,’ said his mother briskly, breaking the spell. ‘This is your 
land, Bart. That’s what you feel.’ 

He pulled at his ear as he gazed on the hills stretching the length of 
‘the coast and beyond the Galle fort. Now he had fallen in love, he was 
overwhelmed. 

‘How . .. how do I start a plantation?’ he blurted out. ‘There’s 
nothing here. It’s all rain forest, virgin land. . .’ 

Mrs Taylor smiled mistily. ‘You take it boldly and you care for it 
tenderly.’ 

He hugged his mother again, his panic dying as his heart soared 
with pleasure. After the weeks of the voyage, he was eager to step 
ashore, to rush up to that land and embrace it. 

Of course, part of this quixotic emotion was caused by being con- 
fined for weeks on board ship. For days they had waited for landfall. 
Heand his mother rose at three sothey would not miss anything. They 
had enjoyed the voyage and although his mother found the constant 
nattering of Lady Maitland annoying, she never complained. Sarah 
was as keen as he was about this venture but he suspected her enthusi- 
asm was inspired by the thought of the English officers she would 
meet rather than by the thrill of settling a new land. 

He grinned with determination as he gripped the ship’s rail. 
Quietly he resolved to work his damndest so his mother and Sarah 
would have a home and a life to be proud of. 

The disembarkation was a noisy and chaotic affair. They were 
ferried tothe landing wharf in craft that threatened to turn turtle at the 
slightest movement. Their clothes stuck to them in the heat and they 
were wet from sea spray as they stepped ashore to be greeted by pink- 
faced officials in white suits, and brown-skinned natives in loin cloths. 

They were ushered - to Sarah’s delight - by an armed escort of 
militia through a crowd of silent onlookers and along a steep road toa 
mansion. 

Bart’s eyes darted everywhere, devouring the sights as a starving 
man gulps food. Such an array of people and costumes! Cinnamon- 
coloured men with head-dresses and earrings, priests with shaven 
heads and saffron yellow robes, glowering Indians, impassive Chinese 
with pigtails, sallow Arabs, and native chiefs in rich uniforms with 
jewelled buttons and embroidered belts. 

In the midst of the crowd Bart saw a tall man, his muscular arms 
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folded across his gleaming chest, watching him intently. He gasped 
at the sight of this massive creature; he was the finest Negro he had 
ever seen. 

It was a relief after the ceremony of their arrival to escape from the 
welcome party that included the governor, Sir Thomas Maitland, 
and a plethora of perspiring officials. They were assigned a suite of 
three rooms on the first floor of the mansion. 

The house, like all those built by the Dutch in Ceylon, was well 
adapted for the heat. The rooms were spacious with wide windows of 
latticed panels, polished wooden floors and lofty ceilings. 

From his room, Bart had a view of the neglected garden with its 
decaying terrace and a tangle of colourful plants that was close to 
degenerating into a primitive wilderness. He recognised the tall, 
leafy breadfiruit trees, the banana plants, the crotons, hibiscus and 
poinsettia from his days in Barbados. 

The similarity with the Caribbean islands was disturbing. It was 
almost like home and yet he was aware of an underlying strangeness. 

‘It’s the people,’ Sarah said when she strolled into his room to find 
him staring from his window across the enclosed garden to the lane 
running below the ramparts. ‘They’re extraordinary. Have you seen 
that boy with the combs in his hair? I thought he was a girl in a white 
petticoat.’ 

‘That’s a sarong, Sarah. The people may seem peculiar but we 
must have respect for their customs.” He saw Sarah was watching 
him oddly and it annoyed him. 

‘They probably think that you’re dressed in a funny manner too,’ 
he snapped. 

‘How can they? This travelling gown is the latest mode.’ 

‘What does that mean to them? By their standards, the boy with 
the combs is probably quite a dandy.’ 

‘His name is Tissa.’ 

‘How do you know that?’ 

‘I asked him.’ 

Bart was shocked. He moved to her side and put his hand on her 
arm. ‘Sarah, dear, you mustn’t go talking to the natives.’ 

She brushed him away and pouted. ‘Why not? We did in Barbados.’ 

‘Not if mother was watching.’ 

‘Yes, we did! I used to play with the slaves and so did you!’ 

‘That’s when we were children, Sarah. Now you are grown up you 
have to keep your proper place in society.’ 

‘There doesn’t seem to be much society. If that clique downstairs 
are the only English people in Galle, then I don’t think much of life 
here.’ 

‘What did you expect, dashing young cavalry officers and regi- 
mental balls? I thought Sir Thomas was very kind.’ 

‘So he should be, after what mother put up with from Lady 
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Maitland.’ She paused and clutched his hand. ‘Won’t you ask 
mother to stay in Galle? I couldn’t bear living in the capital with that 
tiresome woman.’ 

‘You'll miss the society you crave if you stay here. This is an 
outstation, Sarah. There are hundreds of soldiers in Colombo; 
ambassadors, princes. Think of the parties. . .’ 

‘You want us to go!’ 

‘No, I don’t. But Lady Maitland will. You can see what it’s like. I 
must find somewhere to live and look for land for my plantation. 
Then I must build a house.’ 

He looked around the large room with its four poster bed and 
ponderous furniture. ‘Nothing as elaborate as this. A simple 
planter’s house. . .’ 

‘You!’ she said, pulling away. ‘I never knew you were a dreamer.’ 

‘That’s what I came to Ceylon for, Sarah. For a new life, my own 
life, and to make a fortune, of course.’ 

The door of the room swung open and a youth entered without 
knocking. He wore two combs in his hair in the manner described by 
Sarah. He was dressed in a white tunic and a sarong that swept over 
the floor as he walked across the room. He ignored Bart and Sarah 
and picked up Bart’s coat where it had been flung across the bed. He 
shook it, eyed it expertly and turned to take it from the room. 

‘Hey!’ said Bart. ‘Where are you going with that? Don’t you know 
you must knock before entering a gentleman’s chamber?’ 

The boy stopped in the centre of the room, quivering slightly. He 
looked confused. 

‘This is Tissa,’ whispered Sarah with a giggle. 

‘Tissa!’ Bart advanced toward him, holding out his hand for the 
coat. ‘That’s mine.’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ The boy nodded calmly but hung on to the garment. 
‘Wouldn’t you like it washed?’ 

“You speak English!’ 

‘So do you, sir.’ 

Sarah sat on the bed, trying to control her laughter. The sup- 
pressed giggles irritated Bart but he knew it was bad form to repri- 
mand his sister in front of the servant. He waved at her to hush. The 
servant — Tissa - pretended not to notice. Bart assumed a stern 
expression. 

‘When you enter my room, you must knock on the door first, do 
you understand?’ 

‘If you wish, sir.’ 

Sarah spluttered. ‘You sound so pompous, Bart. That’s the way 
servants behave here. You said we must respect their customs.’ She 
laughed aloud. 

Bart glanced from her to Tissa standing meekly in front of him. 
The youth’s eyes showed no sign of what he was thinking. 
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‘Dammit!’ said Bart, ‘You're right.’ He grinned. ‘Sorry, boy... 
Tissa. I didn’t mean to shout.’ He patted his shoulder and was 
relieved when Tissa smiled. 

The tension in the room dissolved and Bart, when he saw the 
twinkling of understanding in Tissa’s eyes, sensed he had won a 
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Atnoon, Sir Thomas Maitland hosted dinner. It was held in the vast 
dining-room of the old house that was still furnished with pieces left 
by the Dutch. Sir Thomas sat at the head of the table with his wife on 
his right and Mrs Taylor on his left. It pleased Bart that the governor 
was treating his mother as a distinguished visitor and not as Lady 
Maitland’s companion. 

On Lady Maitland’s right there was the commander of the mili- 
tary garrison while his mother had a civilian known as the Collector 
of Customs next to her. Sarah was seated between that gentleman 
and a plump yellowish man whose name and function Bart did not 
know. He himself was at the op posite side of the table next to the 
wife ofthe customs collector. 

Dilly Maitland monopolised the conversation which gave Bart a 
chance to observe the diners and the servants who tended them. The 
boy Tissa seemed to be in charge, directing the serving of the dishes 
with a silent nod of his head from his post by the door. Bart was 
intrigued by the heavy food offered them; vegetables and fish daubed 
with butter and oil. 

The fat man opposite him fidgeted, gloating at the dishes laid out 
in the centre of the table. His small eyes darted from one dish to 
another and his hands opened and closed as though he longed to seize 
each plate and swallow its contents for himself. His discomfort was 
caused by being obliged to wait for his superiors to be served first. 
His impatience grew visibly as Sarah took her time to choose a few 
morsels. By the time the steward had finished serving Bart, the man 
seemed close to apoplexy. 

He gobbled his food, making no effort at conversation. Sarah tried 
to be polite and engage him in amusing small talk but she gave up 
when she caught Bart’s frown of disapproval. 

When the meal was almost finished and Lady Maitland’s exuber- 
ance showed signs of wilting, Sir Thomas tried to become better 
acquainted with his guests. 

‘Your mother tells me, young man, that you are keen to settle 
here?’ he addressed Bart. The fat man’s eyes flickered with loathing. 

‘That is my intention, sir.’ 

‘Hmm.’ Sir Thomas peered around the table thoughtfully as 
though assessing his guests’ opinions before they were expressed. 
The Fort Commander, an officer who had abandoned all hope of 
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further promotion, puffed himself up to deliver a speech. ‘Ceylon is 
a military station. I suggest -’ 

‘Yes, yes!’ The governor cut him off in a way he dared not do with 
his wife. ‘We have to think beyond the military aspect, Major. In 
time the Kandyans will be subdued. We have to produce and to 
export. For that we must have land development and that needs 
private investment from England and, yes, even young settlers.’ 

‘We have the cinnamon trade.’ The Collector of Customs smiled 
patronisingly. “That’s lucrative and the monopoly lies with 
government.’ : 

‘It’s not enough.’ The governor fell silent and Bart was forgotten 
in the welter of greater affairs of state. Without warning, Sir Thomas 
rose and all, except for the fat man who was engrossed in wiping the 
oil on his plate with a hunk of bread, followed suit. 

‘Sir ...’ warned Bart. The fat man glanced up in annoyance, 
flushed, then struggled to his feet as the Governor led the way from 
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The huge house was still. It was the time of siesta and, considering 
the amount of greasy food the Governor and his guests had con- 
sumed, Bart was not surprised that everyone retired to their rooms. 
If this was the mode of living for the English in such a hot country, 
they could not fail to become fat and indolent. 

Bart had eaten sparingly. He waited until he was certain his sister 
and his mother were asleep and quietly opened the door to the 
landing. There was no one there so he trod cautiously down the 
stairs, through the entrance hall to the verandah. A soldier on guard 
was nodding asleep on a chair in front of the gate. Bart stepped 
around him and slipped out into the dusty lane. 

The crowds who observed ‘their arrival that morning had dis- 
persed. The street was empty except for a bullock cart that creaked 
through the archway into the fort and some natives who lolled 
against the trunk of an ancient flamboyant tree. 

Bart wore his linen shirt and loose breeches; no cap, no stock and 
no coat. He had donned his soft leather walking boots and strode 
with ease, grateful to be free of the confines of ceremony. The sun 
burning his face relaxed him. The climate of the tropics was in his 
bones; he found it neither hot nor enervating. He felt at home. 

He walked the silent streets swiftly, down narrow lanes and past 
shuttered houses where the occupants snoozed in the shaded court- 
yards within. He was driven by an urge to see as much as possible so 
he would understand the nature of the community that lived within 
the town’s fortified walls. It was a town more than a military post. 
The harbour gave it the commerce that necessitated a civilian pres- 
ence. There were merchants’ warehouses, chandleries, even a Dutch 
church. 
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The few people he met in the street were indifferent to his pres- 
ence although some saluted hesitantly. He returned their greetings 
with a friendly nod of his head and strode on. 

Had he turned to look behind he would have seen a posse of small 
boys following him at a distance, stopping when he stopped and 
nodding when he nodded. The ruder of them imitated his deter- 
mined style of walking. 

He reached the limit of the peninsula, the point away from the 
harbour where the sea splashed against the rocks supporting the 
ramparts and the breeze blew refreshingly into his hair. He climbed 
unchallenged up the broad mound of soil to the top where the battle- 
ments defied the sea. 

The voyage is over, he thought, as he watched the waves rolling 
toward the rocks. He waited several minutes, preparing himself for 
the vision he expected to see when he turned. Slowly he moved. 

The sun was now shining on the hinterland that had been in 
shadow when he first saw it that morning. He raised his eyes to the 
great range of hills, valleys, mountains and forests that stretched into 
the distance. A king owns that, he thought. 

The King of Kandy, Sri Vikrama Rajasingha, was twenty-nine. 
He ruled a dying kingdom that had been nibbled away at its coastal 
edges by the worms of occupying forces throughout the centuries. 
Before the British, there was the Dutch and before the Dutch, the 
Portuguese. Bart wondered which mountain of the hundreds that 
speared the distant clouds concealed the king’s palace. 

‘They’re mine, the mountains.’ 

‘What?’ The spell was broken. He looked sharply to his side. The 
youth from the mansion was standing there, watching the hills as he 
was doing. ‘What do you mean? Why have you followed me here?’ 

Tissa looked, up at him, the serenity of his eyes calming Bart’s 
irascibility at discovering he was not alone. 

A gang of children in loin cloths, rags, some naked, were standing 
along the wall with hands raised to their brows, gazing into the 
distant mountains in imitation of him. Bart smiled self-consciously. 

‘I was born at the foot of those mountains,’ said Tissa softly so the 
brats would nor hear, although it was doubtful that they could 
understand English. 

‘My father told me they were mine and I believed him. I had 
nothing else, not even a cloth to wrap around my waist and hide my 
nakedness when strangers came.’ 

‘Aren’t they part of the Kingdom of Kandy?’ 

‘My mountains? Would you rob me?’ Tissa’s eyes sparkled and 
Bart laughed. The children joined in, holding their sides and rolling 
down the mound with glee. 

Tissa clapped his hands and shouted. The children’s laughter 
died and they stared apprehensively. When Bart glared at them, they 
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squealed and picked themselves up from the dust and ran down the 
street in panic. 

‘What did you tell them?’ 

‘That my master would eat them if they did not leave you alone.’ 

TI wouldn’t eat a child!’ Bart-was amused by the simple ways of 
these innocent people. 

‘My master would.’ 

Bart raised his eyes again to the hills that lay brooding beyond the 
roofs of the walled town. On the other side of the wall, where the 
Star, Moon and Sun bastions divided the spit of land that formed the 
peninsula, were the houses and hovels of the native population. The 
dwellings were mean, crowded together to be close to the port where 
trade and money was to be found. Further inland, where wooden 
houses gave way to clay huts and thatched shacks on the fringes of 
the town, the forest rolled gently up from the coast. 

Bart pointed to the edge of the trees where the dwellings stopped. 
‘If you own the mountains, Tissa, who owns the foothills?’ 

‘People of no consequence, of course. Quite the lowest caste.’ 

“You're an odd fellow.’ 

‘Thank you, sir.’ 

Bart raced down the side of the mound, laughing as Tissa picked 
up the hem of his sarong and followed him. ‘Will you take me there?” 
he asked when they were safely at the bottom. 

‘If you wish.’ 

‘How do we go? Can we ride, can you get a horse?” 

Tissa rubbed his brow, pretending to be confused. ‘So many 
questions, master. In Galle, as in all Ceylon, if you want to ride, you 
ride a bullock cart.’ He opened his eyes wide to emphasise his next 
remark. ‘Oran elephant.’ 

‘T’m not a king, Tissa.’ 

‘Perhaps Master would like to be?’ Tissa flinched as though he 
expected a slap for his rudeness. Bart merely shrugged. 

‘Alas, we must walk. There are no roads to the forest.’ 

‘When can we go? Now?” 

Tissa shook his head, his eyes glinting with amusement at his 
haste. ‘It is an expedition. We must prepare.’ 

‘What, for heaven’s sake?’ 

‘I shall make the arrangements.’ 

They were walking beside the ramparts, following the curve ofthe 
track. Bart wanted to talk but he sensed Tissa’s reluctance and 
noticed how the boy had dropped back one step. Instead, he 
inspected the buildings they were passing. They appeared to be 
offices of some kind, with groups of people waiting outside and 
officious looking clerks within. 

‘Why, there’s the very place I need!’ Bart stopped and pointed at a 
notice-board hung on the wall of a large stone building. ‘Registrar of 
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Lands, Births, Baptisms, Marriages, Deaths and Burials,’ he read 
aloud. ‘I shall ask the registrar who owns those foothills.’ 

He did not hear Tissa’s cry of warning as he walked up to the 
office. The natives gathered around the door fell back, opening up a 
path for him to pass through. The clerks in the outer office scram- 
bled to their feet and he found himself ushered through rooms until 
he arrived at an office where a man lay asleep in a chair, his head 
sprawled on his arms across his desk. 

The kowtowing of the clerks made Bart bold. He rapped on the 
desk with his knuckles. ‘I say, my man, wake up!’ 

Mr Van Dort raised his head lazily. His eyes opened and he 
blinked with surprise. It took him a few moments to focus before he 
jerked back in his chair. He gawped beyond Bart as if expecting to 
see others with him. His expression hardened when he realised Bart 
was alone. 

‘You!’ said Bart with a laugh. He pulled up a chair and sat down 
opposite the man he had faced at dinner. ‘No wonder you need a 
sleep after that greasy meal! I didn’t catch your name. I’m Bart 
Taylor.’ He extended his hand. ‘I’d like some information.’ 

Mr Van Dort regarded Bart’s hand with distaste. He made no move 
totake it. His attitude, which swiftly communicated itself to Bart, was 
that he was being disturbed when he should not be disturbed. 

‘Oh, I see,’ said Bart, withdrawing his hand with a shrug. ‘You do 
speak English, don’t you?’ He waited for the man to nod. Instead, a 
shudder passed through Van Dort and his jowls shook at the insult. 

‘That land,’ Bart waved his hand in the direction of the hills. 
‘Behind the native quarters. Can you tell me who it all belongs to?’ 

Mr Van Dort’s eyes narrowed until they were no more than slits in 
the fleshy folds of his face. He heaved an angry sigh. ‘Vy?’ 

Bart licked his lips. ‘It seems good plantation land. I may want to 
buy it.’ 

There was silence in the registrar’s office. The murmuring of the 
crowd outside his window, the creaking of the lurching bullock 
carts, even the squawking of the crows circling above the landing 
wharf, seemed hushed. 

Mr Van Dort opened his eyes. Bart was puzzled by the glint of 
malice he saw there. 

‘Ve, Mr Taylor ...’ he said, his fat lips twisting into a sneer. 
‘Happily, ve have a law, a British law, that prohibits Europeans from 
holding land in this country. Goodbye!’ 

He folded his arms across his chest and leaned ‘back in his chair 
with a loud snort to dismiss Bart from his presence. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


Jessica knew nothing of the clash between her father and the young 
English man she glimpsed standing on the ramparts opposite her 
window. He was gazing with determination into the hills beyond the 
town. She was intrigued. His stance conveyed an energy at odds with 
the lethargic pace of life in Ceylon. 

She drew away from the window, wondering if he had seen her for’ 
he was staring straight at the house. It was that hour whenthe town 
wakes up. There was no light in her chamber and the dawn was still 
breaking so she realised he could not possibly have noticed her 
peeking through the crack in the half-opened shutters. She peeped 
again. 

He was standing with his legs apart and his hands clasped behind 
his back. His head was raised and he was scanning the hinterland, 
unaware of her. He was swaying backward and forward on the balls 
of his feet and his lips were moving as though in prayer. 

Jessica eased open the shutter, longing to know what he was 
whispering to himself. There was a loud crack as it scraped against 
the wooden window frame. She leaped back but the English man did 
not waver in his concentration.’ 

Of course, Jessica knew his name. Bart Taylor was the talk of the 
town. His restless pacing of the ramparts, the careless way he 
dressed, his hearty laughter, and the cavalier manner with which he 
treated Mr Van Dort, had inspired everyone to speculate about him. 

Even Miss Bird, Jessica’s manic governess, took a walk as dusk fell 
the previous evening in the hope of encountering him and engaging 
in polite conversation. She did speak to Bart - so Tissa reported to 
Jessica — but received only a brief nod for her pains. 

She returned to the window. It was lighter now and she stared 
boldly at Bart. His eyes were still focused on the far hills of the 
interior and he was quite unconscious of her appraisal. She pressed 
her breasts against the window-ledge and a shiver ran through her 
body although it wasn’t cold. Her mouth dried as she dreamed. 

Bart was her paladin on the ramparts. With his tousled fair hair 
ruffled by the breeze, his resolute jaw and his strongly-etched fea- 
tures, he was the most handsome man she could imagine. His face, 
even in repose, exuded a force that stirred her. 

She clutched at the window-ledge, her bosom heaving. She longed 
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to leap across the street into his arms. Her yearning dissolved to 
shame as a cry escaped her lips. He lowered his eyes from the 
mountains and glanced at her. She was transfixed. She wanted to 
move away to her bed but his eyes, they were the blue of a dark opal, 
held her. 

Casually, he brushed his hair back from his brow. It flopped 
forward as soon as he released it. He grinned. ‘Hello.’ 

Quickly she placed her finger on her lips, frighténed that Miss 
Bird would wake and bustle in from the adjoining room. She prayed 
he would not think her rude and walk away. She bit her lip anxiously. 

He was dashing down the mound from the ramparts and into the 
street. He strode swiftly across it and paused below her window. His 
smile was dazzling. 

‘Hush!’ she begged, her eyes signalling her panic. 

He cocked his head on one side with obvious amusement. ‘What’s 
your name?’ The whisper drifted up on the breeze. She wished Miss 
Bird would sleep for ever. 

‘Jessica.’ 

‘Are you English?’ 

She hesitated. She had no intention of lying but she feared he 
would think less of her if he knew.she was a burgher’s daughter. 

‘Someone will hear.’ She glanced up and down the street. ‘Some- 
one will see.’ She withdrew her head but stood close enough to the 
window so he could still see her. 

‘T’ll come up.’ 

‘No!’ She felt her blush changing the pallor of her cheeks to an 
embarrassing pink. She put her hand over her mouth wondering if it 
was already too late and Miss Bird had heard. 

‘Very well.’ He turned. 

‘Don’t go!’ 

He raised his head and grinned again. ‘How can I see you?” 

There was a creak from the landing as someone moved inside the 
house setting the floorboards groaning. If her father came in! She 
shrank from the window in dismay. What could she do? 

She remained immobile in the room, holding the corner post of 
the bed, trying to control her trembling. After the moments of dread 
had passed and no one burst in, she returned to the window and 
peered out. 

He had gone. She craned her neck to look the full length of the 
street and studied each battlement to see if he was hiding there. 
With a sigh of despair she retreated and collapsed on her bed. She 
clasped the pillow, rolled on her side and brought her knees up to her 
breasts. 

She lay curled up in this manner while her mind re-enacted the 
encounter. She saw Bart standing alone on the ramparts, the breeze 
blowing open his shirt, revealing his broad chest and the hair that 
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grew across the hard muscles of his stomach to disappear under his 
belt. 

She saw him striding toward her, his strong thighs firm under the 
tightness of his fawn breeches. She heard the lilt of his voice as he 
said, ‘I'll come up.’ 

She caressed herself, lost in a trance as she touched her body and 
found it brought him closer to her. She imagined he was holding her, 
squeezing her, devouring her . .. thrusting into her with all the 
brutal frenzy of masculine passion. 

She was overwhelmed as desire flooded through her. Her body 
arched and thrashed on the bed, racked with spasms. She screamed 
as a delicious agony engulfed her. 

The whip sliced into her buttocks, tearing through the flimsy 
material of her nightgown. The pain set her writhing and her fingers 
stiffened. 

‘You wicked girl!’ Miss Bird shrieked, flaying the leather thong of 
the whip so it stung her wrist. ‘Stop that at once.’ 

Jessica opened her eyes and stared at the woman standing over 
her. She raised her hands in front of her face and looked at them with 
disbelief at what they had done. Blood trickled down her arm. 

‘I. ..1...’ was all she said before she fainted. 


The mansion was empty. Bart strolled through the reception rooms 
with relief. The governor, the loquacious Dilly Maitland and all the 
tunicated officials of his entourage were gone. His mother and sister, 
with Mammy as their maid, were also in the party that sailed that 
morning for Colombo. 

Bart’s request to be allowed to remain in the house until he found 
lodgings of his own had been granted. It did not occur to him to ask 
for a servant and it was eery to think that he was really alone in the 
old place. 

He settled himself in the Dutch planter’s chair that dominated the 
rickety terrace overlooking the neglected walled garden. He swung 
out the extension of the chair’s arms and crossed the two flat pieces 
together in front of him. 

He leaned back. The chair was upholstered with webbing made 
from the string of woven coconut fibre. He raised his legs, hooking 
his ankles over the chair’s crossed arms. It was like being in a ham- 
mock. He closed his eyes while he considered his situation. 

What gnawed at his heart was how to possess the land he wanted. 
He had told his mother of Van Dort’s ruling. She advised him to go 
ahead and find a site for his plantation. Then they could petition the 
registrar’s superior, even Governor Maitland himself, and have that 
pompous petty official overruled. 

He tugged at his ear and wondered how to set about his search. By 
scanning the hinterland while he strolled the ramparts, he knew the 
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area he wanted. There was a range of hills that curved like a woman’s 
arms embracing a lush valley of woodlands and plain. A stream flowed 
through the valley watering the plain until it spilled into the sea a few 
miles east of Galle. As far as he could see, there were no huts or native 
dwellings on the land. 

From Tissa, he learned that the crop of this part of the island was 
cinnamon. It was harvested as the bark of trees by a caste known as 
salagama. Inthe days of the Dutch, the cinnamon trade flourished and 
children who were not bornas salagamas were registered in their name 
so they could share the prosperity of the cinnamon peelers. 

Under the British, with the government failing to exploit its 
monopoly skilfully, the privileges finished and the sa/agamas were a 
despised race again. Cinnamon trees were abandoned unworked, and 
the land was being reclaimed by the wilderness. There was no other 
agriculture in the Galle area, apart from the ubiquitous coconuts. 

Bart was convinced the land was right for sugar-cane. It /ooked 
right, and the climate and vegetation were similar to the Caribbean 
where sugar flourished. 

The weight of someone stepping on the boards of the rickety terrace 
warned him that he was no longer alone. He opened his eyes and:for a 
moment thought he was back in Barbados. A tall, powerfully built 
Negro was watching him, his long arms hanging at his side. He worea 
breech cloth, nothing else, and was smiling in the speculative fashion 
ofa slave about to make an outrageous request. 

‘Who the devil are you?’ 

The Negro’s smile broadened as though he found comfort in the 
familiar language typical of white masters. He nodded to where Tissa 
was emerging from the house holding a bunch of keys. Bart disentan- 
gled himself from the arms of the chair and sat up. 

‘I’m sorry, sir,’ said Tissa hesitantly. ‘The Registrar has ordered me 
to lock up this house.’ 

‘T have the governor’s permission to stay here.’ 

‘It is rescinded.’ 

‘By whom?’ 

‘By Mr Van Dort. He says there is a rule that non-official guests are 
prohibited from occupying government accommodation without per- 
mission in writing.’ Tissa looked hopeful. ‘Do you have permission in 
writing?’ 

‘Of course I don’t.’ 

‘Then you must leave. Mr Van Dort was insistent.’ 

‘Don’t worry, Tissa.’ Bart stood up and patted the boy’s shoulder. 
‘He’s your employer so you must do what he says.’ 

‘“Notemployer, my owner.’ Tissa shook his head sadly. ‘If was free 
Icouldtake you to live in my father’s village.’ 

*You’re being foolish, boy. Now, who’s this? I’ve never seen such a 
splendid nigger.’ 
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‘Lozi, sah!’ The Negro drew himself up to his full height. ‘I does 
be a slave too,” he said proudly. 

“Van Dort’s?’ 

‘No.’ Tissa giggled. ‘He belongs to Madam Gudde. She wants to 
sellhim...’ 

Bart scratched his head. ‘I have no need for aslave until I have my 
plantation. I don’t even have a place to sleep.” 

‘He can take you to the hills. You can look for land with him.’ 

‘I does be a good bushman, sah.’ Lozi flexed his muscles and 
mimed how he would clear a path through the forest. 

‘Can’t you come, Tissa? Let me buy you. Surely Mr Van Dort 
would -’ 

Tissa blanched. ‘Please don’t ask him, sir. It would be bad for me. 
Lozi is a good slave. You can beat him if he disobeys you.’ 

‘I know how to handle niggers!’ Bart walked to the other end of the 
terrace, steeling himself to keep calm. It was not fair on the lad to 
work off his irascibility on him. 

Perhaps Tissa was right. A strong Caffre would be a better com- 
panion in the jungle than a whippet of a native, however cunning. 
He marvelled at how Tissa had the measure of him so accurately. 

‘You’ ll buy him?’ Tissa asked eagerly. 

‘If I can afford the price.’ 

‘T’ll arrange it with Madam Gudde.’ 

‘Why does she want to sell him?’ 

‘She has a bordello . . . Lozi distracts her girls. She worries . 
He spread his hands and grinned impishly. 

A bordello. It was weeks, Bart thought, since he had lain with a 
woman. In London, after squiring the chaperoned debutantes at 
Almack’s balls, he occasionally visited another part of Covent Gar- 
den. The whores treated him famously. Raised in the Caribbean sun, 
he was a fiery lover, so different from their usual clientele of 
bragging bucks and henpecked husbands. 

Perhaps a woman was what he needed to still his aching rest- 
lessness. 

‘There was a girl,” he said, turning back to Tissa. ‘In a house by 
the ramparts. I saw her this morning at her window. Jessica. She was 
frightened of something. Id like to meet her.’ 

‘It’s impossible.’ 

Bart was startled by Tissa’s firmness of tone. ‘Why? Who is she? 
Tell me!’ 

The smile had left Tissa’s face and his eyes clouded with concern. 
‘In Ceylon,’ he said slowly, ‘we live according to ancient traditions. 
One of these is the preservation of a girl’s innocence so she can make 
a good marriage.” He sighed before continuing. 

‘In Galle there are many Muhammadans. Their daughters are not 
allowed to leave their homes unless accom panied by their mothers 
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and grandmothers. They wear shawls over their heads and 
pantaloons so that no stranger shall see even their limbs.’ 

‘She’s not a Muhammadan!’ Bart shouted. ‘She’s English. At 
least, she looks it. She’s white.’ 

‘She would be more fortunate if she was a Muhammadan,’ said 
Tissa. ‘The girl you speak of is Van Dort’s daughter.’ 

‘Damn!’ Bart stamped his foot and the floorboard sagged. 

Lozi caught him by his arm before he tumbled over. The three of 
them left the old terrace and walked through to the reception room. 
Tissa directed Lozi to pick up Bart’s trunk and locked the door 
behind them as they left. 

Bart was fuming, pounding his fist into the palm of his hand in 
frustration. ‘Is this Van Dort everywhere? Whenever I see some- 
thing I want, I come up against him. He deserves to be brought down 
a peg or two. Who does he think he is?’ 

Tissa frowned. ‘His position gives him money and influence. He 
uses it vengefully.’ 

I bet he does . . .’ Bart was grinning. ‘Well, since I can’t stay here, 
we'd better find lodgings for the night. I think I know somewhere 
Van Dort won’t disturb me!’ 


Marcus Van Dort glared down the length of the dining-table to 
where his daughter stood at the other end. Miss Bird hovered at her 
side. Jessica’s hand was ‘bandaged. In the flickering light from the 
candles in the chandelier, her face was wan and drawn. 

He finished his soup, swallowed the last dumpling and pushed 
away his plate. Tissa, waiting by the door, darted over to retrieve it. 

‘Get out!’ Van Dort shouted. “That boy, he listens to everythink,’ 
he muttered, peering at his daughter. He belched. ‘If you can’t tell 
me vat she did, Bird, vat can I do?’ 

‘Her window was open. I heard voices. She was talking to a man. I 
have punished her. She won’t do it again.’ 

‘Ah!’ Van Dort’s eyes glinted with satisfaction. 

Miss Bird was a martinet. She came to Ceylon to be married to a 
major in the Nineteenth. He was one of those massacred by the 
Caffres when the British army surrendered to the King of Kandy 
seven years before. His murder had unhinged her mind. 

When his wife died, Van Dort gave her a roof and food in return for 
strict chaperoning of his daughter. She was meek with gratitude and 
he had no cause for complaint for she did her work conscientiously. 

‘She whipped me, Papa!’ Jessica defiantly held up her wrist. 

‘Shut up!’ Jessica’s attitude aroused his suspicion. ‘Vat man? Vas 
there a man?” 

I was dreaming . . . I was sick...’ 

Van Dort shook his head with exasperation. There was too much 
for him to do these days. ‘Get out, get out,’ he said leaning his elbows 
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on the table and burying his head in his hands. 

‘Who vould have a daughter?’ he muttered to himself. ‘Vith these 
soldiers . . . the Muhammadans. . . the Caffires: . . Must I send her 
avay?’ He frowned, preferring to dismiss the problem from his mind. 
He sat back in his chair, patted his stomach and bel ched again. 

Atlast, the governor and his gang had gone, he thought witha deep 
sigh. He hoped for a few weeks tranquility before the next emergency 
brought the Britishers breathing down his neck again. There was one 
benefit from the governor’s visit. It had heightened his prestige with 
the locals and now he could demand higher bribes for his influence. 

He scratched his crotch with satisfaction. The gesture stirred him. 
He pulled himself to his feet and wandered out to the verandah. 

The houses along the rest of Church Street were already shuttered. 
Most of them were one-storey buildings with interior courtyards 
where the inhabitants spent their evenings in muted conversation. 
Galle was a peaceful town under the shadow of the military presence. 
It was also a profitable one for him. 

He sniffed the air; its coolness refreshed him. He wondered idly in 
which house that damned English youth had found refuge. He 
doubted that there was any resident who would dare to give him 
shelter when they heard he had been thrown out of the Government 
mansion on his orders. People in Galle disliked strangers. It was a 
closely knit community with a web of intrigue and deals that the 
British presence had neither detected nor disturbed. Van Dort 
chuckled. 

The British presence greatly increased his own wealth. There was 
no one the British could find to do his job. The Ceylonese were inca- 
pable of administrative responsibility and the British were too busy 
trying to conquer the Kandyans to do it themselves. Providing no 
interlopers like that English youth were allowed to establish them- 
selves in Galle, the town and its people would remain securely in his 
hands. 

He shouted for a boy. Malie emerged from the shadows. ‘Bring a 
flambeau,’ he growled, scratching himself again. 

When the boy brought the torch, he followed him into the street and 
strolled lazily through the maze of lanes at the heart of the town. His 
ardour was rising as he approached the Street of the Moorish Traders. 
He wheezed with excitement and ambled up to the oak door that 
barred the entrance to Madam Gudde’s establishment. He directed 
Malie with anod of his head to knock on the door. A shutter covering a 
grille set into the door opened and an eye peered at him. 

‘It’s me, open up? he said gruffly. ‘Do you expect me to vait like 
some sailor on the street all night?’ He put his hand on the door 
expecting to hear the key being turned. 

The grille was shut and there was silence. 

‘Vat is this?’ he bellowed, thumping the door. 
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The grille opened again. Madam Gudde was looking at him. 

‘My God!’ he said in Dutch. ‘I’m hot tonight. Let me in.’ 

‘We have no girl for you, Mr Registrar.’ 

‘Vat? Vere is Marie? I’ve paid for her by centract. Every Friday. 
She is mine.’ 

‘Not this Friday.’ Madam Gudde started to close the grille. 

Van Dort snatched the flaming torch from Malie and held it 
against the bars. ‘Vy is this?’ 

‘She has someone.’ 

‘Throw him out.’ 

‘He has paid for the whole night.’ 

‘Who is he? Who has taken my Marie?’ 

Madam Gudde smiled. ‘An English gentleman, Mr Registrar, not 
a burgher pig.’ 

In his fury at being frustrated, Van Dort did not hear the insult. 
‘Who is he?’ he demanded again. 

‘An acquaintance of yours.’ 

‘Yes, yes?’ His eyes narrowed as he brought the flambeau closer. 
‘Tell me who has my whore.’ 

Madam Gudde pushed the torch away. ‘Someone who was forced 
tostay here because you evicted him from the Government mansion.’ 

‘Bart Taylor!’ Van Dort reeled back. ‘Blast that boy! I'll fix him! 
Yes, I vill!’ 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


Before sunrise, Bart and Lozi left Madam Gudde’s bordello and 
walked out of the sleeping town. They were passing through the 
native quarter when a gun fired in the fort. It set dogs barking to add 
to the cacophonic dawn chorus of crowing cocks. The sound alarmed 
Bart. He had heard Van Dort’s threats as he and Lozi hid behind the 
door when the registrar was trying to gain admittance to Madam 
Gudde’s. 

‘Is that an alarm? Will he come after us?’ he asked Lozi. The 
Caffre regarded him blankly. 

‘The gun. Has Van Dort alerted the soldiers?’ Bart wished it was 
Tissa at his side. Lozi’s intelligence did not match the excellence of 
his physique. 

‘Dat de mornin’ gun, massa.’ Lozi loped along the trail through 
the native settlement without breaking his stride. ‘Don’t vex yuhself 
for Van Dort,’ he added sternly. ‘He does be a bag of farts, only wind 
and stink, no substance.’ 

Bart grinned. ‘He’s certainly made himself objectionable. I 
wonder why?’ 

Lozi did not answer and Bart was forced to follow him as he 
trotted along at speed. Their objective was to travel as far as possible 
before the sun was high. Bart could already feel the heat. Sweat was 
soaking his shirt. Sensing that Lozi would think less of him if he 
slackened, he stopped talking and concentrated on the march. 

The huts of the natives thinned in density as they reached the 
outskirts of the settlement. Here were the decaying villas of the old 
Dutch inhabitants, distinguished by quaint doorways and elaborate 
entrances to the compounds and low-walled gardens. The houses 
were spacious, of one story, with wide porches and deep roofs sup- 
ported by pillars to create shade for the rooms within. 

In the gardens there was an abundance of fruit trees: oranges, 
limes, papayas, breadfruit, plantains and a plentiful undergrowth of 
pineapples, yams and sweet potatoes. One tree, similar to a bread- 
fruit with its broad, glossy leaves and tall trunk, was unfamiliar to 
Bart. It had a pale green fruit, twice the size of a cannonball, with a 
knobbly skin. These objects grew not from the branches but out of 
the tree’s trunk on stalks. 

Bart’s curiosity drove him to speak. ‘Whatever is that?’ he said, 
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pointing at the tree. ‘There is no breadfruit as big as thatin Barbados.’ 

Lozi grunted indistinctly without slackening his pace. 

‘What is it?’ Bart was forced to ask again. 

‘Jak.’ Lozi grunted the name of the fruit without looking at the tree. 
*Yo’ll be eatin’ itsoon ’nough. One jak’s a meal for four.’ 

Bart nodded. They were taking the trail to Matara. The dilapidated 
mansions were giving way to palm groves with a rich undergrowth of 
tropical shrubs. Lozi slowed, steadying with his hands the bundle with 
Bart’s rifle that he carried on his head. 

Although it would have been more comfortable to travel by palan- 
quin, carried on the shoulders of four bearers, Bart did not regret the 
simplicity of this expedition. He had confidence in Tissa’s advice that 
villagers would treat him with hospitality, and faithin Lozi’s resource- 
fulnessin the forest. 

The realisation that he was utterly dependent on the Caffre for his 
survival curbed his temper at Lozi’s lack of respect. He attributed his 
manner to the difference in seasoning. 

In the Caribbean, blacks were seasoned with the whip to be docile 
slaves. In Galle, the Caffires he saw using their powerful muscles to 
carry cargo from the wharf or attending Muhammadans in their 
homes, seemed more spirited fellows. With no drivers or whip master 
to keepthemincheck they were a different breed. 
~ Bart’s only weapon was his fist. He was a student of the Fancy - fist 
fighting — but he doubted that he could overpower Lozi that way. He 
was at the Caffire’s mercy. It was a humiliating feeling. 

Loziwas striding along without a glance behind tosee if he wasall 
right. Yet, despite his resentment at Lozi’s lack of deference, his 
instinct was to trust the huge Negro. Ifhe did not, his options were to 
explore alone or to abandon his dream. If he did that he would be 
admitting that Van Dort hadbeaten him. 

They were leaving the houses behind and entering a narrow avenue 
between the coconut trees. The shade they provided, with their leaves 
linked together for ming a canopy over the trail, lightened Bart’s mood. 

There were treesas far as he couldsee. The flowersentwined around 
their trunks and the fresh verdure of the grass together with the rich 
copper of the soil and the occasional glimpse of the sea through an 
opening in the dense wood, made Bart feel he had never seen a land- 
scape of such beauty. 

After two hours of walking at Lozi’s pace, he was sorely in need of 
refreshment. Although Lozi slowed his stride he showed no sign of 
stopping. Bart was deter mined not to lose face by begging him to halt. 
Hisshirt and breecheswere soaking, his hairstuck tohisscalpandneck, 
and his feet were aching. His discomfort did not daunt him. He was 
exhilarated by this land. 

Theyreacheda brook, sparkling where the rays ofthesun struck it as 
it raced over stones. He eyedit longingly 
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‘Steady, massa!’ Lozi boomed with laughter as Bart walked into 
him. 

‘Why didn’t you say you were stopping! He was ashamed that his 
attention had wandered so much he collided with the Caffire. 

‘Dammit!’ He sank to his knees and scooped up water from the 
stream and splashed it over his head. ‘That feels better.’ He cupped 
water in his palms and raised it to his lips. 

‘I bring somet’ing better dan dat.’ 

He let the water fall from his fingers and watched Lozi. The big 
man shinned up a coconut tree, his hands hauling him up as he 
gripped the trunk with his thighs. He reached the top and dispatched 
two golden-coloured nuts to the ground. 

Bart was startled at how close to him they fell. He waited while 
Lozi scrambled down from the tree, chopped the top off a nut with 
his cutlass and handed it to him. 

Jelly nut,’ said Bart, airing his knowledge of the Caribbean name 
for the young coconut that was a favourite thirst quencher in the 
West Indies. 

‘King coconut,’ said Lozi, raising his own to his lips and drinking 
thirstily. 

Bart admitted privately to himself that the liquid inside the King 
coconut was sweeter than that of the jelly nuts he was accustomed to. 
He felt refreshed and invigorated. 

Lozi squatted on his heels and smirked at him. ‘Yessa,’ he said 
mockingly. ‘Yo goan get yuh bush feet soon ’nough.’ 

Bart flushed but his pride was pricked when he realised that Lozi 
was ridiculing him. ‘I’m flattered that you think so, Lozi,’ he said 
slowly, pretending not to notice the Caffre’s insolent grin. ‘Have you 
served many white masters?’ 

‘Dozens.’ Lozi spat into the stream at his side. ‘I was slave to de 
British army. I done bury more massas dan yo’ have years.’ 

‘Oh yes? Well yo’ ain’t goan bury dis one!’ Bart walked over to 
Lozi and slapped him hard across his cheek. 

The Negro’s surprise made him lose his balance. He toppled over. 
Bart lashed out with his boot and hooked him under his waist. He 
kicked him with a deliberate casualness into the stream. 

Lozi sat up waist deep in the water and shook his head sorrow- 
fully. 

‘Get up off yuh ass!’ Bart shouted, taking his gun from Lozi’s pack 
and slinging it over his shoulder. ‘We ain’t come to bathe.’ He strode 
off along the trail without looking back. 

A few minutes later, Lozi’s panting indicated that he was follow- 
ing close behind. The slave made no attempt to set the pace again. 

Bart realised that as long as he kept in the palm groves close to the 
coast, he was on someone’s property. The coconut tree was a main- 
stay of Ceylonese life. It was a native belief that it only thrived within 
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the sound of human voices. At breaks in the trail were the houses of 
the peasants who owned the palm groves. 

These houses were examples of the many uses - over a hundred 
Tissa claimed - to which the coconut tree could be put. They were 
built from its wood and roofed with its woven fronds. The fronds, 
under the name of cajan, were also employed in constructing parti- 
tions and fences. 

Tissa had enumerated some of the uses of the tree in an attempt to 
get Bart to realise its value. Land where coconuts grew could not be 
considered by him for his plantation. The trunk of the tree was used 
for building, for furniture, for ship construction, for firewood, 
fences and fancy implements. The leaves provided thatch, matting, 
fodder baskets and minor utensils. From the web sustaining the 
foot-stalks came strainers and flambeau. 

The blossom was used for preserves and pickles and the sap gave a 
spirit known as toddy as well as sugar and vinegar. The nut had 
countless uses in cooking, both for flavouring and for oil, and even 
for cosmetics. Cups, lamps, spoons, bottles and toothpowder were 
made from the shell; the fibre which surrounds the shell provided 
stuffing for mattresses, cushions as well as brushes, ropes, cordage 
and cables. 

He was amazed at the number of trees along the coast. Covered 
with flowers or overrun with orchids and climbing plants of red and 
amber; their beauty tempted him to stop and admire them. Birds of 
gaudy plumage darted amidst the branches and extravagantly 
coloured butter flies hovered over the shady foliage. 

It was all so grand, he was reluctant to leave the path but when he 
saw a track in the undergrowth, leading inland, he decided to follow 
it. 

‘No, sah!’ said Lozi, leaping forward and blocking the way. ‘De 
pat’,’ he gestured with his cutlass along the trail. 

‘This way, Lozi. I want to get away from these damn nuts. We’ve 
come far enough from Galle. Let’s see what’s up the side of this hill.’ 

Lozi looked unhappy as he moved forward in front of Bart to chop 
at the scrub where it blocked their progress. ‘Dis be a game track,” he 
announced ominously. 

Bart was intrigued. He had seen monkeys gambolling in the trees 
at the fringes of the palm groves, and occasionally saw small furry 
animals scuttling into the bushes at their approach. ‘What sort of 
game?” 

‘All kinds.’ 

‘What’s wrong, Lozi?’ 

The Caffre sniffed, slicing at a branch so it fell out of their way. 
‘Where dere be game dere be leopard.’ 

‘Indeed?’ Bart gripped his rifle firmly. ‘Press on, Lozi. I want a 
vantage point from the top of the hill where I can see the lie of the 
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land. Game needs to graze. Maybe along this track we shall see 
something.’ 

Bart was right, as he knew he would be. T he thick forest event ually 
gave way toa plain. As he emerged from it he was drenched bya sharp 
downpour that left the trees dripping and showered more water on 
him from every leaf. 

The plain was dazzling as the drops of moisture on the long blades 
ofgrass glint edlike jewelsinthesun. It wasa natural pasture. Aherdof 
deer grazed onit, theantlered stags contrasting withthe graceful lines 
ofthe females. 

A deep feeling of fulfillment overwhelmed him. Lozi was gest uring 
at him, pointing at the rifle. He shook his head firmly. He was so 
impressed by the plain that hehad no thought of shooting the deer. 

Opposite where they stood at the forest’s edge, the plain dipped to 
give aclear viewofthe sea shimmeringinthe distance. At the back ofit 
was a raised plateau with wooded hills rising behind to merge in the 
haze with the dark purple landscape of the Kandyan mountains. 

‘This,’ said Bart with a grin, ‘isthelandI saw from the ramparts.’ 

Lozi scowled, eyeing the deer. 

‘See that lineof trees?’ Bart pointed across the plain. ‘You'll find a 
river there. That’s where we’ll eat our breakfast.’ 

While Lozi ambled to the river, grumbling under his breath, Bart 
strolled around the plateau. It faced south with adrop tothe forest and 
thecoconut grovesonthe shore. Tothe east, wherethey had entered, 
and to the north, it was surrounded by trees and undergrowth. The 
river was at the western side; it was wide and deep. There were boul- 
dersinsections ofit where water foamed and sprayedin contrast to the 
languid swirling of the rest of the river. 

Bart took Lozi’s cutlass and dug up the soil in several places as he 
moved over the plain. It was a reddish-brown and, judging by the 
lushness of the pasture itself, was rich in the goodness needed for 
sugar-cane growing. The deer finally took fright at his presence and 
galloped off. As they seemed unaccustomed to danger, he assumed 
that the plain was not often visited by man. 

Hewaslost in thoughtas he returned to Lozi. Aroad wasa priority. 
It would be possible to cut onethroughthe forest asthe gradient was 
not steep. Perhaps, he thought, the road could follow the path of the 
river. There were ample trees to fell for timber to build and stone 
could come from the riverbed. The river would provide fresh water 
and the power for a waterwheel to turn the grinding stones ofa mill. 
He would build his house. . . 

‘Yo’ ain’t goan eat, sah?’ 

‘What?’ He stared at Lozi. The Caffre was holding out a plantain 
leaf with a mixture of rice, meat and vegetables on it. This was 
lamprais, prepared and packed for them in the plantain leaf wrapper 
by Madam Gudde’s cook. 
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He took it without a word and sat on a stone. Lozi picked up his 
own meal and began to eat with his fingers. Bart followed suit, 
although he was too excited to have an appetite. 

He would need men to cut the trail and make the road so that 
bullock carts could carry materials up to the plain. Carpenters would 
be needed to buiid the house, and field-hands to clear the forest to 
plant cane. The enormity of what he was planning began to over- 
whelm him. He stopped eating and let the plantain leaf slip from his 
hand. 

‘Food good!’ the Caffre said sulkily. ; 

‘Of course, dammit!’ He stood up.and scanned the plateau with 
mounting excitement. ‘This is where I’m going to build my house, 
Lozi!’ He gestured with his arms to indicate the plateau and the 
forest surrounding it. 

The Caffre regarded him gloomily. His doubting expression only 
added to Bart’s determination. 

‘Why not, Lozi? What do you think Galle was like before the fort 
was built there?’ 

‘Dunno.’ 

‘Covered in forest!’ He paced away into the tall grass, clutchirig at 
the wet blades. ‘This could be sugar-cane, not plain’s grass.’ 

Lozi packed his bundle. ‘Tissa tell me take yo’ to his village. He 
say we sleep dere two night den go back Galle. He-goan find yo’ 
passage to C’lombo. Ain’t no good for yo’ here.’ 

Bart’s exuberance died. ‘Why not, Lozi?’ 

‘Yo’ can’t do anything widout gov’ment say so. Tissa say Van 
Dort hate yo’. If he yuh en’my, den yo’ done for.’ 

Lozi smacked his lips with finality and stood up, lifting the bundle 
to his head. ‘I don’t like dis place.’ 

‘A fat lot I care what you like!’ He was furious. ‘You’re my slave 
now so you'll do what I say!’ He put his hands on his hips and glared. 

Lozi raised his eyebrow mockingly. ‘We goin’?? 

Bart glanced around the plain. ‘Yes,’ he said suddenly. ‘I want to 
get back to Galle before nightfall. I’m going to claim this land.’ 

Lozi was dismayed. ‘Yo’ ain’t goin’ to Tissa village?’ 

‘Why should I?’ 

‘Mr Van Dort...’ 

‘To the devil with that pompous prig! If he thinks he can push an 
English man around, he’s in for a surprise.’ He picked up the rifle, 
hoisted it on his shoulder and strode across the plain toward the 
game track disappearing into the trees. 

‘I shall have this land, Lozi, and neither your moodiness nor Van 
Dort’s petty regulations will stop me.’ He entered the jungle without 
waiting for Lozi. 

He knew his impatience was futile but he was determined that 
nothing would prevent him from owning that land. His desperation 
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made him careless. Lozi heard the rustling in the undergrowth and 
tried to shout a warning but it was too late. 

From out of the jungle, soaring eight feet in height over the 
brushwood with a powerful leap, came a leopard. It landed on the 
trail three feet in front of Bart. He froze. The leopard was black, it 
crouched with its green eyes fixed on his. Bart stared back. 

He remembered that a leopard with skin a uniform black instead 
of spotted was rare in Ceylon. They frequented pasture lands in 
quest of deer or cattle. They were supposed to be cowardly in the 
presence of man although once they have tasted human flesh they 
acquire a relish for it. 

Bart saw the startled gleam in the leopard’s fiery eyes. He sensed 
that the slightest movement or sign of panic from him or Lozi would 
encourage the beast to attack. One blow from its vicious claws could 
kill them. 

He stayed rooted to the spot, unable to reach for his rifle. His 
mind was blank. He had no idea what to do. He heard Lozi breathing 
deeply behind him. 

The anger he harboured at Van Dort’s behaviour suddenly flared 
up and he became very cross. He directed his fury at the leopard for 
its brazenness in landing in front of him. He already believed the 
plain and the forest to be 7s land. His extraordinary outrage left no 
space for fear. He stared at the leopard’s eyes without blinking, 
willing the animal to retreat. 

For a few moments, nothing happened. He guessed that the leopard 
was astonished to find itself face to face with a man instead of a deer 
returning from the pasture. He waited. 

The leopard gave a lazy shake of its head. It sprang around and 
bounded away down the path. 

Bart caught Lozi as he sank to the ground, quivering with fear. 
The Caffre’s shaking helped him quell his own alarm. ‘Come on, 
boy,’ he chided. ‘Take heart!’ 

Lozi gazed at him in awe. ‘Sah,’ he said, ‘I goan rem’ber dat 
moment for de rest of my life. Yo’ dat have heart, yessa!’ 
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CHAPTER SIX 


‘He stopped a leopard by staring at it?’ Jessica was thrilled by the 
very mention of Bart Taylor. She laid her hand on her bosom to still 
the thumping of her heart. ‘Is he all right?’ 

‘Yes.’ Tissa sounded unconcerned by the dramatic story he had 
just related. ‘They are timid animals. If it was a bear, he would have 
been done for.’ 

‘Oh!’ She could not suppress her cry of dismay even though he 
regarded her oddly. ‘That would be terrible.’ She touched his arm, 
unable to explain in words how she felt for the young English man. 
Tissa smiled with pleasure at the gesture. 

The two of them were whispering in the dining-room. Miss Bird 
was out for an evening stroll. Jessica had declined to go and her 
father was smoking his pipe on the verandah engaged in conversa- 
tion with some of his burgher acquaintances. Tissa was watching 
him through the open door in case he. was needed. 

‘Where is he now?’ Jessica withdrew her hand. 

‘I don’t know.’ Tissa’s shrug of indifference made her suspect he 
was lying. 

‘But you saw him?’ 

‘No. His slave told me the story. The Caffire came for supplies. He 
said they are going to bivouac by the river on the road to Matara.’ 

‘Why doesn’t he stay in Galle? Surely a burgher family wouldgive 
him lodgings. Some are so hard pressed for money.’ 

Tissa rolled his eyes, indicating Mr Van Dort on the verandah. 
‘Your father wouldn’t let them.’ 

‘Why ever not? Mr Taylor’s a perfectly respectable young man. 
Even Miss Bird likes him.’ 

‘Perhaps that’s why your father is worried.’ 

‘Because Miss Bird likes him?’ She laughed behind her hand. 

Tissa looked disconcerted. ‘Bart could report on your father’s 
activities to the British. He’s the only independent English civilian 
heres 

Jessica stopped laughing as she realised the seriousness of Bart’s 
predicament. If what Tissa said was true, he could be in danger. She 
had seen it happen before when some of the burgher community 
tried to outwit her father. He seemed fat and lazy but his appearance 
hid his ruthlessness. 
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Her father was skilled at manipulating regulations and people to 
suit himself. He bought up the property of those who annoyed him 
only to evict them through vengeance. Since the burgher community 
had shrunk from prosperity and position under the British, it was 
easy. As yet, no one had dared to defy him. 

She sighed. Bart had repelled a leopard. Perhaps he was the one. 

‘Miss?’ Tissa was worried by the distant look in her eye. 

‘I was thinking,’ she explained, then walked slowly out of the 
dining-room to the stairs, forgetting him. 

She tried to appear calm. but her brain was in such confusion, she 
barely knew what she was doing. With Miss Bird out of the house 
and her father occupied she could enjoy some moments of solitude. 

She was a lonely girl and was accustomed to it. Her mother, when 
she was alive, wanted her by her side constantly, as though fright- 
ened for her safety. Jessica was sympathetic to her need. She had no 
friends and doted on her mother, trying to get her to shake off the veil 
of shame she had wrapped herself in. Jessica had realised when she 
was very young, that her father had no love for either of them. 

When her mother was dying, defeated by her secret humiliation, 
she told Jessica always to be grateful to her father. Jessica could not 
understand why. Her mother’s dowry, from the wealth of her Dutch 
parents both of whom came from Holland, had enriched her father. 
His cunning had done the rest. She saw no reason to give such a 
hateful man her gratitude. 

With her mother’s death, her father’s behaviour towards her had 
worsened. He despised her, making her feel she was guilty of some 
heinous crime against him. He had hired Miss Bird not only to 
chaperon her but, it seemed, to torment her too. The governess was 
adept at that. She delighted in reducing Jessica to tears, in telling her 
how sinful she was and that she would be devoured by hell’s flames 
for her wickedness. 

Jessica no longer knew what was wicked and what was right. Any- 
thing she liked was wrong. Without Tissa’s friendship she would 
have succumbed to Miss Bird’s brutality and become a nervous, 
ashamed girl. It was Tissa who gave her the courage to bear lightly 
the scathing remarks and thrashings of the embittered governess. It 
was Tissa who made her feel beautiful and loved. 

She paused outside the door to her chamber and glanced down the 
stairs. She caught sight of Tissa’s white sarong in the shadows of the 
hallway. He stepped forward when he saw her looking for him. 

His long black hair flowed loosely over his bare shoulders. His 
dark eyes were filled with a tenderness that made her feel remiss in 
treating him so brusquely. She smiled at him and he beamed happily 
in response, his eyes gleaming and reflecting his pleasure at her 
smile. 
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She closed the door of her room and wandered across to the window, 
intending to shut it as dusk was descending and the mosquitoes were 
darting in. She stood by it thoughtfully. The sun was already hidden 
behind clouds on the horizon. With a sigh, she put Tissa out of her 
mind. She liked him and valued his friendship but now there was a 
stronger force demanding her attention. 

Was it wrong for her to think of Bart Taylor in such a fashion? She 
ached when she pictured his sunburnt features in her mind. His body, 
as he stood on those ramparts only days before, with his legs apart and 
his head raised to the hills, was inviting, appealing to be loved. 

She longed to hug him, to hold his head against her breast and to feel 
his arms around her waist. The feeling she had for him was so over- 
whelming, it made her legs weak. She sat on the edge of the bed, pant- 
ing, her undergarments wet with perspiration and her loins moist. 

The muttering of voices be low her window roused her. Was it Bart? 
Had he come for her? She leaned out expectantly, only to find her 
hopes dashed by the sight ofa Caffre in a loin cloth talking secretively 
to Tissa. 

She was withdrawing her head when she remembered Bart had 
bought a Caffire. She looked again. Tissa and the Caffre were walking 
away from the house. + 

They are going to see Bart, she thought. Without hesitation she 
picked up her bonnet, hurried out of the room and down the stairs. She 
guessed that her father had left the house otherwise Tissa would not 
dare to leave without permission. 

She stepped boldly onto the verandah and tied the ribbons of the 
bonnet under her chin. She tucked in her hair but it fell down as soon 
as she ran into the street. She saw Tissa in the distance. He was dis- 
appearing around acorner with the Caffre as night fell. 

' Amadness drove heron. The years of being cooped upin the house, 
allowed out only in the afternoons under the watchful eye of Miss 
Bird, were forgotten. For a brief moment, she was free. 

She took no notice of the people staring at her as she hurried after 
Tissa and the Caffe. When she had gained on them, she slowed down, 
walking demurely so not to attract more attention. The sight of a 
woman alone on the street after dark was remarkable enough. 

The Street of Moorish Traders was so named because of the 
number of Moors who owned shops and boutiques there. The 
Muhammadans specialised in gems and dress materials. These were 
shops she had never been allowed to visit. 

The colours and displays visible through the open doorways where 
coconut-oil lamps burned, intrigued her. She shrank from the leers of 
the shopkeepers as they entreated her to step inside. It was almost too 
dark to see but she caught sight of Tissa’s white sarong as he passed 
from one shop’s glow to the next. 
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Suddenly she saw they had stopped outside a carved oak door set 
into the wall of a courtyard. She crossed the street and stood in the 
shadow of the house opposite as the Caffre banged on the door with 
his fist. She peered anxiously, waiting to see Bart open the door. 

There was a flash of light as someone drew back the shutter on a. 
grille. A moment later, the door was opened and Tissa and the Caffire 
stepped inside. 

‘Wait! Wait!’ she cried, running across the street before the door 
closed. ‘Let me in!’ 

‘Miss Jessica!’ Tissa’s shout brought her to a halt. ‘What are you 
doing here?’ 

She gaped at the courtyard in astonishment. There were lanterns 
hanging in the branches of trees and the air was filled with the sweet 
fragrance of frangipani flowers. A group of women in gaudily 
coloured shifts were sitting in a corner. They stopped gessiping 
together and stared at her inquisitively. 

She swallowed with embarrassment. Bart was nowhere to be seen. 
She felt her tears coming. 

‘Tissa,’ she blurted out. ‘I was... I thought...’ 

‘You thought I was coming here for a woman?’ His amazement 
showed in his face. ‘What will you tell your father if he discovers 
you’re not at home? You must go back at once.’ He put his arm on 
her shoulder gently. 

‘Come, I’ll take you. I came here on business, I really did. It’s not 
what you think.’ 

‘A woman . . .?” She gulped back her tears, stunned by his remark. 
‘I don’t understand . . .” She gazed around the courtyard again, at 
the simpering, painted ladies until it gradually dawned on her where 
she was. ‘Oh no!’ she gasped. 

Tissa gripped her wrist. ‘I told you. That’s not why I’m here.’ 

‘I don’t care if it is,” she snapped, forgetting how Tissa felt about 
her and how sensitive he was. Her shame made her reckless. 
‘Where’s Bart? Is he here?’ 

‘Bart?’ Tissa looked disappointed. He frowned at the Caffre. 

When she saw his glance she drew away from him. ‘He 7s here!’ 
she said. ‘I must see him.’ 

‘Of course, my dear.’ A stout European woman in a fashionable 
evening gown bustled across the courtyard. ‘Come inside,’ she said, 
catching Jessica by her arm and leading her toward the house. ‘Wel- 
come to my humble abode. I am Madam Gudde.’ 

She glanced expectantly around the parlour as she entered it. 
There was no one there except for a black girl who darted into the 
depths of the house when Madam Gudde waved her away. 

The room contained several love seats in Dutch style with carved 
wooden arms and cane weave upholstery. The luxury of its furnish- 
ings, with heavy velvet drapes at the windows and doors, an ornate 
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almirah and a crystal chandelier, surprised Jessica. She sat as she was 
bidden beside Madam Gudde, blushing under the lady’s penetrating 
gaze. 

‘You must think me silly . . .” she began then her courage left her. 

‘Not at all, my dear. You must understand, though, that Bart isn’t 
here.’ 

Jessica stiffened. ‘You said he was.’ 

‘No, I didn’t. You-said that. I was merely agreeing with your 
anxiety. I didn’t want a scandal in front of my girls.’ 

‘Oh.’ The import of what she had done was at last beginning to 
strike her. ‘Do you. . . do you know where he is?” 

‘Who, dear?’ 

‘Bart Taylor, of course. The English gentleman.’ She looked 
around for Tissa. The front door was closed and they were alone. At 
thought Tissa came here to meet him. Where is he?” 

‘Bart?? 

‘Tissa!’ Jessica wondered why Madam Gudde was being deliber- 
ately dense. 

‘Tissa came at my request. I expect he’s in the kitchen. My dear,’ 
she put her hand out to restrain Jessica from leaping up from the 
couch. ‘Does this English man know of your interest in him?’ 

‘My interest .. .?’ She sat back, her eyes widening with horror. 
‘Oh no!’ 

‘Then why are you drawing the attention of the whole town to 
yourself by seeking him here?’ 

She felt herself plunging from a great height. The energy drained 
from her body and she fell forward into Madam Gudde’s arms. The 
lady held her, comforting her, drawing her to her bosom as Jessica 
gave vent to tears of shame and frustration that had been stoppered 
since her mother died. She wept openly, no longer scared and alone. 

Madam Gudde patted her shoulders and rubbed her back. She 
untied the ribbons of her bonnet and laid it aside, stroking her hair in 
such a calming manner, that Jessica began to stop feeling sorry for 
herself. She raised her head. 

‘You’re very kind,’ she murmured, sniffing to still her tears. 
Madam Gudde passed her a handkerchief and she dabbed at her 
eyes. ‘I wish I could live here.’ 

‘Good God! Whatever for?’ 

‘There’s such a feeling of love here.’ 

‘There should be!’ Madam Gudde’s laugh was heavy with irony. 

Jessica blushed. ‘At home, my father hates me. Miss Bird whips 
me when I do anything wrong. Oh.. .’ She bit her lip anxiously. 

*Yes,’ said Madam Gudde as though reading her mind. ‘What are 
you going to tell Miss Bird? Think what she’ll do if you say you 
sought a man you don’t know in a bordello.’ 

‘T’ll say it was so hot that I went for a walk with Tissa. She should 
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have been at home. I think she was looking for Bart herself.’ 

‘He must bea remarkable young man.’ 

‘He is, Madam Gudde.’ She felt better just thinking about him. 
‘He’s so strong and handsome. My father says he’s keeping me at 
home so I don’t disgrace myself and can be worthy of a good hus- 
band. It’s not a husband I want, it’s Bart.’ 

‘Hush, child!” Madam Gudde looked shocked. ‘Such passion in 
one so young.’ She seem ed to relent. ‘I’ll see that Bart hears how you 
feel. But beware. Perhaps he does not feel the same way about you. 
He’s a man of the world, Jessica.’ She sighed. 

‘Such men sometimes have cold hearts, my dear. The chasing by a 
woman drives them away, not into her arms.’ 

‘Don’t say that! I won’t chase him, I promise. I was lonely. Miss 
Bird whipped me because I spoke to him and felt so funny here.’ She 
touched her breast. ‘I just wanted to see him again.’ 

Madam Gudde clapped her hands and the black girl appeared out 
ofthe shadows. ‘Tell Tissa to come,’ she said. 

‘Jessica, you must go home now. Be careful. It will not please your 
father if he hears you were in my house.’ She grinned. ‘Think of 
what it would do to your reputation? 

She laughed, although she was horrified by the thought. She 
trusted Madam Gudde. ‘Perhaps I’m glad Bart isn’t here,’ she said 
coyly, then blushed as she recognised her lack of tact. 

‘I didn’t mean to be rude. It’s the idea of whathe would have come 
for if he was here. . . oh, I’m so confused.’ 

‘Put that out of your mind, Jessica.” Madam Gudde stood up, 
drawing her to her feet. 

‘If you are ever in need of a friend, come to me. Men are puzzling 
creatures until you know them as well as I do. It’s better to talk about 
them than pursue them. You don’t want a man to think you are weak. 
Let him chase you instead.’ 

‘If only he would.’ She brushed back her hair as Tissa came into 
the room. Madam Gudde handed her bonnet to her. 

‘Tissa,’ she said, ‘tell your master, and Miss Bird, that you 
accompanied Miss Jessica on a visit to the pastor. I’ll speak to the 
pastor myself and he’ll vouch for your story.’ She winked. ‘He’s in 
my back parlour now.’ 

Madam Gudde walked her and Tissa to the door of the courtyard. 
Lozi was waiting there. He opened the door, peered up and down the 
street, and then ushered them out. She walked out boldly, followed 
at a correct distance by Tissa. 

‘Goodnight, my dear,’ whispered Madam Gudde. ‘I'll see Bart 
gets your message.’ 


Lozi slipped back into the courtyard and closed the door. He was 
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shaking his head. “He stop a leopard, Ma, but I doubt he goan stop dat 
wench.’ 

Madam Gudde chuckled in agreement as she returned to the par- 
lour. Bart grinned at her. He had been hiding in one of the bedrooms. 

‘Thank you for putting her off the scent,’ he said with a careless 
laugh. 

‘She must never know you were here, Bart. She had enough trouble 
with her father and that wicked woman, Bird. It would break her 
heart.’ 

His expression changed. ‘Ihad noidea...’ 

‘You forget we don’t have many strangers in Galle. You’re a young 
bachelor. . .” She smiled wryly. ‘See what will happen when you goto 
Colombo. Every spinster and widow, and some wives too, will think 
they’re in love with you. Their fiancés and husbands will be furious. I 
hope you can hold your own in a duel?’ ; 

‘I’m not going to Colombo.’ 

‘You can’t stay here!” Madam Gudde sat down. 

He joined her on the couch and lolled back casually. He crossed his 
ankles, letting his long legs protrude across the floor. His breeches 
were tight and the leather of his boots shone in the candle light. He 
wore aclean silk shirt, open to his waist revealing his suntanned chest. 
His eyes glinted suggestively. 

‘Men!’ Gretchen.Gudde said with resignation. ‘You think you’re 
smart but you’re all the same.’ 

‘It’s only for tonight, Gretchen.’ He smirked, knowing he had won 
her over. ‘In the morning, I’ll be gone. Tissa and Lozi will find slaves 
for me. I’m going toclear some paths across the land sol can surveyit.’ 

‘You'll havea bearer witha gun this time?’ 

‘Of course. But that leopard was more scared than I was.’ 

‘Bart ...’ She leaned over and patted his thigh. ‘Don’t under- 
estimate Marcus Van Dort. Ifhe discovers his daughter is 77 /ove with 
you, that she came ere tonight looking for you, there’s no knowing 
what he’ll do.’ 

‘That’s not my fault.’ 

Madam Gudde withdrew her hand and peered into his eyes. ‘I think 
it is. What are you going to do about her?’ 

‘Nothing. Why should I antagonise Van Dort and make her suffer 
for it? She’ll forget me in a few days when a ship brings some new 
strangers for her to moon over.’ 

‘You don’t know much about women, Bart.’ 

‘I suppose not.’ He grinned, flexing his thighs so his muscles 
rippled under the broadcloth of his breeches. 

‘Get out!” Madam Gudde said suddenly. 

‘What?’ He drew in his legs and sat up. The glare in her eyes was 
intimidating. 

‘You heard. Get out! I’m not letting you stay here tonight. You and 
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Lozi make a fine pair! You both think you’re God’s gift to women. 
Well you're not!’ She pointed at the door, waiting for him to move. 

‘We see all sorts here, Bart Taylor. Sailors so desperate they spill 
on the sheets before they get near the locker. Old men who can’t get 
it up and waste my girl’s night by trying. And young bucks like 
rabbits.’ She grimaced. 

‘That’s what they pay us for. It’s a business, not love. But that girl 
cares for you! Don’t you see? 

‘By the devil!’ He slapped his knee. ‘What’s that got to do with me 
staying here tonight?’ 

“You must understand. Love’s too precious to destroy. You care 
for her too if only you’d recognise it. I’ll not spoil that love by letting 
you near my whores. Now get out.of here before I call my Caffres to 
throw-you out.’ 

He stood up, pulling at his ear. ‘I’m sorry, Gretchen. Did I say 
something -’ 

‘Get out! Take that bear, Lozi, with you too. I don’t want to see 
either ofyou again until, until . . .’ 

‘Until what, Gretchen?’ 

‘Until you’ve smashed Marcus Van Dort, built your plantation 
and married his daughter.’ 

‘Hah!’ He strode toward the door and flung it open. ‘You're too 
romantic to run a herd of whores, Gretchen. I'l] build my plantation 
and maybe I'll deal with Van Dort if he tries to stop me. But marry 
his daughter? Never!’ 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


The atmosphere of indolence returned to the Van Dort residence 
within days of Bart’s departure from Galle. Tissa was skilled at 
mollifying his master; he knew his habits better than Van Dort did 
himself. He anticipated everything his master wanted to do and 
prepared for it. It was his attention to detail that preserved the 
tranquillity of the residence. 

Jessica, too, understood the need for caution. Tissa was relieved 
when she made no protest at Miss Bird giving her six strokes with the 
tawse on her bottom for returning home late ‘from the pastor’s’ the 
evening she was at Madam Gudde’s. The truth was never known. 

Jessica cried herself to sleep that night while Tissa listened help- 
lessly outside her door. For him, it was a fact of life that some things 
happened about which he could do nothing. 

Tissa’s handling of Van Dort was based on the knowledge gained 
during his eleven years serving him. His master was a creature of 
habit who hated his routine to be disrupted. He would flounder 
then, like a drowning man, lashing out at anyone who came near. 

Although the regular pattern at the mansion was restored, and Mr 
Van Dort was once more engaged in the intrigues of his official 
duties, Tissa was apprehensive. For years it was Van Dort’s habit to 
visit Madam Gudde’s establishment on a Friday night. If he was 
particularly roused, he would go on a Sunday and a Tuesday as well. 

Two Fridays had passed and Van Dort had not been to the 
bordello. It augured ill and Tissa feared the consequences as Friday 
night came around again. 

He brought his master the decanter of port without being asked. 
Mr Van Dort waved him away with a loud snort. Tissa knew better 
than to speak although he longed to know what was on his master’s 
mind. He needed to prepare for any eventuality. He watched him 
anxiously from behind the screen that concealed the entrance to the 
kitchen. 

He saw Van Dort struggle to his feet. He had eaten only two plates 
of the chicken stew and some of the fowl remained in its serving dish. 
He walked around the table with his hands behind his back, a scowl 
on his face. He dithered about where to go, either to the drawing- 
room or to the verandah. 

He retreated when he saw Miss Bird and Jessica were reading in 
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the drawing-room. Instead, he ambled to his chair on the verandah. 
Tissa hastened to bring him his pipe and tobacco. 

‘Stop fussink over me, dammit!’ Van Dort snatched the pipe from 
Tissa’s hand. ‘Perhaps you vant to smoke it for me as vell?’ 

‘Sir?’ Tissa bowed his head, deeply disturbed by his master’s 
mood. 

‘Go avay, boy!’ Van Dort waved his arm in the air as though 
sweeping him out of sight. The sleeve of his coat brushed against the 
small table beside his chair. It toppled over and Tissa dived to catch 
it before it fell to the floor. He replaced it gently, keeping his eyes 
lowered. ; 

‘You’re so damn clumsy,’ roared Van Dort. ‘I’m going to buy a 
girl to replace you.’ 

‘Yes, master, sir.’ Tissa held his breath and backed off the veran- 
dah, leaving Van Dort staring grimly out into the night. The emerald 
glow of fireflies sparkled in the dark. A moth crashed suddenly into 
the lantern glass and buzzed in bewilderment. 

His master’s mood puzzled Tissa as he went about his work. Malie 
helped him clear the dining-table. Both moved silently, without 
talking, so they gave no cause to set Mr Van Dort grumbling again. 
He was smoking his pipe, clouds of smoke billowing into the dining 
rooin through the open windows as the breeze blew in from the sea. 

Tissa prayed the tension had passed and that after a few pipes, his 
master would retire to bed. The house was peaceful with the sound 
of the sea the only noise as it pounded the rocks beyond the ramparts. 

There was aloud grunt from Van Dort. Tissa and Malie looked at 
each other in alarm. Tissa signalled to his brother to stay where he 
was while he hurried onto the verandah. 

Mr Van Dort was on his feet. There was a Caffre standing in the 
street which was a foot below the level of the verandah so Mr Van 
Dort seemed to be taller than he was. He held the Negro’s ear and 
was twisting it viciously. 

The Caffre, who could have felled Van Dort with a swift punch to 
his bloated stomach, bent his head and yelled loudly for mercy. 

‘Got you, boy.’ Van Dort chuckled with glee. 

‘Please, sah! Hurtin’, sah!’ 

‘Good. You shall be vipped!’ He turned to Tissa. ‘See vat I caught. 
This boy was watchink the house. Spyink on me. I can see in the 
dark, boy.” He shook the Negro’s head. ‘Bring my svitch, Tissa. I 
will lash him myself.’ 

‘Please, sah...” 

Tissa regarded the Caffre quizzically. ‘I know him, master. This 
one’s not a thief. He’s a messenger at the port.’ 

‘Ah so!’ He gave the boy’s ear another twist. ‘Vy isn’t he at vork? 
The packet’s in from Colombo, I saw it anchor.’ His eyes glinted at 
the Negro’s yell of pain. 
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Tissa noticed something in the Caffire’s hand. He leaned over and 
took it from him. 

‘Vat’s that, vat’s that?’ 

He held up a letter and looked from his master to the Negro. ‘This 
boy’s a messenger. He was bringing it here.’ 

Van Dort pushed the Negro away with a biow to his face. ‘Give me 
that! 

Tissa hesitated. ‘It’s addressed to Mr Bart Taylor.’ 

‘Is it indeed? Mr Van Dort sneered as he advanced on him, the 
Negro forgotten. ‘Vat do you intend to do vith it? Do you know vere 
Mr Bart Taylor is?’ he asked sarcastically. 

‘No. ..no, master.’ He backed away. 

‘De cap’n say be sure gib de paper to Massa Bart, sah. No one else. 
I watchin’ see ifhe here.’ The Negro stuck out his lower lip in sullen 
defiance. He rubbed his ear. 

‘Be off vith you!’ Van Dort held out his hand for the letter. 

Tissa was bewildered. If he refused, Van Dort’s temper would 
erupt. Yet if he gave him the letter, Bart would never receive it. He 
hesitated as long as he dared. ‘Here, master,’ he said diplomatically. 
‘For you to keep safe.’ 

‘Vat the hell does that matter to you!’ Van Dort snatched the letter 
and carried it back to his chair. 

Tissa unwrapped a coin from the waistband of his sarong and gave 
it to the Caffre. “Fell the captain you delivered the letter to Mr Van 
Dort personally,’ he said. ‘You understand? The registrar will take 
care of it.” The Negro rolled his eyes and disappeared back into the 
night. 

Van Dort was unfolding the letter, his eyes squinting eagerly at 
the page of manuscript. Tissa brought a lamp and stood behind him, 
holding it above his master’s head. He hoped in this way to be able to 
read the letter over his shoulder. He had notseen Bart for two weeks, 
since he went into the interior with a gang of slaves hired from a 
burgher on the coast. 

‘Put down that lamp? Van Dort shielded the letter with his hand 
so he could not see it. “This is official business. Get on with your 
work.’ 

He did as he was told without protest. He was not afraid of Van 
Dort. His master had beaten him so many times, he was inured to the 
slaps and whipp ings he received. It was his fate. 

His concern was for Jessica, not himself. When Van Dort was 
angry, he took it out on her. He wondered whether to tell her that her 
fat her had intercepted a letter for Bart. It was from his mother, that 
much he had seen. 

He decided to say nothing. It irked him that Jessica was so fond of 
the English man. When she sat at her window witha book, or in the 
drawing-room with Miss Bird, she was not reading. He guessed 
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where her thoughts were. She was becoming more listless day by 
day. She ate very little. All her time was spent dreaming. 

‘Vat!’ There was an explosion of anger from the verandah. He 
cringed. Van Dort stomped into the house, waving the letter in his 
hand. ‘Vere is she?’ he demanded. 

Tissa stepped away from the drawing-room door and Van Dort 
pushed it open. 

‘Girl, vat is this?’ He slapped his daughter’s cheek before she had 
time to rise from the couch. Miss Bird sat demurely, her eyes bright. 

Jessica reeled from the blow. ‘Papa...’ She was on the verge of 
tears. 

‘Don’t lie to me, girl. Vat have you told that man?’ 

‘What man?’ She held up her book to ward off another blow but 
Van Dort was stabbing at the letter with his finger. 

He swung around and glared at Miss Bird. ‘You knew about this?’ 

‘No, Mr Van Dort,’ the governess replied primly. ‘What is it?’ 

‘A letter. From the bugger’s mother.’ 

Jessica gasped but Van Dort was so obsessed with outrage he did 
not hear. He waved the letter and moved clumsily around the room, 
crashing into a table and kicking Miss Bird’s needlework basket. 

Tissa scurried to retrieve it, keeping out of his master’s way as he 
gesticulated angrily. 

‘His /ovink mother says to dear Bart, that she was delighted to hear 
from-him.’ Van Dort sneered as though these words were evidence of 
some dreadful perfidy. 

‘She says vat a fine time they are havink in Colombo and are quite 
svept off their feet by the attentions of so many handsome escorts. 
Humph!’ He glared triumphantly at Jessica. 

‘Now here this. ‘‘I was amused,” she says, “by your encounter 
with the daughter of the registrar. She sounds quite charmink and I 
hope to make her acquaintance in due course.” ’ He thrust the letter 
at Jessica. 

‘Vat does that mean, heh? Bart Taylor has been here? Vat did you 
do, heh?’ He stepped in front of her and lowered his face to hers, his 
eyes popping with rage. 

She blenched at the foul odour of his breath. ‘I have done nothing, 
Papa.’ 

Tissa sucked his lips anxiously, hoping Jessica would say no more 
in case she made her father more suspicious. 

‘Oh, she’s a wicked girl, Mr Van Dort.’ Miss Bird drew herself up 
in her chair until her back was as straight as a poker. ‘I punished her 
for speaking to that man from her window. She hasn’t stopped 
thinking about him ever since.’ 

‘How do you know what I’m thinking?’ 

‘She does things to herself, Mr Van Dort. At night. In her bed. I 
know!’ Miss Bird’s harsh features were rigid with disgust. 
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‘Heh?’ Van Dort’s grunt betrayed his confusion. He eyed Jessica 
spitefully. “You’re an evil, lustful child. Just like your mother.’ He 
turned away. ‘Take her to her room, Bird. Tie her hands to the bed 
posts so she can’t touch herself.’ 

‘Yes, Mr Van Dort.’ Miss Bird rose eagerly. She caught Jessica by 
her wrist and pulled her to her feet. At her waist, on a cord, she 
carried a tawse with a short handle and ten thin leather thongs. She 
seized it with her free hand and smacked it sharply across Jessica’s 
buttocks. 

Tissa stealthily retrieved the letter from the couch, stuck it under 
his shirt and hurried after his master. He was troubled by the evil 
that blazed in Van Dort’s eyes. There was something happening that 
he did not understand. 

He gazed at his master as he stood on the edge of the verandah. 
Van Dort was stroking his crotch. Suddenly, he roared with anguish 
and stepped down into the street. He waddled away rapidly into the 
darkness. 

Tissa sighed with relief. If one of Madam Gudde’s whores drained 
the poison out of him, he would be in a better temper by morning. 

He moved from room to room, dousing the lamps and closing 
shutters. He listened carefully for the sounds of distress from 
Jessica’s chamber but he heard nothing unusual. He sat on the 
bottom step until he was certain Miss Bird had retired to her own 
room, then he walked quietly up the stairs. 

Jessica’s room was in darkness as he pushed open the door. He 
took a candlestick with him from the landing and crept in. ‘Are you 
all right?’ he whispered, holding the candle above his head. 

She was stretched out on her bed with the curtains drawn around 
her. ‘Tissa?’ Her voice was faint. ‘You shouldn’t come here. Miss 
Birdie: 

‘Ssh!’ He put the candlestick on a table and parted the curtain. 
Jessica was spreadeagled on top of the bed. Her arms were stretched 
above her head, lashed at the wrists to the bed’s posts by lengths of 
coconut fibre string. Her ankles were bound to the foot posts in the 
same manner. 

He stared at her for a few moments, torn between desire at the 
sight of her body sprawled so invitingly in front of him, and pity for 
her helplessness. He touched her wrist. The knots had tightened 
with her struggles and the coarse fibres were chafing her skin. 

J didn’t think she’d do it,’ Jessica said lamely. I didn’t want to 
scream in case Papa came up to beat me.’ 

‘He’s at Ma Gudde’s.’ He frowned. ‘I’ll have to cut you loose. I 
can’t unfasten these knots; they’re too tight.’ 

‘Miss Bird will know.’ 

‘I should tie her instead.’ He leaned over. In his heart he longed to 
kiss her, to show her how much he adored her and would help her, 
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whatever happened. He felt her breath on his cheek and lowered his 
lips. 

Jessica was startled when he drew close. She turned her head to 
one side. Hastily, he pulled back. 

‘T’ll go for a knife,’ he said, feeling wretched for trying to force 
himself on her. 

‘Yes, yes please . . .” She paused. ‘Tissa, I do like you. . .’ 

His dismay vanished. He left the room in a hurry to find a knife to 
release her. His spirits soared because of what she had said. 

At the top of the stairs he heard a noise. His despairreturned. Van 
Dort was back! He retreated into the shadows of the landing. It was 
too late for him to descend without being discovered. 

He waited, scarcely daring to breathe. He heard heavy footsteps as 
Van Dort clumped to the liquor cabinet in the dining-room. The key 
was in the lock. He wrenched open the door and there was a clatter as 
he pulled out a bottle. Tissa heard the sound ofa drink being poured 
and then the loud smack of Van Dort’s lips as he drained the glass. 
He poured himself a second one. Tissa hoped he would return to the 
verandah so he could sneak down to the kitchen. 

There was a loud creak of timber straining. Van Dort had stepped 
on the bottom stair. The whole staircase shook as he clambered up 
drunkenly. He was muttering under his breath. Tissa strained his 
ears to catch what he was saying. 

‘Damn Gretchen! . .. who needs a whore anyway . .~. I’ll buy a 
wench of my own.’ 

He leaned heavily on the banisters when he reached the top of the 
stairs. He glanced around the landing and took a sip from the glass in 
his hand. It seemed to Tissa that he was gazing straight at him. 

He held his breath. He was crouched behind a large wooden chest 
that contained linen. It was outside Miss Bird’s room. Since there 
was no candle on the landing and it was dark, Van Dort did not see 
him. Instead his master focused on the door of his own room and 
headed toward it. Tissa sighed. 

As he was about to enter his chamber, the flicker of the candle in 
Jessica’s room attracted his attention. Tissa, in his hurry to release 
Jessica, had left the door ajar. 

Van Dort lurched toward it and kicked it open with his foot. His 
drink spilled and he stumbled into the room. 


Van Dort uttered a loud hoot when he saw Jessica: ‘Vat is this?” he 
shouted. ‘Now you see the error of your vays, heh?’ He staggered to 
the bed and ripped the curtain from it. 

Jessica stared at him, trembling with fear. ‘I’m sorry, Papa. Please 
don’t beat me.’ 

‘Aha!’ He paused as if the idea gave him pleasure. 

His cheeks puffed out and his eyes wandered the length of her 
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body. She did not know the humiliation he had suffered that night. 
Because of Madam Gudde’s strictures he could not get a whore. This 
girl, lying with her legs bound open, could serve as one. 

He drained the arrack from his glass and flung it acress the room. 
It shattered against a wall. 

Jessica winced at the sound. ‘Papa...’ 

He lunged at her, gripping the hem of her nightdress and pulling 
it up to her waist. Her thighs were pale below the triangular patch of 
ginger hair that glinted in the candlelight. He smacked his lips 
loudly and leaned over to peer at her. 

Jessica bucked, struggling to twist herself away so that he could 
not see. He slapped her thigh. 

‘Keep still, girl. I vant to know if you’re a virgin.’ 

She stared at him, unable to believe what was happening. She 
whimpered with shame. 

‘Are you?’ He pulled a filthy handkerchief from the sleeve of his 
coat and rolled it up into a ball. She was moaning louder now. 

‘Shut up, girl!’ He smashed the back of his hand across her cheek. 

She opened her mouth to scream and he plunged the balled hand- 
kerchief into it, holding it there until she was gagged. Her eyes were 
glazed. 

“Now I see!’ He bunched his fist with two fingers and thumb 
extended and drove it roughly between her open legs. He pushed 
against her until his fingers penetrated. 

‘Ah,’ he said, his eyes glinting as he worked his fingers in and out. 
‘That’s vat you like, heh?’ 


The chamber-pot full of urine spilled over his head. He gulped with 
surprise, blinking the stinging liquid from his eyes. ‘Vat the hell. . .’ 

He rose up to’see Miss Bird aiming the utensil at his head. He 
jerked away from Jessica and the china pot bounced off the mattress 
and smashed on the floor. He struggled to stand. His breeches were 
caught around his thighs and he tumbled off the bed onto the floor at 
Miss Bird’s feet. 

Tissa rushed in with the knife and hacked at the bonds that 
secured Jessica’s wrists. He pulled down her nightgown to cover her 
and gouged out the gag from her mouth. Then he cut the ropes at her 
ankles. She was in a swoon, mercifully unaware of what her father 
had done. 

‘You naughty boy!’ said Miss Bird, raising her tawse and striking 
it across Van Dort’s plump, naked buttocks. He scrambled under the 
bed to get out of her way. 

Tissa closed his hand over the tawse until Miss Bird’s grip slack- 
ened and she let it fall. 

“You saved Jessica,’ he said. ‘Now help her.’ 

Miss Bird obeyed. She lifted Jessica’s limp body into her arms and 
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crooned softly. Van Dort’s head, dripping wet with urine, emerged 
from under the bed. He pulled himself out and stood up, fumbling to 
fasten his breeches. 

‘I only vanted vat vas stolen from me,’ he said drunkenly before 
shrugging his shoulders and shambling from the room. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


The sun slanted over the ramparts. Bart stood with Tissa in the shade 
of a Flamboyant tree listening with mounting disgust as he outlined 
what had happened to Jessica. The revulsion shattered the peace of 
mind he had gained after three weeks in the interior staking out his 
claim. 

‘Where is she now?’ he asked anxiously. ‘Is she all right?’ 

‘Thesame.’ Tissa sighed, tilting his head to one side indicating that 
nothing could be done. 

He glanced down the street toward the house. ‘She’s not at her 
window.’ 

‘She doesn’t know you’ve returned.’ 

‘Is Van Dort at home?’ 

Tissa nodded. 

‘I’m going to see him.’ 

‘No, Bart, don’t do that!’ Tissa placed his hand on his shoulder. ‘It 
will make it worse for her.” 

‘We must do something.’ He twisted away from Tissa’s restraining 
hand.and walked a few paces in the shadow under the wall of the ram- 
part. ‘To treat his daughter like that! I feel Iam to blame.’ 

‘Well, keep out of his way. As soon ashe hears you’re back, he’ll lose 
his temper again.’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘He thinks you’re the cause of the ill luck that’s come his way since 
you arrived. Madam Gudde defies him and he can’t use her whores. 
He’s trying to buy a girl instead.’ 

Bart stared at Jessica’s window. Sometimes, when he lay down to 
sleep on the plateau under the makeshift shelter of plaited coconut 
leaves, she entered his thoughts. His concern was that of an older 
brother for a sister. She was close to his sister’s age but how different 
she was from Sarah. She was vulnerable and innocent, and alone. 

‘If my mother was here, she’d know what to do.’ He smacked his 
fists together in exasperation. 

‘I’m doing what I can.’ Tissa was slighted. ‘I puta herb in his coffee 
to calm him.’ 

‘Why does he hate her so?” 

‘He’s always been like that. Perhaps something happened, long ago 

. I don’t know.’ 
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‘His brain’s been fried by the sun,’ said Bart. ‘Pity there’s no way 
to get rid of him. The governor should have an Englishman to do his 
job. I'll write to mother.’ 

Tissa remembered the letter. He pulled it from his sarong. “This is 
what upset him.’ 

Bart scowled when he saw the seal was broken. ‘Who else has read 
this?’ he demanded after reading it quickly. 

‘No one.’ 

‘Except you?” He guessed Tissa would read it to see if he could 
turn the contents to his advantage. ‘This means Van Dort knows the 
site I want for my plantation.’ 

‘He’s known that since the first day. Burghers, Ceylonese, 
Muhammadans, everyone reports to him. He extracts favours, infor- 
mation, even property, to perform the duties the British employ him 
to do.’ 

‘He can’t stop me! It’s unclaimed land. It’s forest.’ 

‘You're a foreigner.’ 

‘So is he. How can he own property?’ 

‘He was born here. He has the blood of the Low Country people in 
his veins. One of his grandmothers was a salagama, a cinnamon 
peeler.’ 

‘Jessica looks white,’ Bart mused aloud. ‘You’d never think her 
blood is tainted.’ 

‘She has her mother’s beauty. She was a Dutch lady from 
Holland.’ 

Bart hummed thoughtfully. In his mind he carried a picture of 
Jessica’s ivory complexion and her long golden hair. That image 
haunted him during his time on the plateau. He shook his head. She 
was nothing to him and, besides, she was a burgher. 

‘Where will Van Dort find a slave girl?’ 

His question took Tissa by surprise. ‘In the villages. If a peasant 
needs money, Van Dort will lend it. When he can’t pay, the daughter 
becomes a hostage.’ 

‘Are there no slave auctions?’ 

Tissa was amused. ‘No! Sometimes there are private deals for the 
sale of Caffres.’ 

‘Where do they come from?’ 

‘Merchantmen used to bring them from Madagascar or the 
Seychelles for the British army. Since some escaped and became 
guards for the King of Kandy, the British have stopped importing 
them.’ 

‘I’m not surprised.’ Bart laughed. ‘The Caffires have been spoiled. 
They’re too lazy and the whip only makes them surly.’ He considered 
for a moment. 

‘I need two score prime Negroes to season, not Caffires like Lozi 
who’ve learned too many tricks. With a good gang I could clear all 
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the forest and have cane growing in twelve months.’ 

‘Without title to the land? Mr Van Dort would have you evicted.’ 

Bart glanced appreciatively at Tissa. ‘You’re a clever little devil.’ 

‘I have a good teacher. Mr Van Dort could bamboozle a 
Muhammadan gem merchant.’ 

‘Indeed?’ Bart stroked his chin. ‘We must find a way to outwit him 
ourselves. Will you help me?’ 

‘As long as Miss Jessica doesn’t suffer.’ 

Bart wondered briefly about Tissa’s concern for the girl. He 
hoped it was due to youthful loyalty and nothing stronger. ‘She 
won’t suffer,’ he said and glanced up at the window again. 

He caught a glimpse of a woman’s head being withdrawn. ‘Tissa,’ 
he said, intrigued by what he saw. ‘Tell me about Miss Bird...” 


A few minutes later, Bart was seated on the rampart wall, his legs 
dangling over the edge. The sea was crashing on the rocks below him 
drowning the noises of the bullock carts jangling along the street. He 
had moved away from Van Dort’s house and sat staring out to sea by 
the Triton bastion. If he turned, he could see where ships bobbed at 
anchor in the harbour. The packet from Colombo was due soon. He 
scanned the sea to look for it. 

‘Oh, fancy meeting you here, Mr Taylor!’ The woman’s gasp of 
surprise satisfied convention but did not fool him. It was Miss Bird 
he had glimpsed watching him from Jessica’s window. 

‘Miss .. .2? He scrambled to his feet and smiled in his most 
obliging manner. 

-‘Do not think me forward,’ she said, simpering. ‘My name is Miss 
Bird. I feel I know you since Mr Van Dort, my employer, often 
speaks of you.’ 

‘You flatter me, Miss Bird.’ 

‘You have made such an impression on him.’ 

Bart studied her carefully, searching for a flicker of happiness in 
her eyes or a quiver of gaiety'on her lips. There was none. Her face 
was hard, her cheeks sallow and drawn, and her eyes shone with a 
manic gleam. One hand tightly clutched the handle of her parasol, 
holding it over her head, while the other fidgeted nervously at her 
side. 

He wondered what emotions stirred in her undernourished 
bosom, scrupulously buttoned under her high-necked gown of grey. 
He raised his eyebrow. ‘I would rather make an impression on you,’ 
he said mockingly. 

Miss Bird did not blush as he hoped. Instead, her thin lips tight- 
ened and she regarded him with suspicion. ‘Why?’ 

‘Why?’ He tossed the question back at her while he thought 
quickly. He shifted his stance so that she could see his profile and his 
mane of fair hair silhouetted against the setting sun. 
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‘Because your reputation as a woman of serious virtue does you 
credit, Miss Bird. It must be hard for someone of your ability to be 
confined, like an imprisoned pilot, to Galle.’ 

‘Pilots, Mr Taylor, were confined here because of secrets they 
might divulge to an enemy if allowed their freedom. . .’ 

‘You, Miss Bird, have no secrets to tell?’ 

‘Why do you jest with me, sir?’ She twisted her parasol. ‘Are you 
laughing at my misfortune?’ 

‘Heaven forbid!’ He slapped his thigh and turned to face her so 
she would see the sincerity in his eyes. ‘You misunderstand me. To 
work for such an unfeeling man as Mr Van Dort. . . Don’t you long 
to be free?’ 

‘He is a very considerate employer. I am content.’ 

Bart realised he was trying the wrong approach if he wanted to win 
Miss Bird’s connivance. He could not imagine she was infatuated 
with Van Dort. Her loyalty sprung from her upbringing. 

‘You see,’ he laughed, bestowing the full impact of his smile on 
her. ‘Do you not have all the qualities of a young lady of great 
virtue?’ 

Her restless hand stopped twirling the parasol. She raised her 
cold, grey eyes to his and a glimmer of pride shone in them. ‘I should 
hope I do,’ she said. ‘Even so far from respectable society, Mr 
Taylor, one strives to keep one’s standards.’ 

‘And to set a good example to your charge?’ Bart added enthusias- 
tically. 

‘Of course.’ Miss Bird seemed to swell with confidence. She began 
to stroll along the ramparts peeking sideways to see ifhe was follow- 
ing. ‘The locals do talk such nonsense, Mr Taylor. What will they 
say when they see us promenading together?’ 

TJ have no doubt they will envy me. Are you the only English lady 
here?’ 

‘No.’ She bit her lip, betraying her regret. ‘There are some with 
the garrison.’ 

‘Not of your class, I fear. They are no company for you.’ 

“You are very understanding. Iam sorry Mr Van Dort has gained a 
poor opinion of you.’ 

‘It pleases me that you have not.’ 

‘I never have. But you must desist from your attentions, Mr 
Taylor. It’s not seemly.’ She halted. They were approaching the 
Clippenberg bastion where the path became a secluded walk away 
from the houses of the town. 

T shall return home now,’ she said. ‘Pray, do not accompany me. 
Mr Van Dort would not approve.’ 

He pretended to be disappointed. ‘When can I see you?’ 

She studied him with the intensity to be expected of a strict 
governess, a scrutiny that went beyond his apparently dejected face 
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to the thought behind it. Despite his bravado, he felt like a naughty 
child under her stare. He strove hard not to blink. 

Evidently, she was satisfied. ‘I do not know,’ she said coyly. ‘It is 
my habit to attend church on Sundays.’ 

‘Mine too.’ 

‘Really?’ She frowned at his lie. ‘I have not seen you.’ 

‘Not here, not yet. P’ve been in the interior. In England, ah yes! 
With my mother and sister.’ He smiled contritely. ‘Won’t you let me 
escort you home? It’s late.’ 

‘No, no.’ She glanced at the sky with surprise, then lowered her 
parasol with embarrassment because the sun was no longer shining. 
‘Good evening, Mr Taylor.’ 

He bowed and she hurried off along the path, her tread much 
lighter than it was before. He hoped he could succeed in stirring 
compassion within her. His aim was to do Jessica a kindness by 
flirting with Miss Bird so she would be less severe. If his deceit did 
that, it was worthwhile. 

Night was fast descending. He stepped down from the rampart 
path to enter the narrow streets of the town. He found the street 
noise unnerving after three weeks in the forest. The jangling carts, 
shouting childrén and the clink of cooking pans as he passed the 
kitchens of houses, hid the natural sounds of dusk. 

He loved the countryside; his bivouac on the plateau was a paradise 
for him. He was uncomfortable as he walked the narrow streets, 
stepping around the arcs of light that shone from open doorways. 

I should not have come to Galle, he thought. Lozi was getting 
provisions in the bazaar. They were to sleep in the native quarter. He 
need not have visited the fort but he wanted to see Tissa. 

The news of what Van Dort had done to Jessica saddened him. I7’s 
not my responsibility, he reasoned with a shrug. 

There was a commotion at the landing wharf as he walked out 
through the fort gate. The packet from Colombo had just anchored 
and a crowd was gathered to welcome the passengers. He stood in the 
darkness of the archway under the ramparts and watched grandly 
dressed near-Europeans making as much noise as the natives when 
they shouted for bearers. 

He saw Tissa talking to a thin-faced European in the dirty white 
uniform of a merchant navy officer. He guessed he was being dis- 
cussed and strolled over to join them. 

‘Mr Fortin, super cargo of the ship Eliza,’ Tissa said, performing 
the introduction with a flourish. 

‘Ye wants niggers?’ Fortin wasted no time on the preliminaries. 
‘Not much demand for ’em now.’ . 

‘Ifthere are no masters,’ said Bart, ‘what need is there for slaves?” 

Mr Fortin eyed Bart quizzically. ‘S’pose ye’re right.’ He spat into 
the sea, obviously unimpressed. 
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Bart could not blame him. He was dressed worse than:Mr Fortin 
himself. His breeches were stained with mud and his shirt was torn 
by brambles. He stank with the stench of the forest. If Mr Fortin was 
disturbed by his appearance, Miss Bird must have been appalled. 

‘I’m staking out a plantation in the interior,’ he explained. ‘I need 
two score prime Negroes to work the land. No runts and none 
ruptured.’ 

‘No fillies?’ 

Bart ignored the innuendo. ‘Why should I want fillies?’ 

Mr Fortin shrugged. ‘Suit yerself. In the Isle de France they asks 
for fillies. They wants ’em ter breed because the British are agin the 
trade.’ 

Bart remembered his conversation with the Bondmaster at The 
Marchioness of Witham’s soirée the previous year. ‘Whelps!’ 
Carlton Todd had said. ‘Better crop than cane. Everyone needs 
slaves. Shipping them is banned in the Caribbean so we’ve got to 
breed slave whelps of our own.’ 

He pulled at his ear lobe. ‘Can you get females?’ 

‘Aye. Can get ye fancies too if ye pays.’ 

‘No.’ Bart ignored Fortin’s leer and considered his requirements. 
Youngsters - whelps — would be easier to season to his ways. 

‘I’d be willing to buy half a score of males in prime condition, age 
fifteen to twenty, not less than five feet four in height. Also five or six 
females, same age and size, free from disease too. And youngsters, 
male and female mixed, around twelve years old.’ 

“Ye knows yer business.’ 

‘I do, Mr Fortin.’ Bart was pleased he had impressed him. ‘T’ll pay 
the market rate, with a bonus for you personally.’ 

‘In advance.’ 

He looked askance at the man. ‘On delivery.’ 

‘I need some collateral.’ 

Bart shrugged. ‘Then we have no deal.’ He turned and began to 
walk away. Tissa tugged his sleeve. 

‘What is it?’? he snapped, feigning his irritability to impress 
Fortin. 

‘Mr Fortin doesn’t know you, Bart. He does need collateral.’ 

‘I’ve been insulted,’ he shouted. ‘My word as an English gentle- 
man is enough.’ 

Mr Fortin spat again into the sea. ‘If I ships yer niggers, young 
feller, how ye’re going ter land ’em?’ 

‘Direct at the river that serves my plantation. It’s five miles down 
the coast. Why?’ 

For answer, Fortin nodded his head in the direction of the wharf. 
Standing at the top, scrutinising everyone who landed, was Mr Van 
Dort. ‘He ain’t goin’ ter like it,’ said Fortin with a shrug. ‘’Less ye 
cuts him in.’ 
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‘Do it,’ said Bart holding out his hand to seal the agreement. ‘Two 
score Negroes and an extra pair of wenches for him.’ 

‘Aye,’ said Fortin, his narrow face creasing with a mirthless grin. 
‘Ye got the idea.’ He ignored the handshake and sauntered away, 
hawking loudly. 

Tissa was upset by the rough way white men did business 
together. He tried to steer Bart back to the shadows before Mr Van 
Dort saw him. Bart brushed him aside. 

‘Mr Van Dort,’ he called over the heads of the people crowding 
the wharf. ‘Good evening to you:’ - 

‘No. . :!’ Tissa gasped and disappeared into the crowd before his 
master saw them together. 

‘Fine night for contraband, what?’ 

Mr Van Dort jerked up his head to see who dared to hail him with 
such familiarity. He gawked at the sight of Bart in his ragged clothes. 

‘You!’ he spluttered before he could control himself. He raised his 
cane angrily and brought it down on the back of a hapless native. 

Bart winked and darted away into the night. 


Before dawn the next morning, Bart was on the trail. Lozi had done 
the bargaining for the provisions they needed at the camp on the 
plateau. There were three Negroes with them to carry the loads and 
Bart himself shouldered a heavy pack of supplies. - 

The Caffires he had hired found him a strange master compared 
with their burgher owners. He drove them hard but did not shirk at 
doing a share of the work himself. 

‘The plantation is my dream, Lozi,’ he had explained. ‘So it must 
be my sweat that is spilled to build it.’ 

With Bart doing as muchas he asked of the Caffres, none of them 
complained they were unable to work. It became a matter of honour 
that they should strive to do better than him. They were a contented 
gang as they jogged along the trail through the coconut groves. 

Sunrise found them beyond the hovels on the outskirts of Galle. 
Lozi was setting the pace although Bart noticed how he was slower 
than when they made the journey for the first time. 

A morning mist drifted up through the palm trees and the scene 
was one of tranquillity after the bustle and noise of Galle. The sun 
threw long shadows that covered the path with a cool half-light. 

‘Lozi,’ he called, increasing his speed to catch up with the Caffre. 
‘We'll rest here.’ He pointed to the trees. ‘A drink?’ 

‘Yessa!’ beamed Lozi, halting immediately. He lifted his bundle 
down from his head and the other Caffires did the same. He jerked his 
head at one of them and muttered in the language of his tribe. 

The Caffire pulled off his loin cloth, wiped his hands on it and 
bound it around his feet. He climbed the trunk of a tree using his 
bound feet as a brake each time he paused to haul himself higher. He 
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was at the top ofthe tree when Lozi frowned. 

‘What’s wrong?’ asked Bart, standing clear as the boy threw down 
the coconuts. J 

Lozi cocked his head, listenitig. ‘Horses,’ he said grimly. ‘In 2 
hurry.’ 

Bart was intrigued. ‘If we had horses we could ride to the plateau in 
an hour.’ He paused, thinking aloud. ‘No, slaves come first. I’ll buy 
slaves to build before I buy horses.’ 

‘Sah!’ Lozi beckoned him urgently. ‘We must hide, in de bush.’ 

‘Whatever for?’ 

Lozi shook his head with exasperation at his dimness. ‘Better safe 
dan sorry, sah, my ol’ massa say.’ 

‘He was a soldier trained to regard everyone as his enemy.’ Bart 
dismissed the idea and looked at the tree. ‘Throw them down,’ he 
shouted to the naked Negro at the top. 

Lozi repeated the command although he kept one eye on the trail 
behind them. As the coconuts hit the ground, Bart felt the vibrations of 
hoofs. He glancedback. 

An incredible sight met his eyes. There was only one horse, a fine 
animal, and it was galloping toward him at a furious pace. There were 
two riders mounted on it. 

The youth holding the reins had lost control. His eyes were glazed 
and his face taut with determination, despite his terror. His passenger, 
a boy with blond hair that streamed out behind him in the breeze, clung 
to his waist. 

Neither of them saw Bart standing in the path. The Caffres fled into 
the undergrowth as the runaway horse bore down on them. 

‘Sah!’ shouted Lozi when Bart remained unperturbed. ‘De horse 
goan kill yo’. Jump, sah!’ 

Bart tossed aside the coconut he was holding and crouched, ready to 
leap. The horsethundered toward him. 

With its legs threatening to pound him to the earth, he sprang. He 
caught the bridle and clung to it, fighting to get a foothold when he felt 
himself being dragged along the trail. Gradually, as he struggled with 
the horse, it slowed toa halt. 

He pulled himself to his feet and stroked the horse’s neck, crooning 
softly tocalm it. When he was satisfied, he raised his eyes to look at the 
riders. 

‘What the devil!’ he exclaimed breathlessly. ‘Tissa?’ 

‘Oh, master, sir.’ The youth released the reins. ‘Thank you! I’m not 
used tohorses. . .’ 

The Caffres ran to help. Tissa gently handed down his companion. 
There wasa shriek from him when he saw one of the Caffres was naked. 

‘Dammit, Tissa!’ Bart burst out laughing. “That’s the strangest boy 
I’veeverseen.’ Hepushedaway thenaked Caffire andtookthe boy in his 
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Jessica gazed at him with relief. ‘I won’t faint,’ she said. ‘I 
promise.’ 

He set her down on the ground. She staggered against him. ‘I’m 
going to be brave, Bart, like you...’ 

‘Are you, Jess?’ he said as she swooned into his arms. 
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CHAPTER NINE 


‘She insisted ..’ Tissa wrung his hands in despair. The blood was 
drained from his cheeks and his face and body were a sickly yellowish 
colour. His long hair was dishevelled around his bare shoulders. 

The only garment he wore was his sarong, doubled up to his 
thighs revealing his lean, muscular legs covered with hair as dark as 
that on his head. He was panting. 

‘Catch your breath,’ said Bart softly. He lowered himself to the 
ground with Jessica in his arms, carefully positioning hersothat her 
head rested on his lap. 

She was wearing a white sarong like Tissa’s. He pulled it-down 
from her thighs, covering her legs. He noticed how fair her skin was, 
and soft to his touch. Her shirt was borrowed from Tissa. Her hair 
was disordered, long golden strands caught across her face. He 
smoothed it back gently. Her lips were full, the red of hibiscus 
against the pallor of her complexion. They quivered hesitantly. 

‘Foolish girl,’ he muttered. He was surprised when he looked up 
and saw everyone watching him. ‘Hey up! What’s this! Lozi, fetch 
some water. Someone calm the horse.’ 

He issued instructions to keep his mind off the delicate creature 
lying so trustingly in his arms. The rise and fall of her bosom 
matched the throbbing of his heart. He attributed his agitation to the 
effort of stopping the runaway horse. 

Tissa hunkered down beside him, gazing at Jessica. ‘I’m sorry, 
Bart,’ he said anxiously. ‘Don’t be angry.’ 

‘Angry?’ He puckered his brow. There was a warmth stirring in 
his loins. ‘I suppose I should be. Devilish complications now, eh?’ 
He stroked Jessica’s hair without being aware of what he was doing. 

‘What about Mr Van Dort? He’ll send a gang to look for her. If he 
finds her here, he’1l flay her alive.’ 

‘Mr Van Dort won’t come.’ 

‘Oh?’ He caressed Jessica’s cheek. ‘Why not? If I know your 
master, he’s already on the trail as fast as his fat legs wilt carry him.’ 

‘He won’t come,’ Tissa insisted. 

The warning in his voice alarmed Bart. ‘Why not?’ he demanded, 
fully alert now. 

‘Jessica killed him.’ 

Bart did not move. He heard the murmuring of the Caffires, the 
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whistling of birds and the snapping of twigs as Lozi broke through the 
underbrush witha shell full of water from a nearby stream. Peace had 
been rudely shattered. For the first time since beginning his reckless 
venture to defy officialdom and create his plantation, he was assailed 
with a sense of guilt. 

‘Tell me,’ he said calmly to conceal his apprehension from Tissa 
and the Caffres. He looked at Jessica so frail as she lay in his arms. 
Tissa started to rend his hair. A Caffre gripped his wrists to restrain 
him. 

‘Tell me!’ Bart ordered again. The authority in his voice acted likea 
blow on Tissa’s cheek. 

He stared unseeing at Bart, reliving in his mind what had taken 
place at the mansion the night before. ‘Mr Van Dort was drunk when 
he returned from the landing wharf,’ he said. 

‘There was the scent of arrack on his breath and clothes. He didn’t 
eat his supper. Instead, he called for gin. There was none. I had been 
trying for days to buy gin but the burghers drink so much, there was 
none in Galle. . .” Tissa broke off, stood up painfully and raised his 
sarong. 

Bloodstains were mingled with splashes of mud on the white 
material. Tissa turned so Bart had a view of his back. He gasped in 
horror. His buttocks were scarred with weals, livid suppurating 
wounds etched into his skin making his backside a mosaic of raw flesh. 

Bart gestured frantically at him to cover himself before Jessica 
could see. ‘Van Dort?? 

Tissa nodded. ‘He held me down over the dining-table and 
thrashed me with a cane he keeps for that purpose. He accused me of 
drinking his gin.’ The remorse in Tissa’s eyes vanished for a moment 
to be replaced by indignation. ‘I may have had some, Bart, but not all. 
It was Miss Bird.’ 

‘I have unguent in one of my bundles, Tissa. I’ll rub it in to help the 
skin heal.’ 

‘Later.’ Tissa nodded his head at Jessica. Lozi was standing close 
with the shell of water. ‘Is she all right?’ 

‘Shocked, I think.’ Bart raised her upright and held her shoulders 
firmly while Tissa splashed the water in her face. She stirred and 
blinked open her eyes. 

Tissa hurried on with his story. ‘Mr Van Dort was very angry. He 
drank a lot of arrack and shouted at me for aiding you. He said I was a 
cobra and he was going to beat the venom from me before I poisoned 
him with my treachery. I must have shouted. . .” He bit his lip with 
shame. 

‘I heard his cries,’ said Jessica taking a deep breath and sitting up. ‘I 
came downstairs to help him. I begged Papato stop but he pushed me 
away. He said he would thrash me when he finished lashing Tissa. I 
panicked. I don’t know what I did...’ 
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‘There was a brass candlestick on the table,’ Tissa said. ‘You 
picked it up and hit him across his head.’ He turned to Bart. ‘Jessica 
caught him when he was off balance. He toppled over and hit his 
head on the edge of the table before he fell to the floor.’ 

‘The candle blew out,’ said Jessica. ‘There was no fire.’ 

Bart was touched by her concern for something so minor com- 
pared with the killing of her father. ‘Where was Miss Bird?’ he 
asked. 

‘She came in then. She was the one who said Mr Van Dort was 
dead.’ 

‘I didn’t mean to kill him.’ Jessica’s shoulders shook and Bart 
gripped her tightly. He hoped she wouldn’t cry. She was trembling 
in his grasp and leaned toward him. ‘It was an accident.’ 

‘Ofcourse it was.’ He steadied her. ‘What happened then, Tissa?’ 

‘Miss Bird started to rant about Jessica’s wickedness. She was 
wailing about what would become of her now the master was dead. 
She was concerned about herself, not Jessica.’ Tissa frowned his 
contempt. 

‘I told him we must leave the house,’ said Jessica. ‘It was my idea. 
He took me to Madam Gudde’s.’ 

Bart was appalled. ‘You stayed there with the who -’ 

‘I know what a bordellois, Bart. Don’t be shocked. Madam Gudde 
was very kind. She sent one of her important clients to see about 
Papa. When he returned, she said I must go away. She lent us the 
horse and told me to dress as a boy. At dawn we rode out of the fort 
and no one stopped us.’ 

Bart scratched his head as he digested the tale. ‘Why did you 
follow me?’ Both of them looked at him as though the question was 
irrelevant. He persisted. ‘What can I do?’ 

‘Do?’ Jessica pulled herself from his arms and stood up, her eyes 
sparking. ‘You can explain what happened! No one will listen to 
Tissa. He’s a slave.’ 

T doubt that my word carries any weight in Galle.’ Bart scrambled 
to his feet and saw the coconuts lying beside the trail. ‘Lozi, give 
Miss Jessica one of those to drink.’ 

A Caffire sliced the tops off the coconuts with his cutlass and 
handed them around. While the others drank, Bart inspected the 
horse. He wondered where Gretchen Gudde found such a lively 
steed. He wasn’t surprised that Tissa, with his sore backside, could 
not restrain the animal properly. 

He stroked its flanks while he considered the situation. He trusted 
Madam Gudde and if she advised Jessica to flee from Galle she must 
have had a good reason. But what? Jessica would surely escape 
punishment. There was ample evidence to show Van Dort had 
treated her abominably. 

Lozi was anointing Tissa’s buttocks with the unguent when Bart 
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went back to the group. Jessica was pointedly gazing at the palm 
trees to avoid glimpsing the nakedness around her. Bart grinned at 
her modesty and snapped his fingers at the naked Caffre to make him 
don his breech cloth. Tissa lowered his sarong. All eyes turned on 
Bart expectantly. 

He sighed. ‘Who knows you were following me, Tissa?’ 

‘Only Madam Gudde. She told Jessica to hide with you.’ 

So the decision had been made for him. There was nothing he 
could do about it. ‘Jessica, you ride the horse.’ She started to protest 
but he cut her short. ‘You must do as I say. Come on.’ 

She walked over to the horse, tightening her sarong securely and 
preparing to raise the hem so she could sit astride the saddle like a 
boy. 
‘No,’ said Bart. ‘The sun will burn your legs. Here, let me lift 
you.’ He held her by her waist and placed her so she would be riding 
side-saddle. ‘Don’t you have a cap? The sun is very strong for your 
fair skin.’ 

‘No cap, nothing,’ she said, her voice stronger now. ‘Don’t worry 
about me, Bart. I’m not weak and silly. Now I’m free, you'll see.’ 

‘Hmm.’ He did not believe that. ‘Lozi, get one of your lazy Caffires 
to make a bonnet from coconut leaves.’ 

Lozi grinned broadly and all the Caffres seemed to be in good 
humour. Bart was suspicious and it made him realise what an 
onerous responsibility had been thrust upon him. He was duty 
bound to protect Jessica not only from the wild animals of the forest, 
but from the savagery of men as well. 

‘Can you walk?’ he asked Tissa, aware of the youth staring at him 
and awaiting instructions. 

‘Easier than riding.’ 

‘You’re very brave.’ 

‘No, Bart. Jessica is the brave one. She did it to save me.’ 

Bart led the horse by its bridle, careful not to alarm it in case it 
bolted again. He wondered how it would fare on the trail to the 
plateau. Then he remembered his other slaves would be waiting to 
meet them by the river mouth. With them, he had enough men to 
remove any obstructions. 

More men also meant more danger for Jessica. Where would she 
sleep? How would he protect her? 

‘Are you cross I ran after you?’ Jessica’s question roused him from 
his worries. 

Was he? Yes, of course he was. There was no place for a woman in 
the forest. How would she cope with the sun after a lifetime clois- 
tered in the cool confines of her father’s mansion? What would she 
eat? Her honour - if any remained for a girl who had killed her 
father - would be finished if she spent one night in his encampment. 

‘No.’ He lied to ease his own worries. ‘You'll be company. You’re 
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my sister’s age. It will be like having her with me.’ 

‘I don’t want you to treat me like a sistér.’ 

‘Why not? I treat my sister very well.’ 

‘Would you take your sister with you unless you were obliged 
to - to the land you’re clearing in the interior?” 

“You know a lot about it. Who told you?’ he asked to avoid having 
to answer her question. 

‘Miss Bird ... Tissa ... everyone speaks of it. The girls at 
Madam Gudde’s say you’re more of a man than any of the burghers 
or English soldiers. They say —’ 

‘I say you must save your breath and don’t talk so much! You'll 
need all your energy if you are to reach my camp before nightfall.’ 

“You see! That’s the sort of thing you’d say to your sister.’ 

Bart ignored her pout and passed her the hat that a Caffre had 
fashioned while they walked. She put it on defiantly. 

‘You look fine,’ he said. ‘Not like my little sister at all.’ He was 
sorry for her, although it was a relief to see she was tougher than her 
sheltered upbringing suggested. 

She was riding with a natural ease, her eyes taking in the scenery 
with the eagerness of a freed prisoner. She clearly wanted to sing out 
with delight but was obeying his advice to conserve her energy. Her 
face glowed with excitement. 

As he peeked at her, he realised that her features were not those of 
a girl but of a young woman. She was aware of passion and despair, 
even of love. It made him apprehensive. 

They marched in silence, apart from the murmuring of the 
Negroes chanting softly to themselves. Lozi glanced back occasion- 
ally to see they were still following. Tissa came last, behind the 
horse. He gave no sign of the pain he must have been suffering with 
every step. 

Bart was grateful for Tissa’s company. He knew the youth was 
shrewd and intelligent and he suspected that on the plateau he would 
prove more adept at survival than Lozi and the Caffres. 

There was a shout from the Caffires in front who were hidden from 
view where the trail disappeared around a bend. It was followed by 
the sound of whoops and high pitched chattering. 

‘Dey meet de oders,’ explained Lozi when Bart caught up with 
him. ‘Dey waitin’ by de river.’ 

Bart looked up at Jessica. ‘Ate you tired?’ She shook her head 
resolutely. He grinned. 

‘Well, the horse is. He needs watering. We’ll rest at the river.’ He 
called out to Lozi. ‘Tell the boys to light a fire and boil some food.’ 

‘Will we have time?’ Tissa looked anxious. 

‘Of course.’ Bart laughed. ‘It’s an uphill climb along the river 
bank. A rest will do you good. No one knows you’ve come this way, 
so why should you be followed?’ 
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Jessica groaned with relief when he lifted her from the saddle. ‘My 
bones have stuck.’ 

‘Walk around,’ he said, ‘but be careful. There are crocodiles in the 
river.’ 

She stared at him, about to say she was not a baby, but instead she 
smiled gratefully. ‘I’ll try not to be a nuisance,’ she said. ‘Tissa is very 
careful. He won’t let me do anything silly.’ 

Bart nodded and watched her walk off to the river bank with Tissa. 
The sun was shining in such a way, its glow made their sarongs seem 
transparent. They were like twins, one dark, one light, as they stood 
side by side. Tissa was pointing out acrocodile floating motionless like 
a log in the broad sweep of the river where the water was deep and 
sluggish. 

Bart supervised the preparation of the meal. Usually, he let Lozi 
organise everything but he was restless and could not settle down. He 
fussed over what they could give Jessica to eat and how it should be 
served. Would she eat with her fingers from a plantain leaf as they 
all did? There were no spoons or plates in their bundles so she would 
have to. 

The real worry at the back of his mind was what Jessica had done. It 
solved one problem for him. With Van Dort’s death, there was no 
longer an obstacle to him obtaining the title to the land he wanted. It 
was Van Dort’s animosity that prevented an appeal to the governor to 
waive the regulations. The new registrar, when he was appointed, 
would probably be British and thus more accommodating. Why, 
thought Bart with a chuckle, he could even apply for the post himself: 

‘It’s lovely here,’ said Jessica, interrupting his thoughts. ‘Is all this 
your land?’ 

‘No.’ He shook his head. ‘None ofit is until I’m allowed to apply for 
title.” He pointed up the river. “The land I want is up there. Youcan’t 
see it from here because of the trees. We’ve cut a trail through the 
forest alongside the river.’ 

His enthusiasm affected her. ‘Is that the way we’re going?’ she 
asked eagerly. 

‘There’s a large plain and a plateau up there.’ He swung his hand in 
the air to indicate the range of hills running parallel to the coast. ‘This 
river is a fast stream at that height. It’s deep and fast enough to drive a 
waterwheel.’ 

‘Can you go there by canoe?” 

Bart was pleased by Tissa’s question. ‘Part of the way. Perhaps I 
could float down the casks of sugar from my mill on rafts. A ship could 
anchor inside the sand bar.’ He indicated the river mouth in the dis- 
tance. ‘It could load there instead of us having to cart the sugar to 
Galle.’ 

‘Tlove to hear you talk aboutit,’ said Jessica. “Your face lights up and 
you make it seem so real.’ 
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‘It will be soon. My father owned a plantation in the Caribbean. I 
know what to do. All I need are slaves.’ 

‘And your title.’ 

‘Yes.’ He paused and considered her thoughtfully. Perhaps she 
had more intelligence than he imagined. ‘Why do you say that?’ 

‘With my father dead, won’t it be easier for you?’ 

‘By the devil! So you did me a favour?’ 

‘I’m pleased.’ She touched his elbow then moved away as though 
it was an accident. 

‘I’m hungry,’ she said, accepting the leaf full of rice from Lozi. 
She dipped in her fingers, rolled the rice and sauce into a ball and fed 
it into her mouth with aplomb. ‘Delicious,’ she said as she scooped 
up another mouthful. 

Lozi winked at Bart as he passed him his own portion. 


They were resting after the meal, the Caffres dozing in the shade of 
the great trees, when Lozi leaped to his feet. He held up his hand, 
listening carefully. 

Tissa heard the distant rumble as well. ‘Someone is coming from 
Galle,’ he said. ‘Probably several men.’ 

‘Merchants going to Matara.’ Bart was not concerned. He was too 
preoccupied about what to do with Jessica to take much notice. ‘This 
trail is used frequently. We often meet people here. There are 
boatmen who live on the opposite bank who ferry them across.’ 

Tissa was unimpressed with Bart’s assurance. ‘Let us hide,’ he 
pleaded. ‘If anyone sees Jessica they’ll know we’re with you.’ 

Bart rose lazily to his feet. ‘You’re right, I wasn’t thinking.’ He 
could hear the noise himself now, many men trotting along with a 
regular rhythm, chanting to themselves to keep up their fast pace. 
‘Sounds like a palanquin,’ he said to Jessica. 

He held her arm while Tissa walked at her other side. Lozi led the 
horse and the Caffres hurried ahead of them. ‘We’ll take cover over 
there until they cross the ferry.’ He indicated a clump of trees at the 
side of the river track. ‘They won’t notice us hidden there.’ 

Despite his confidence, Bart misjudged the time it would take 
them to hide. He and Jessica were clearly visible as the approaching 
men rounded the bend in the trail. 

‘Soldiers!’ exclaimed Tissa with fright. “They’ve come for us.’ 

‘How -’ The sound of a shot prevented Bart from finishing his 
question. He pulled Jessica to his side. 

‘Let’s run,’ she said. 

‘No.’ He clasped her waist firmly. “They’re British soldiers. That 
was a warning shot. They’re not firing at us. But they willif we try to 
escape.’ 

. He waited while the soldiers were followed around the bend by a 
palanquin borne by eight men, two at each corner post instead of 
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one. There was a shout from inside it and the bearers halted, lower- 
ing the conveyance to the ground with sighs of relief. 

A servant ran forward, pulled back the curtain and opened the 
door..A man grunted loudly as he squeezed himself through the 
small opening and stood up, blinking in the sun light. 

Bart gasped. Jessica cried in dismay and clung to him. Tissa was 
sullen with disbelief. 

Bart recovered his wits first. ‘Mr Van Dort,’ he exclaimed rue- 
fully. ‘Jess, seems like you didn’t hit him hard enough!’ 
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CHAPTER TEN 


Mr Van Dort waved a flabby arm and Malie emerged with a parasol 
from the crowd of bearers. He stretched to hold it above his master’s 
head while Mr Van Dort pulled a handkerchief from his sleeve and 
mopped his brow. 

Encumbered with his blue serge frock coat, tight breeches, 
stockings and shoes, he was plainly suffering from the heat. His town 
clothes looked out of place beside the scantily dressed bearers who 
drifted to the shade at the side of the path and squatted down to rest. 

The soldiers, there were four of them under the command of a 
young captain, edged toward the shade too. Mr Van Dort focused his 
bloodshot eyes on Bart and Jessica standing close to the forest. He 
uttered a bellow of triumph and flapped his hand at the captain. 

‘Seize them!” he cried. 

The captain looked perplexed. ‘My orders are to escort you, sir. 
Not to take prisoners.’ 

‘You tried to shoot them, didn’t you?’ 

No, sir. That shot was to alert the ferry men that you want to 
cross the river. We always use a shot as our signal.’ 

‘I don’t vant to cross the river!’ Van Dort turned puce with the 
effort of talking. ‘They’ll get avay! he shrieked with exasperation, 
looking around to see who else he could order to detain them. 

‘No, we won’,” shouted Bart, helping Jessica to scramble down 
the track. ‘We’re coming.’ Jessica tried to resist his help. 

‘Aren’t you pleased you’re not a murderess?” he whispered in her 
ear. ‘You don’t have to flee now.’ 

‘You don’t know him,’ she said. ‘You don’t know what he’ll do to 
me.’ 

‘We'll see about that.’ Bart was light-headed with relief. Van 
Dort’s death may well have been to his advantage but inheriting the 
man’s daughter as a consequence was definitely not. 

‘Miss Jessica speaks the truth, Bart.’ Tissa walked reluctantly 
down the track, not daring to look at Van Dort. ‘I don’t want to go 
back with him.’ 

‘It’s all a matter of negotiation,’ Bart said lightly to reassure them 
both. Instead of walking over to the palanquin, he led the way to the 
picnic spot they had left moments before. 

‘Captain,’ he called. ‘Wouldn’t you and your men like break fast? 
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What about you, Mr Van Dort? T he fire’s warm, my Caffres are good 
cooks. There’s rice and fish. Lozi, fetch some King coconuts for 
Mr Van Dort and his party. Prepare breakfast for them.’ 

Bart stood full of confidence by the fire, his hand extended in greet- 
ing to the captain. The young man glanced at Van Dort then back at 
him. He seemed uncertain what to do. 

Bart relied on the attraction of food after the march to override Van 
Dort’s anger. He saw the registrar’s jowls quiver and his tongue lick 
his lips as the smell of woodsmoke drifted to his nostrils. 

The captain made his decision. “Thank you, sir,’ he said, striding 
over to Bart and shaking his hand. ‘Captain Pringle at your service.’ 

‘How d’you do, Captain. I’m Bart Taylor and this young lady who 
has entrusted herself temporarily to my custody, is Miss Jessica Van 
Dort.’ 

The captain bowed. He was obviously more at ease with Bart than 
with the registrar but there were the formalities of his mission to 
be attended to. Mr Van Dort was strutting over to be within hearing 
distance. 

‘I have been instructed by my commanding officer to escort the 
registrar in a search to find his daughter. We were informed she had 
run away.’ 

‘Good God, man,’ bluffed Bart. ‘Do you believe that nonsense? If 
we were running away, would we be offering you break fast?’ 

‘It is not for me to say, sir. I am merely the escort.’ 

Bart nodded sympathetically. ‘You must be thirsty.” He saw Lozi at 
his side with the coconuts. ‘Do I have your permissionto give these to 
your men, Captain? Perhaps they would prefer to relax in the shade.’ 

‘Yes, of course.’ Captain Pringle shouted the order and Bart 
grinned at Tissa be hind the officer’s back. Wit hout Van Dort realising 
it, he had wrested control of his soldiers from him. 

‘Tissa,’ said Bart with a wink. ‘I’msureMr Van Dort would like to 
drink the cool water from a young King coconut. Why don’t you offer 
him one?’ 

‘Vat!’ Van Dort puffed angrily and looked as though he wanted to 
brush the nut out of Tissa’s outstretched hand. Malie stepped away 
with the parasol, exposing him to the sun. He scowled, then reached 
for the nut and raised it eagerly to his lips. 

‘What are we going to do?’ whispered Jessica. She was standing 
behind Bart, frightened to look at her father. ‘You can’t fool him much 
longer. The captain will arrest you and force you to go to Galle.’ 

‘Do you ever kiss your father?’ he asked. The idea made her recoil 
with dread. 

‘Try it now. Go to him. Put your arm under his, give him a peck on 
his cheek, and lead him over here. It’s cooler by the river.’ 

‘Bart, Icouldn’t.. .’ 

‘Try! My guess is that he doesn’t know what happened last night. 
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He certainly hasn’t told the captain. Go on, I'll protect you.’ He 
smiled at her in such a way, she blushed, unable to refuse him 
anything. 

He watched her, admiring her courage, as she walked toward her 
father. Mr Van Dort lowered the coconut from his mouth and glared 
at her. He hurled it to the ground between them. 

She ignored it, touched his arm, leaned over and brushed her lips 
against his cheek. The captain noted her show of affection with a 
knowing smile. 

‘Papa,’ she said, trying to quell her nervousness. ‘Won’t you come 
and sit with Mr Taylor? In the shade.’ She saw a Caffre with a palm 
leaf fan standing awkwardly at his side. ‘Come, boy,’ she ordered, 
‘fan my father.’ 

Her display of devotion unnerved her father so completely, he 
allowed himself to be led over to the spot where Bart was standing. 
There were several boulders under the trees — it was the place where 
travellers waited for the ferry - and Bart gestured to one, inviting 
Van Dort to sit. Jessica helped him. 

Malie shielded him with the parasol, the Caffre fanned him and 
Tissa presented him with another coconut to drink. Observing all 
this, Captain Pringle retired to join his men a few yards away where 
he could listen without being involved. 

Bart was relying on Jessica’s father having no recollection of his 
behaviour the previous evening. The combination of too much 
arrack, the blow to his head that rendered him unconscious, and the 
constant jolting of the palanquin for several miles, had put him in a 
shaky state. His thick clothes, the heat, and his gross size added to his 
discomfort. Also, he was without the familiar trappings of his office 
with fawning clerks to bolster his confidence. 

In his condition, sitting on a rock by a river in the forest, he did not 
have the enthusiasm to exert his full authority. Bart waited for him to 
speak. 

Van Dort drained the coconut and glowered at Jessica. ‘Bird said 
you ran off with this . . . this English man!’ 

‘Papa!’ Jessica burst into tears. Bart wondered whether it was 
remorse or a subtle attempt to ignore the accusation and deflect his 
anger. 

‘She didn’t run off, master. I begged her to come.’ 

‘Vat?’ Van Dort turned on Tissa, his eyes narrowing. ‘Vy?’ 

‘I wanted her to come with me to Matara. To the Collector of 
Customs.’ . 

Van Dort recoiled, puzzled and a little alarmed. 

Bart began to see where Tissa’s lie was leading. ‘The Customs 
Master?’ he enquired with an air of innocence. ‘Isn’t he your 
superior? I met him at dinner with the governor. 

‘Of course,’ he added as he saw a chance to elaborate on the story 
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and clear himself. ‘I offered my protection when Jessica and your boy 
overtook me on the trail.’ 

It was painful to watch Van Dort trying to recall what he might have 
done that warranted Tissa and Jessica rushing to report it to his 
superior. He stared at Bart, uncomfortably aware that Bart was going 
to corroborate whatever tale they told. He gawked, he frowned, he 
fumbled to regain some of his self-assurance. 

‘Now vy should you vant to go to my superior?’ 

‘You don’t remember, master?’ 

‘I don’t. Bird, ven I voke this momink, she said youhad gone. Vith 
Jessica:’ 

‘That’s right, master. You told meto take Miss Jessica to Matara. 
To the Collector of Customs for protection. Perhaps you were after 
too much arrack, but I did not dare to disobey you.’ 

‘Vat nonsense! Vy should I say that?’ Van Dort flushed with embar- 
rassment, obviously unable to remember anything about the night 
before. Tissa paused while Jessica added another embellishment to 
the story. 

‘I was afraid of Miss Bird, Papa,’ she said tearfully. ‘She was going 
to kill me.’ 

Mr Van Dort gnawed at his finger, unhappy with the tale yet unable 
to analyse it properly and prove it was a lie. ‘Vy,’ he said, making a 
half-hearted attempt, ‘are you dressed like that?’ 

‘You told me, Papa!’ She pouted. ‘Ycu said dress as a boy so I 
wouldn’t be attacked. Thank the Lord we met Mr Taylor on the trail 
otherwise I don’t know what would have happened.’ 

Van Dort scratched his crotch slowly, fondling himselfas he tried to 
puzzle out this predicament. The aroma from the cooking pot was dis- 
tracting him. ‘There is no need to go to the Collector of Customs,’ he 
said gruffly. ‘Vat vould he think!’ He shuddered, grateful to have 
averted a scandal. 

Bart passed him a plantain leaf overflowing with fried fish and rice. 
He seized it and began to eat compulsively, stuffing the food in his 
mouth as fast as he could swallow. 

Lozi served the soldiers and the Caffres carried the remainder tothe 
bearers. T issa took the parasol from Malieso his brother could eat too. 

Van Dort picked the plantain leafclean and thrust it away from him 
into the river. He dipped his fingers in the coconut shell of water that 
Tissa held for him, and wiped off the bits of rice sticking to them. He 
reached for the hem of Tissa’s sarong and dried his hands. Bart was 
disgusted by the gesture but held his peace. 

Vat,’ said Van Dort suddenly, ‘are you doink here?’ His equilib- 
rium was restored by the hearty meal and hcg lared at Bart with hatred 
and suspicion. 

‘Exploring.’ Bart feigned innocence. ‘This is such beautiful 
countryside.’ 
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‘Vith a dozen Kaffirs?? Van Dort sneered. ‘You think I’m a fool, 
Bart Taylor? I know vat you are doink in the hills.’ 

‘Please, Mr Van Dort .. .’ Bart tried his most boyish, disarming 
smile. ‘I have no wish to cause you offence or embarrassment. It was 
never my intention to insult you and I apologise if my actions have 
brought you distress.’ 

Van Dort ignored him, grabbing Tissa’s arm and pulling himself to 
his feet. “You British think youcandovat you like. Youcannot! This is 
my district and I am the registrar. You are a civilian and you come 
under my authority.’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ Bart was bitter at having to restrain himself from 
punching the fat fool in his face, but it was moreprudent in front ofthe 
soldiers to let him rant. 

“You cannot have land here!’ Van Dort’s voice rose to ashriek. ‘This 
land is not for Europeans. This is government land and it is a govern- 
ment regulation.’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

Bart’s meekness served to increase Van Dort’s temper. ‘Don’t you 
understand, Taylor!’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ Bart’s self control was slipping although he tried not to 
showit. ‘Regulations can be overlooked,’ hesaid pointedly. “Youown 
land, don’t you? Aren’t youa European?’ 

The remark pricked Van Dort’s pride, deflating him as Bart 
intended. His off-white complexion darkened with shame and rage. 
‘Of course I am!’ he shouted excitedly. 

‘Well, if youcan own land here, why can’t I? 

‘Because,’ said Van Dort gloating, ‘you vere not born here.’ 

Bart smirked. ‘Bom herewith native blood, doyou mean? Not quite 
white - like you?’ 

Van Dort was overcome with fury. He grabbed the parasol from 
Tissa’s hand and charged toward Bartlike an enraged buffalo. Jessica 
screamed. 

Her cry distracted Bart’s attention and although he dodged, Van 
Dort caughthim a blow behind his ear that snapped the parasol in two. 
Heraised the broken handle and cracked it down over his shoulders. 

No one moved to separate them. The captain estimated that Bart 
was capable of defending for himself. Lozi and the Caffres dared 
not intervene. Tissa was preoccupied in drawing Jessica away from 
the fray. 

Bart made no protest as Van Dort struck him a third time. He 
stepped backward and Van Dort lunged at him again. Bart had goaded 
Van Dort deliberately to see his reaction. Now he knew what he sus- 
pected; his Achilles’ heel was his mixed blood background. He was 
using his power vengefully to prohibit whites from owning land. It 
was the last vestige of self-res pect andim portance he had left under the 
British. 
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Bart stretched out his hand and effortlessly removed the parasol 
stump from Van Dort’s clenched fist. ‘Forgive me, sir. You are 
overwrought. The worry . . . the sun. Won’t you sit down?’ 

‘You insolent young cur!’ Van Dort fumed with frustration. He 
was powerless to deter Bart officially, and Bart knew it. He could not 
accuse him of kidnapping his daughter and there was no law to stop 
him camping in the forest. 

‘You misunderstand me, sir.’ Bart was tired of Van Dort’s antics. 
He turned his back on him and walked to the water’s edge, hoping to 
restore his peace of mind by concentrating on the sluggish flow ofthe 
river. Boatmen were paddling toward them with two outrigger 
canoes, expecting to ferry the party across the river. 

He heard Jessica’s scream of warning and instinctively stepped 
aside, swinging around with his fists raised to defend himself. Van 
Dort was rushing at him, his hand grasping a stone that was aimed at 
his head. 

‘Fight him, Bart!’ shouted Tissa. ‘You can beat him man to man.’ 

Of course he could. Bart lowered his fists. If he beat Van Dort it 
would only increase the registrar’s animosity toward him. Van Dort 
could not allow himself to be humiliated in front of so many. wit- 
nesses. His rage made him blind to sense. 

In the second before he struck him, Bart saw how to give Van Dort 
the public mastery he craved. Perhaps he would then, with a bribe, 
agree to issue title for the land. 

He moved backward with the blow, to neutralise its force. The 
stone struck his forehead, grazing it and drawing blood. He stag- 
gered, pretending to be concussed and allowing Van Dort the chance 
of a second strike. 

Jessica screamed and Tissa yelled with disappointment at his 
apparent cowardice. 

Although the pain stung him and his reaction was to seize Van 
Dort’s wrist and toss him onto his back, he gritted his teeth and 
swayed with the second blow. He bent his knees, giving what he 
thought was a convincing impression of a beaten man. 

His collapse took Van Dort by surprise. He was unable to check 
his body’s momentum and tripped over Bart’s outstretched legs. He 
hurtled through the air and landed with a belly flop into the river, 
sending water splashing over everyone on the bank. 

_ Bart remained in the grass, pretending he was unconscious so that 
Van Dort could emerge from the water with some dignity and claim 
to be the winner of the contest. 

Jessica rushed over to him and flung herself down at his side. 
‘Bart!’ she cried. ‘He hurt you!’ ; 

‘Get away,’ he hissed, opening his eyes. ‘Let him think he’s bested 
me. Don’t help me - go to him!” 

A loud cry for help came from the river. ‘What’s wrong?’ Bart 
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asked, without raising his head. ‘Why doesn’t he walk to the bank?’ 

Tissa laughed. ‘The water’s too deep. He can’t swim.’ 

‘Help!’ shrieked Van Dort. The panic in his voice roused Bart 
with a frisson of fear as he remembered his father’s cry when he 
drowned at his side in the sea at Bathsheba. 

‘Can’t the soldiers rescue him?’ he demanded, trying to ignore the 
foreboding that filled his heart. 

‘They won’t go near the water,” said Tissa. 

‘Why not?’ He was alarmed by the increasing panic of Van Dort’s 
cries. 

‘The crocodiles.’ Tissa pointed at a large object floating like a 
capsized canoe in the centre of the slow-moving river. It was turning 
lazily, attracted by the splashes. 

‘By the devil!’ Bart rose to his feet, pushed Tissa and Jessica aside, 
and with a run and a leap dived into the river. There was a slow 
undercurrent that was dragging Van Dort away from the bank 
toward the basking crocodiles. He struck out with firm strokes until 
he reached his side. 

In his panic - or was it fury? - Van Dort smashed his fist into 
Bart’s nose. He tried to pull him down into the water, pushing his 
great weight on top of him. 

Bart held his breath, broke away, and then swam up behind him. 
He struck him a blow on his head with the side of his hand. Van Dort 
went limp. ; 

They were shouting on the river bank. He glanced over and saw 
the soldiers lined up, taking aim at something moving swiftly in the 
water behind him. He pushed the thought of the crocodile’s jaws 
from his mind and gripped Van Dort under his shoulders to stop him 
sinking. 

A shot passed close to his head, and another. There was a flurry in 
the river fifteen feet from him and a crocodile rose out of the water, 
its teeth glistening in the sun. Another shot tore into its grey belly 
and the creature flopped back into the water. 

Bart swam to where a canoe was bearing down on them. Hands 
reached out to pull them aboard. He trod water while Van Dort was 
lifted from the river. Wearily, he began to climb in himself. 

A rushing sound made him jerk up his legs. There was an angry 
snapping of jaws. He looked down to see a crocodile as long as the 
canoe gliding inches below his dangling feet. 

He raised his eyes to meet those of Van Dort watching him quizzi- 
cally. There was a twisted smile on his face. ‘You risked your life to 
save me.’ 

Bart shrugged modestly. 

‘Vy?’ 

He was stumped for an answer. 

The canoe ran ashore and many hands helped them out. Everyone 
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was chattering; the bearers, the boatmen, the Caffres, the soldiers. 
The noise confused Bart and he tried to move away. The leader of 
the bearers was shouting in a rush of Sinhala, pointing at him. The 
others, even the English soldiers fell silent. The leader repeated his 
words and embraced him. 

‘What the hell is he saying?’ he asked Tissa, trying to brush the 
man away. 

The bearers took up their leader’s cry, chanting a phrase and 
bowing their heads with their hands clasped together at chest height. 
The boatmen joined in the excitement and the Caffres, grinning 
broadly, echoed the cry themselves. Hands reached out to touch Bart 
and he felt himself being drawn away from the river bank by the 
pressure of the throng. 

‘Tell me what they’re saying, dammit! he begged Tissa. The 
youth was pressed against him in the crush. His eyes were wide with 
awe. 

‘They are worshipping you, master,’ he said softly. ‘They say you 
rescued your enemy. That say you have heart and love and your 
blood is warm. You are a man courageous, a blood heart.’ 

They were intoning the phrase again and again. “They say that is 
your name. Bloodheart . . . Bloodheart.’ 

‘Bloodheart?’ He scoffed. ‘Go to your master. Take care of him 
and Jessica.’ 

Bloodheart . . . Bloodheart. The echo of the chant followed him as 
he broke away from the crowd and strode up the trail in the direction 


of the plateau. 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 


A demon possessed Bart. The Caffres were certain of it and he felt it 
too as he drove himself with a manic energy during the weeks that 
followed his encounter with Mr Van Dort. He toiled in the hot sun 
from dawn to dusk, in a race to clear the portion of forest he wanted 
for himself. 

He never rested. A fury compelled him. He wielded the axe faster 
than any of his hired slaves. He felled trees, cutlassed grass, burned 
scrub. He killed snakes without a pang of fear, shot game for food 
and speared fish in the river. There was nothing he would not do. 

At night, when the slaves fell asleep exhausted in their palm 
thatch shelters, Bart sat beside the fire. He sketched plans for the 
plantation, entering on his drawings each new feature of the land as 
it was cleared. He knew in his mind the site for the house, the mill, 
the slave cabins, and the cane fields. 

When his eyes tired of sketching in the dim glow from the fire, he 
would stare into the darkness calculating how much money he needed 
to build his house, buy slaves and bullocks, and plant sugar-cane. He 
estimated his yields per acre and how many years it would take to 
show a profit. 

When the fire died down, he would build it up again, dreaming of 
the day when a house would stand on the plateau and his bed would 
be a mattress of coconut fibre instead of a rush mat laid on the 
ground. The Caffres said he never slept. He was awake if they stirred 
and had the fire blazing and the coffee pot boiling when he roused 
them before dawn. 

The Caffres were in awe of him. As long as they worked without 
slacking and did what he commanded, Bart saw no reason to discour- 
age the legends they invented. When provisions were needed, Lozi 
and two slaves trecked to Galle to bring them; they took the opportu- 
nity to spread exaggerated stories about him. 

Lozi boasted about Bart’s fury, how he worked in the midday sun 
as energetic as at dawn, how he strangled snakes with his bare hands, 
how he spent his nights staring at the stars instead of sleeping. 
The legends grew with each telling. Over the weeks, he acquired a 
reputation that made the name Bloodheart feared wherever it was 
whispered. 

He took no notice of how others regarded him. He drove himself 
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because he believed he would win. He had no doubt that when he 
completed clearing the broad avenue marking the boundaries of the 
land he wanted, no one could deny him ownership. He envisaged the 
plantation as extending from the plateau where it crested the hill, 
across the plain and down to the slopes where the forest fringed the 
coconut groves on the coast. 

As his eastern boundary, he chose the river - Bloodheart River 
the slaves called it. To the west, toward Galle, the boundary would 
be the hill the other side of the valley. Behind the plateau, the 
boundary was the foot of the hills that climbed steeply to join the 
mountains guarding the Kingdom of Kandy. 

By walking the circuit along the wide swaths he cut in the forest, 
and assuming each stride was one yard, he estimated the total area of 
his claim at over two thousand acres. 

It would be a huge holding. Not often was there a chance to start a 
new plantation from the beginning. His father had bought an existing 
plantation in Barbados and extended it. Bart lacked the capital his 
father started with. He wanted to claim as much land as possible 
from the beginning, while it was uncultivated and worthless. 

He could see its future worth but no one else could. Not even Van 
Dort bothered to ask why he wanted part of the forest for himself. 

Each week, Bart wrote a letter to his mother in Colombo 
describing the land and his progress in the preliminary clearing. He 
urged her to make enquiries about how he should set about regis- 
tering it in his name. He did not believe Van Dort was the final 
arbiter. 

He mentioned briefly the incident of Jessica pursuing him and her 
return with her father, but gave no details so his mother would not be 
alarmed. He told her he was fit and well and enjoyed working in the 
open under the sun once more. 

‘My land,’ he wrote in one letter, ‘is hillier and lusher than our old 
property in Barbados. It is much grander. From where the house will 
be situated, from our verandah when it is built, you will be able to see 
the entire estate. The plateau will be perfect for building while the 
plain and slopes dropping away from it to the sea, cleared of forest 
trees and stones, cry out for cane to ripen on them. 

‘The soil is rich, the climate salubrious and the location sublime. I 
never knew such contentment existed as I experience here on my 
fief. It must be like being happily in love, but better.’ 

Letters from his mother were brought by Lozi when he returned 
from his buying expeditions to Galle. Tissa collected them from the 
packet boats before Van Dort had a chance to intercept them, and he 
gave them to Lozi when they met. 

His mother wrote of life in Colombo as being restricting. ‘We do 
not have your industry to sustain us,’ she said. ‘Even Sarah wearies 
of our social engagements, for at each she encounters the same set 
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of gentlemen who bored her the night before.’ 

He was amused that his sister should have tired so rapidly of 
Colombo’s social whirl when she had yearned so much to be part of 
it. Would she have fared any better in London? he wondered. The 
choice was larger there and her attention might have been held for 
longer but in the end, the result would be the same. Only an excep- 
tional personality, not a St James’s blade or a Government House 
wit, would capture her heart. 

He waited eagerly for Lozi’s return from Galle, not only for his 
mother’s letters and the new supplies, but also for news of Tissa and 
Jessica. His interest in them was fraternal. He appreciated Tissa’s 
company and would have liked to have him in the hills. His concern 
for Jessica, he told himself, was merely because of the cruelty she had 
suffered from her father. 

Lozi’s news was reassuring. Mr Van Dort, perhaps chastened by 
his escapades or because he had recently acquired a bedwench, was 
no more abusive to Jessica and Tissa than usual. 

‘Did you see her?’ Bart demanded of Lozi one day after he 
received his Caffre’s report and checked the provisions he had 
brought. They were seated by the fire. ‘Is she well?’ 

Lozi smiled knowingly. ‘I see Miss Bird. She tell me ax yo’ "bout 
church.’ 

‘No, no,’ said Bart with exasperation. 

‘Dat de trut’!’ 

He waved away Lozi’s protest. ‘Not Miss Bird, Jessica! Didn’t 
you see her at her window?’ 

‘I did not.’ Lozi was offended and he stretched over to inspect 
some of the provisions. Bart rose to his feet and walked around the 
fire restlessly. 

‘She well, dough,’ Lozi said, relenting. ‘Ma Gudde say so. She 
pinin’ to see yo’ but she ain’t sufferin’ like before.’ 

‘Why didn’t you say so at once!’ His spirits lifted but when he 
caught sight of Lozi’s cheeky grin he wanted to cuff him. ‘I’m 
concerned about her,’ he said. ‘Any man would be. It’s nothing to 
grin about so smugly.’ 

‘Yessa.’ Lozi nodded dutifully. 

‘She’s a young girl, my sister’s age. She’s lost her mother.’ 

‘So you say before, sah.’ 

‘Did I? Well. . .. He gazed across the grass of the plateau to the 
- distant sea. Perhaps when the trees on the hill at the other side of the 
valley were cleared, he would be able to see Galle. He would go there 
himself when he was ready. In the meantime, there was work to be 
done. 

Lozi had bought a new saw. It was a long one with wooden handles 
at both ends. Bart inspected it and pronounced himself satisfied. ‘We 
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must dig a pit,’ he said. ‘Now we can saw these trees we’ve felled into 
boards.’ 

The method was to support a tree’s trunk with wooden scaffolding 
over a pit. Two men operated the saw, one standing below the trunk 
in the pit, the other on the trunk itself, pulling the saw toward them 
alternately. It was a slow process and the boards cut this way were 
thick and uneven. 

‘Why,’ said Bart with excitement as he forgot about Jessica and 
thought of his house. ‘We shall start now. A pair of slaves could cut 
ten boards in a day. I’ll build a fine mansion in no time at all!’ 

‘Start now?’ Lozi was appalled. It was dusk. He was exhausted 
after his treck back from Galle. 

“Yes, Lozi, now. You won’t feel so tired when we begin. We must 
dig the pit first. Let the slaves bring flambeaux. We can work a few 
hours in the dark before it’s time to sleep.’ 

He ignored the Caffre’s protest and began digging. When he was 
working he escaped the loneliness that assailed him as he sat by the 
fire while the slaves slept. It would not be so acute if he had someone 
with him to share his dream. Instead, he sought refuge in pushing 
himself to the point of exhaustion. He dug deeper, trying with each 
stroke of his spade to ignore that he needed company. 

‘Dammit!’ he said after the slaves drifted away to sleep. Only Lozi 
remained holding up a flaming bunch of dried coconut leaves for 
him to see by. ‘That’s enough for tonight. We need more slaves, 
Lozi! Men to cut boards, dig the house foundations, make roads.’ 

Lozi nodded his head patiently, but Bart was unhappy. ‘If you 
could only see what I have in my mind, Lozi, perhaps you’d under- 
stand. Dammit!’ he said again, swinging around and gesturing into 
the darkness. 

‘This is going to be a plantation, Lozi. A mansion with people, 
with children .. .” His words hung in the night air as he paused. 
‘That’s enough,’ he snapped crossly. ‘Go to sleep! I’ll tend the fire.’ 

A week later, the pit was completed, a scaffolding of bamboo 
erected over it, and the heavy trunk ofa tree lay on it waiting to be 
sawn into boards. Progress had been slow. All the slaves were needed 
to drag the tree to the pit and roll it up on runners made from smaller 
trees. Bart fretted with impatience. 

‘We need more slaves.’ He repeated his daily cry. ‘New blood. 
These boys are too old and feeble.’ Lozi was too exhausted to dis- 
agree. 

‘It will take me years to clear the land at this rate. In Barbados, my 
father had fifty hands just to harvest the crop each year. I have to cut 
down a whole forest not just a few acres of cane.’ He rallied the slaves 
to their feet so he could show them how the saw was to be used. 

From the trees by the river, a voice hallooed in greeting. At first 
Bart was so engrossed with the sawing in partnership with the 
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strongest Caffire that he failed to hear. It was only when he caught a 
glimpse of a flicker of white contrasting with the green of the grass 
and the brown of his slaves and the soil, that he raised his eyes. 

He stared, sawing forgotten. Tissa was running across the plateau, 
his white sarong drawn up to his thighs, his face and chest streaming 
with sweat. 

Bart swung down from the scaffold and ran to meet him, clasping 
the youth warmly in his arms. His feeling of pleasure was marred by 
apprehension. ‘Is something wrong?’ he asked, holding him at arm’s 
length and watching him intently. ‘Jessica, is she all right?’ 

“Yes, yes, said Tissa. ‘Let me rest. What a climb! You need 
bullock carts, horses . . . Here’s too far to walk.’ 

Bart grinned, allowing his pleasure to show. “That’s not all I need. 
Can’t move these trees without more slaves.’ He gestured beyond 
him to where the Caffres were trying to drag a giant mahogany tree 
to the saw pit. 

‘Slaves? Why not elephants?’ 

Bart tapped him on his shoulder. ‘Be serious.’ 

‘lam. That’s what country people use for their heavy work. An 
elephant can pull all the trees you want. He can even pile them up for 
you. A pair with their mahouts could do the work of twenty slaves.’ 

Bart sank down on his haunches. ‘Ah, Tissa, there is a lot I haveto 
learn. These Caffres can teach me nothing. I’ve missed you.’ 

Tissa was embarrassed. He lowered his eyes away from Bart’s 
probing stare and stood awkwardly in front of him. 

‘Sit down,’ said Bart. ‘We’ll have breakfast together. Afterward, 
we’ll walk along my boundaries. I have so much to show you. You 
see, over there,’ — he picked up a stone and lobbed it across the 
plateau - ‘that’s where I want to build my house. And there. . .’” 

He stopped speaking and grinned foolishly. ‘Listen to me prattle 
like an old widow. What about you? Why have you come? Did Jessica 
send you?” 

‘Your mother and sister have arrived in Galle.’ 

‘What!’ He jumped to his feet. ‘Why didn’t you say so! Tissa 
squirmed as Bart embraced him again. ‘How are they? What do they 
say?” 

‘They’re staying at the government mansion. They have permis- 
sion. In writing.’ He grinned. ‘I am serving them at your mother’s 
request.’ 

‘Indeed? Is Mr Van Dort so well disposed toward her?’ 

‘She’s paying the rental for me. He’s of a more tolerable disposi- 
tion than before.’ 

‘Lozi says he has a bedwench. I suppose she drains him every 
night. Who is she? One of Ma Gudde’s whores?” 

Tissa bit his lip. ‘My sister.’ 

‘You sister? You told me she’s only twelve.’ 
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‘So she is. My father sold her for a good price. . . she was a virgin. 
Now we are together.’ 

Bart grimaced at the underlying sadness in Tissa’s voice. ‘I’m 
sorry. Lozi, bring some breakfast for Tissa.’ He put his arm around 
his shoulder. ‘How is my sister?’ He saw Tissa’s eyes brighten. 

‘She is well, Bart. So different from Miss Jessica: She always 
smiles and has a gay word for everyone.’ 

‘Especially you, eh? She hasn’t changed.’ 

Tissa took a bowl of coffee and raised it to his lips, drinking 
slowly. Bart looked around the plateau. The Caffres had abandoned 
the tree trunk and crouched in the shade. As soon as he stopped 
working, they did too. He sighed. 

‘What does my mother want?’ he asked, knowing the answer. 

‘To see you. She says to come at once.’ 


Before he left the plateau, Bart bathed in the river with Tissa. The 
water was cool and clear, fast moving as it poured down from the 
mountains, not like the sluggish water infested with crocodiles in the 
lagoon close to its mouth. 

They swam naked together, frolicking in the sparkling water like 
young boys. From his weeks in the sun, Bart was tanned as dark as 
Tissa with only a white strip at his waist where he wore his breech 
cloth like the Caffres. His body had strengthened in the forest, his 
shoulders broadened and his muscles toughened. He was superbly 
fit. 

It amused him to know Tissa was eying him enviously. ‘You’re all 
right,’ he said, chucking Tissa in his crotch. ‘We’re just built differ- 
ently. You’ve got the same power as me there.’ 

Tissa pulled away in shame until he saw Bart laughing at him. 
Then he splashed him with water and swam back to his side. 

‘I’ve never known a woman,’ he said hesitantly. ‘Is this really a 
powerful love-tool?’ He tried to stretch himself with his fingers so he 
was as long as Bart. 

‘It’s technique, not size,’ Bart explained. ‘You’re slightly built but 
you’re tougher than I am. You’ll see when you have a woman. Why 
don’t you go to Madam Gudde’s?’ 

‘Those whores are not for us.’ Tissa looked forlorn. 

Bart laughed and picked him up, raised him above his head and let 
him fall back into the river with a hearty splash. ‘Your time will 
come,’ he said with a laugh. 

Arms around each other’s shoulders, they walked out of the river 
and lay side by side on the river bank, letting the sun dry them. Bart 
was reluctant to leave the plateau. He sensed that when he returned, 
the innocence of that moment would be gone. He pulled Tissa close 
and hugged him. 

He must have slept a little. When he opened his eyes, the sun was 
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sinking. Tissa was in his arms, his head pillowed on his chest. He 
shook him awake and they stood up together without speaking. 

Tissa handed him his breeches and pulled on his sarong over his 
head. He tied it at his waist and was dressed. Bart laughed as he 
staggered while donning his own clothes. 

‘Ill have to wear a sarong too,’ he said. ‘When I’ve built my house.’ 

They walked to the plateau where the Caffres had finished clearing 
the camp site. The saw and other tools were buried for safekeep ing ; the 
thatched bivouacs were stripped to await their return. Bart’s few pos- 
sessions, his sketches and notebooks, were in a bundle which he 
hoisted over his shou Ider. He gave Tissa the rifle to carry, aware that 
this gave him status over the Caffres. 

They left the plateau in silence, descending the trail hastily. Bart 
did not look back. How soon would he return? Now his mother had 
arrived, his time must be spent with her, negotiating for the title, 
ordering supplies from England, buying bullocks, slaves and even 
elephants. It would be hard work of adifferent kind, asnecessary as his 
toiling in the forest if he was to realise his ambition. 

He reached the mouth of the river without noticing it. The Caffres 
were whisper ing among themselves. It irritated him. ‘What ails them, 
Lozi?’ he demanded as he strode along the path ahead of them. 

‘Sah,’ said Lozi, trotting up to his side. ‘Dey say dey ’preciate 
Bloodheart. Dey ax yuh blessin’.’ 

‘Blessing! A lashing across their backsides would do them more 
good.’ 

Lozi beamed, and the Caffres chuckled happily when he translated. 
‘Now dey know yo’ is deir real massa,’ he said. ‘Yo’ come for dem 
gain?’ 

‘Perhaps.’ He shrugged. ‘Take them back to the burghers we hired 
them from.’ 


He was in a solemn mood when he strode through the fort gate and up 
the street to the mansion. He paid no heed to the people watching him, 
whispering among themselves the soft chant of ‘Bloodheart’ as he 
passed. Tissa walked behind him, carrying his rifle proudly. 

He knew he must present an odd sight in his torn breeches, scuffed 
boots, soiled shirt and with his hair flopping down to his shoulders. 
He was apprehensive about this return to formalliving. 

‘Lawd have mercy!’ The cry made him raise his eyes to a window 
where the mansion overlooked the street. 

‘Bart! What yuh mama go’n say when she see yo’!” Mammy’s 
chubby face glared downathim in righteous indignation. ‘Yo’ comein 
de back way at once, massa! Only gen’lemens allowed inde front.’ 

He halted and grinned up at her. ‘I’m clean, Mammy!’ 

Tissa coloured with shame. ‘Not in the street, Bart,’ he whispered. 

Bart gave in to them both without protest. Tissa hustled him 
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through the back door of the garden where Mammy hugged him. 
She boxed his ears before he could speak. She made him bathe under 
a bucket pulled from the well while she fetched clean breeches, a 
shirt and a coat froma chest where his mother kept his clothes stored. 

She stood with her arms akimbo watching him while he dried 
himself. ‘Ah declah!’ she said, ‘yo’ done grow into one prime buck!’ 

‘Mammy,’ he pleaded. ‘Won’t you leave me to get dressed.’ 

‘Nossah! I de one-dat birt’ yo’. Yo’ ain’t got notin’ I ain’t see 
awready.’ 

He dropped his towel so that he was standing naked on the flag- 
stones of the kitchen. 

‘Oh Lawd!’ she cried. ‘Where yo’ get dem muscles. Yo’ like a 
piebald nigger.’ 

‘Been workin’ hard’n a nigger, Mammy.’ He struggled into his 
breeches. ‘These are too tight now.’ | 

‘Put on yuh shirt. Yuh mama waitin’ to see yo’ so long.’ 

He did as he was told. Tissa was amazed at his meekness but faced 
with Mammy’s disapproval there was no alternative. He pulled on 
stockings and shoes, refused to wear a stock and a coat, but allowed 
Tissa to comb his hair into some semblance of tidiness. 

‘Yo’ go’n get dat cut tomorrer,’ Mammy declared. ‘Yo’ look like a 
wort’less native.’ 

‘I could put it in a bun like Tissa’s,’ he said. He patted her 
backside and winked. 

She slapped his hand away and bustled him through the kitchen 
door to the house, muttering what a disgrace he was to them all. 

‘Bart!’ His mother rose from her chair and glided across the draw- 
ing room to greet him. She paused with her hands on his shoulders. 
Her lower lip trembled and she gave way to her emotion, burying her 
face on his chest and sobbing. 

‘Mother, whatever’s wrong?” He glanced across the room to where 
his sister was watching him in astonishment. ‘Sarah, what’s this all 
about?’ He held his mother away from him and led her back to her 
chair. 

‘We should ask you that,’ said Sarah. ‘Look at you.’ 

‘Have I changed so much? A little broader perhaps.’ 

‘I’m sorry, Bart.’ His mother drew away and dabbed at her eyes. 
‘You look so much like your father when I met him. He was wild and 
rugged and didn’t care a fig for anyone. You took me by surprise.’ 

‘I think he looks splendid,’ said Sarah, laughing gaily. ‘So hand- 
some! I wish I could find a beau like you, Bart.’ 

‘Were there none in Colombo?’ he asked to taunt her. 

‘Don’t you two start.’ His mother patted the couch. ‘Come and sit 
with me and tell me your adventures.’ 

‘I want to hear yours first.’ 

‘My dear, we have nothing to tell. By all reports you’ve set Galle 
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agog. Jessica Van Dort disguising herself as a boy and following you 
to the hills...’ 
‘And her father chasing you. Captain Pringle says everyone calls 


you Bloodheart . . .’ 

‘Stop it! Bart slapped his hands down on his knees. ‘Forget gossip 
and let me tell you about my land. It’s the most perfect spot ~’ 

His mother tensed and his sister turned away. 

‘What’s wrong?’ he asked, drawing away from his mother and 
staring at her. 

‘Bart .. .” His mother sighed. “You mustn’t be angry. It’s not Mr 
Van Dort’s fault.’ 

‘Mama’s spoken to the governor,’ interrupted Sarah. She moved 
behind Bart and stroked his shoulders. 

His mother reached for his hand and held it firmly. “The Gover- 
nor says you must cease clearing the forest. Bart, it’s Crown land. 
You can’t own it. You will be arrested for trespassing if you go back.’ 
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Book Two 


Bartered Bride 
1811-1812 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


Mammy fussed around the kitchen. There was no work to be done. 
Supper had been served, eaten, cleared and the wares returned and 
washed and stacked away. Everything was ready for the morning. 
She wiped down the large ‘serving table for the third time and stood 
back, eyeing it fastidiously. 

Lozi, unaware of Mammy’s mood, ambled in to the kitchen from 
the garden terrace where he had been watching the moon. 

‘What yo’ want?’ she snapped, halting him at the door with the 
force of her glance. 

‘Water.’ 

‘Can’t yo’ get it from de well?’ She grumbled under her breath but 
poured a cup for him from the clay pitcher. ‘Ain’t yo’ one lazy 
nigger!’ 

He took the cup from her outstretched hand without a word. She 
waited while he drank, her hands on her hips. 

‘What yo’ done do wid my boy in dem hills, eh?’ 

He thrust the empty cup at her and she took it with surprise. She 
was used to men who were meek and did what she told them. This 
one seemed indifferent to her bullying. 

All day he had lain asleep on the terrace, moving only when the 
sun moved, to put himself back into the shade. She swept around 
him noisily, clucking with indignation when he refused to be dis- 
turbed. Tissa advised her to leave him alone, saying he was doing his 
job, waiting for Bloodheart to call him. 

Mammy understood that line of logic. She was a house slave from 
a great plantation. Every slave in her household in Barbados had his 
job to do. If he was not there when the master called, woe betide him! 
So she let Lozi sleep, resolving to communicate her disapproval of 
the great black lazybones to Bart himself. 

She waited the whole day for a chance to speak to Bart. He rose 
early and left the house without even taking coffee. He did not join 
his mother and sister for breakfast and, when he did return, he shut 
himselfin his chamber. She heard him pacing the floor from one end 
of the room to the other. She tried his door but it was locked. 

At dusk, he slipped out through the front of the house and no one 
saw him go. On his return, he brushed past her without speaking, bid 
goodnight curtly to his mother and sister and locked himself in his 
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roomagain. When she listened at his door, she heard him muttering to 
himself. 

‘It ain’t right,’ she said, shaking her head withanxiety. ‘My boyain’t 
never been like this.’ She carried Lozi’s cup to the sink, washed it 
thoroughly, dried it, and hungit in the staffcrockery cupboard. 

‘What happen to him?’ She did not expect an answer and had almost 
forgotten Lozi’s presence in the kitchen. 

‘Dunno. Lozi’s gruff voice startled her and she turned on him 
eagerly. 

‘Makakl’ she said with relish. ‘Monkey! Yo’ serve him all dem weeks 
in de jungle and yo’ don’t un’stand yuh massa better’n dat?” 

He shrugged, his handsome features showing signs of concern but 
whether it was through fear of her or consideration for Bart, she did not 
know. 

‘If yo’ done do him anyt’ing,’ she cried, advancing on him with her 
fists raised, ‘I go’n paste yuh blackass ’til it glows.’ 

He brushed her aside with a lazy gesture and leaned nonchantly 
against the chimney-piece. The fire was dying to ashes and a single 
lantern burned in the kitchen. He folded his arms across his chest, the 
muscles bulging under his tight-fitting shirt. His heavy brows met 
above his nose in a thick black line as he frowned. 

Mammy, had she been a slip ofa girl, would have been impressed by 
this display of brawn trying to be brain. 

‘He were awright las’ night when we come from de bush,’ he 
muttered. 

That was true, she had to agree to that. Hadn’t Bart joked with her 
and even pinched her backside? She pulled out a chair from under the 
table and sat on it with such despair, her great weightal most collapsed 
it. 

‘Den what boderin’ de boy?’ she wailed. ‘He ain’t eatin’, he ain’t 
speakin’, he up in his room now but I surehe ain’t sleepin’.’ 

Lozi unfolded his arms. Mammy’s anguish stirred him from his 
indifference and he leaned forward andtappedher shoulder. ‘Mayhap 
yuh cookin’ give he belly ache.’ 

‘What!’ She shook with outrage and the chair skittered under her. 
Clenching her fists, she banged them on the table. She swallowed hard 
then raised her arm and lashed out with it, hoping to catch Lozi witha 
backhander across his face. 

He was too quick. He seized her wrist ina powerful grip and pushed 
his face closeto hers. ‘Now listen, Mammy, he said, spacing each word 
and uttering them carefully. ‘I be Bloodheart’s slave. . . not yuh’n.’ 

He released her wrist but kept his face so near, she could feel his 
breath tingling her neck. It was a sensation she liked, although she 
wouldneveradmitit. 

‘Bloodheart troubled. . . *bout somet’ing.’ Lozi bit his lipand drew 
back. ‘Heain’tcallmeallday . ” 
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A change came over Mammy now she had an ally. For more than a 
year, since the family left Barbados, she had managed them with no 
one to share her doubts and loneliness. She was accustomed to 
tackling every problem head on, flattening opposition so she got her 
own way. 

The realisation that this nigger - even though he was a Kaffir - 
shared her concern for Bart, mollified her. She was not alone and, 
praise the Lawd! he was a man; one who filled his breeches too. 

Her eyes moistened. ‘Sit down, Lozi.’ He glanced at her suspi- 
ciously, unaware of the honour she was bestowing on him. ‘Yo’ drink 
rum?’ 

Before he could answer, she rose to her feet, surprisingly nimble 
for her size, and brought a bottle and two small glasses back to the 
table. She filled them with the amber liquid and passed one over to 
him. 

‘Best rum in de world come from Barbados,’ she said. ‘I from dere 
too.’ 

She raised the glass, holding it delicately between her thumb and 
forefinger, letting her plump little finger protrude in the way white 
folks did. She eyed him across its rim, watching for him to do the 
same. 

She drained the rum into her mouth, swilled it around, then swal- 
lowed it with a single gulp. She smacked her lips and waited. 

Lozi drank his rum too, but he sipped it slowly, almost chewing it. 
When he was done, he placed his empty glass on the table without a 
word. 

‘Well?? Mammy was puzzled. Even Bart said her rum drunk 
straight brought tears to his eyes. ‘Too powerful for yo’?’ she asked 
hopefully. 

He shrugged. ‘Arrack better.’ 

‘Dat filt’y coc’nut juice!’ She was shocked to her core until she saw 
the gleam in Lozi’s eye. He leaned toward her, put his arm around 
her shoulder and squeezed. 

‘Ain’t not’in from Barbados too powerful for Lozi,’ he chuckled. 

She pushed him away, pleased. Now they had reached an under- 
standing, she returned her attention to Bart. ‘We’ll see *bout dat,’ 
she said. ‘My boy like de rum too.’ 

‘He taste yuhs?’ 

She giggled. ‘Don’t be fresh. He not like his dad.’ 

‘Yo’ ax Tissa *bout him?’ said Lozi seriously. ‘Where he go 
today?’ 

‘De ramparts. Walkin’ an’ gazin’.’ It made no sense to her. 

‘He pinin’,’ pronounced Lozi, stretching out his legs under the 
table so his thighs rubbed against hers. ‘For Jessica Van Dort.’ 

Mammy sucked on her tongue making a scornful hiss of sound 
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like a mongoose. ‘Dat trash! My boy have more taste. She ain’t de 
reason he frettin’ so.’ 

‘How d’yo’ know?’ Lozi withdrew his leg. ‘She desire him, in trut’.’ 

‘Dat ain’t de same. Bart ain’t go’n love a girl ’less she white. He not 
like his dad.’ 

Lozi pushed out his lower lip in sulky disagreement. ‘She look 
white ’nough.’ 

Mammy dismissed the idea with a wave of her arm, letting her hand 
alight gently on Lozi’s. ‘She does be de daughter ofa mulatto, no? She 
got no ped’gree, not like Bart. He wouldn’t disgrace his family by 
taking up with her.’ 

‘Mayhap yo’re right.’ Lozi conceded, withdrawing his hand and 
placing it firmly on top of her own. ‘ Yo’ never know what goan happen 
*tween a buck an’ a wench when dey hot.’ He squeezed her hand 
tightly and she winced with pleasure, inclining her head toward him 
and parting her lips to show she agreed. 


Tissa served Captain Pringle with rum punch and stepped back to the 
corner ofthe verandah. The officer raised his glass, smiled his appreci- 
ation at Sarah sitting at the other side of the occasional table, and 
sipped. 

‘How does it taste, Captain?’ Mrs Taylor sat at the table between 
the officer and her daughter. ‘Satisfactory?’ 

‘Excellent, m’m.’ 

Mrs Taylor was thoughtful. ‘I taught Tissa how to mix rum punch 
myself. We brought the rum with us, from our plantation. My hus- 
band was partial to a punch in the evening so I thought you’d enjoy 
one.’ 

‘You are considerate, m’m. One gets tired of arrack although the 
men seem to thrive on it.’ 

‘Indeed?’ She appeared distracted. Above her head came the sound 
of Bart pacing up and down across his bedroom floor. 

Tissa longed to slip away from the verandah and rush upstairs to see 
what was wrong. He had tried already but Bart refused to respond to 
his gentle knocking on the door. He returned his attention to what Mrs 
Taylor was saying. 

‘It was good of you to call at short notice, Captain.’ 

‘My pleasure, m’m.’ Captain Pringle directed his smile at Sarah 
whose infectious grin made him splutter over his drink., Tissa felt 
weak at his knees himself. 

‘When my daughter said she had met you and I learned how you 
helped my son, I wanted to thank you myself.’ Mrs Taylor waved 
away the young man’s protest of modesty. ‘I suppose you’re not 
related to the Pringles of Norfolk, are you?’ 

‘No, m’m. Not that I’m aware.’ 

‘A pity. Such a good family.’ 
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‘Mama!’ Sarah gave her mother a withering look. ‘The next ques- 
tion, Captain Pringle, will be what are your prospects.’ 

The young officer looked rueful. ‘Not particularly good.’ 

Mrs Taylor sipped her glass of purich slowly. The captain had 
shown his surprise when Tissa served her. She found the fruit juices 
in punch, particularly lime, very restorative after a long day in the 
tropical climate. She had no qualms about what the captain or any- 
one else thought of her drinking. 

‘Please take no notice of Sarah,’ she said with a pained expression. 
‘I'm sure your prospects are excellent if your devotion to duty is any 
guide. A wordinthe right ear...’ F 

The captain put his glass down onthe table. ‘Is there some matter 
in which I can be of service to you, m’m?” 

‘Bravo!’ Sarah clapped her hands. ‘He’s seen through your subter- 
fuge, Mama. Captain, your intuition does you credit. Mama wants 
you to do us a favour.’ 

Tissa edged closer so he coulc hear and understand everything 
that was being said. Mrs Taylor appeared flustered at Sarah’s out- 
spokeness. 

‘You helped Bart before, Captain.’ She hesitated, searching for 
the right words. ‘You know he is not an irresponsible young man.’ 

‘I have nothing but admiration for him, Mrs Taylor.’ 

‘That is good. I hope he deserves it.’ 

‘Mama’s worried,’ said Sarah impatiently. ‘She thinks you are 
going to arrest Bart.’ 

Captain Pringle shifted uncomfortably in his seat and reddened 
under Sarah’s gaze. 

‘Oh dear,’ said Mrs Taylor. ‘You do have such instructions?’ She 
signalled to Tissa to refill his glass. 

‘It’s not for me to say.’ 

‘You can trust mother ... Percy.’ Sarah passed the tip of her 
tongue slowly over her lips from one side of her mouth to the other. 
Captain Pringle seized the glass of punch from Tissa and took a 
quick sip. 

‘Tt can hardly bea military secret,’ Mrs Taylor added winsomely. 
‘The governor himself told me of the possibility. You surely under- 
stand, Captain Pringle, a mother’s concern? My daughter has told 
me so much about you. As long as we are here, Captain, you are 
always welcome to enjoy our hospitality.’ 

She looked at Sarah and they smiled in unison at poor Percy 


Pringle. 


Bart heard the gentle rapping on his door. He sank further into his 
armchair. Around him on the floor lay scattered pages filled with 
calcu lations torn from his notebooks. The shutters were wide open 
and fireflies flickered in the dim light of the room. His sketchbook 
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lay open on his knees. He picked it up and stared at it mournfully for 
the hundredth time that day. 

He ignored the second knock on the door. That morning he had 
walked to the furthermost point of the ramparts and gazed over the 
bay to the hills at the other side. Beyond them was the deep valley 
where the river coursed down to the lagoon at its mouth. 

Above, in the trees, could clearly be seen the wide spaces he had 
cut to mark the boundaries of his plantation. The plateau was visible, 
as an indentation in the hillside overlooking the valley. A house built 
on it would give a superb view across the bay to Galle. 

He was careful, at his vantage point on the ramparts, to avoid 
being seen by anyone from the Van Dort residence. His original plan 
when he arrived in Galle from the hills was to call on Jessica but the 
idea was pushed out of his mind by his mother’s news that the land 
could not be his. 

He spent the whole night tossing ard turning sleeplessly in his 
bed until first light when he slipped through the streets to gaze at his 
beloved hills from a distance. He ignored every one that day, 
concentrating on how to resolve his difficulty. Jessica, his mother, 
sister, Tissa: no one had a place in his thoughts. 

The knocking on his door grew louder. ‘Go away!’ he shouted, 
twisting in his chair and hurling the sketch book to the floor. A// those 
weeks wasted on an impossible dream. 

‘Bart, I must see you.’ Sarah’s voice had an urgency to it. 

He scowled. How like his sister not to beg him to open the door; 
she commanded. He folded his arms and glared out through the open 
window at the night. It was nearly a full moon and the sky was 
cloudless. What a splendid sight it would be from his plateau. 

He rose from the chair and walked to the window. The house was 
taller than most in the fort. To the right was the church and close to 
that was the barracks built by the Dutch and now housing soldiers of 
the British regiments. The moon was shining on the red clay tiles of 
the roofs of the cottages nestled amidst the palm and Flamboyant 
trees. It was a tranquil scene and it helped to calm his frazzled 
nerves. 

‘Dammit!’ he said when the knocking on his door was resumed. 
‘Can’t you leave me alone.’ 

‘Bart!’ His mother’s voice was edged with carefully controlled 
anger. ‘We wish to speak to you.’ 

He sighed. There was no denying his mother admittance. ‘Very 
well,’ he said, running his hand over his dishevelled hair in an effort 
to smooth it down. He tucked in his shirt, took a deep breath 
and opened the door. His mother, Sarah, and Tissa were on the 
threshold. 

‘Master, sir?’ Tissa’s boyish face was a picture of concern that 
made Bart feel disgusted with himself. He was holding an oil lamp 
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and walked quickly into the room followed by Mrs Taylor and 
Sarah. He placed the lamp on a table and gathered up Bart’s papers 
from the floor. 

‘What are these?’ said his mother, taking them from Tissa. 

‘Nothing.’ 

‘Don’t sulk with me, Bart.’ His mother was grim faced. ‘You’re 
too big for me to spank, so you must be a man. I expect you to behave 
like one.’ She turned to Tissa. ‘If the captain’s left any rum punch 
please bring some for the master.’ 

“‘Mama’s arranged everything,’ said Sarah flinging herself in 
Bart’s armchair with a laugh. ‘I think I’m part of the deal. You did 
tell the captain he was always welcome, Mama.’ 

‘Sarah, have you no discretion?’ His mother was looking at the 
sketches. ‘These are marvellous, Bart.’ 

‘What is it you’ve arranged?’ he asked glumly. 

‘Oh yes.’ His mother sat down and placed the drawings on her lap. 
‘You will not be arrested. You may go back to the forest whenever 
you like but for heaven’s sake you must be discreet.’ She frowned at 
Sarah. 

‘No more gangs of slaves and clearing of the land. Just for visits, 
you understand. Captain Pringle won’t do anything about it.’ 

‘Captain Pringle?’ He stared at her blankly. 

‘He’s an attractive but rather silly young officer,’ said Sarah. “The 
one who is supposed to arrest you. I’ve been sacrificed on your 
behalf. I suppose I’ll have him paying court to me for weeks.’ She 
giggled. ‘Don’t worry, Bart. He’s nice enough in a doltish sort of 
way, so I shan’t mind.’ 

Bart strode to the window, shaking his head sorrowfully. He 
turned. ‘Mama, what is this? When I told you last night I wanted to 
go back to the forest, I didn’t mean for wists. I mean for ever. That’s 
my land. I feel it here, in my heart.’ He thumped his chest. ‘I must 
have it. I will have it.’ 

There was silence in the room. Even Sarah kept quiet when she 
saw the fervour in his eyes. Tissa entered the room without a sound, 
carrying a glass of punch on a tray. Sensing the tension in the room, 
he hovered, wondering what to do. He backed silently into a corner. 

Mrs Taylor finished leafing through Bart’s sketches. She held up 
one. It was a ground plan of a house with a drawing of how the 
building would look when completed. ‘Where,’ she said, laying it 
out on the table, ‘is my bedroom?’ 

‘I’m going to build that house, Mama! Whatever you or the gover- 
nor says.’ 

‘Of course, dear. I would like a view out to sea. Is there a sewing 
room? I’m not very good at understanding house plans.’ 

He opened his mouth to protest then shut it when his mother’s 
question penetrated his overwrought mind. Tissa hurried forward 
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with the tray. Bart took the glass and drank deeply. 

‘Where is my room?’ asked Sarah, pulling up her chair to the 
table. ‘Will we have horses? Is there a stable?’ 

‘By the devil!’ he shouted with delight, in a voice loud enough to 
be heard in the kitchen at the back of the house. ‘You’re going to help 
me?’ 

‘We'll find a way.’ His mother pointed at the plan. ‘Now tell me, 
Bart, which is my sewing room?’ 
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CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


Jessica lay in bed and stared at the moon shining through her win- 
dow. According to Miss Bird, doing that would make her moon- 
struck. By the devil! She thrilled at the use, even if only in her mind, 
of the forbidden phrase learned from Bart. She did not care what 
Miss Bird told her. Was she becoming a wanton woman with sinful 
thoughts as Miss Bird predicted? 

She took her eyes off the moon and rolled over in the bed. She 
stroked herself slowly, shuddering with pleasure as she dwelled yet 
again on her adventure with Bart. 

The caning Miss Bird gave her when she returned from running 
away had been worth it. She enjoyed freedom that day galloping on 
the trail with Tissa and breakfasting by the river with Bart. The 
memory of it sustained her through the weeks when there was no 
word from Bart and Miss Bird bullied her incessantly. 

She often wondered how Tissa escaped punishment for his part in 
their escapade. There was no opportunity to ask him because of Miss 
Bird’s watchfulness. 

The day after they returned from the river, Tissa brought his 
sister to serve as her father’s slave. Since then, her father treated him 
diffidently and was relieved to lease him to Bart’s mother. She 
missed Tissa although the knowledge that Bart was back in Galle 
drove her loneliness away. 

The previous day she watched for him in vain from her window. 
Miss Bird did not disturb her. The governess seemed preoccupied 
and made several visits to the town looking - she claimed - for a 
special piece of lace for her new dress. Jessica expected Bart to walk 
the ramparts below her window and was disappointed when he 
didn’t. 

She wriggled drowsily on her bed. The cocks, confused by the 
brightness of the moon, were crowing early. She longed to see Bart 
again. Perhaps he would take her to his camp in the forest. She would 
care for him there while he protected her from leopards and croco- 
diles and snakes. 

She hugged herself, imagining his strong arms around her. She 
caressed her breasts, flowing with desire as she whispered his name 
to the pillow: Bloodheart, Bloodheart. 

Dawn’s early light was spreading over the sea when she rose. She 
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washed, dressed carefully and then sat at her mirror and brushed her 
hair until it shone. Satisfied, she settled down by her window to wait 
for Bart. The creak of the door being opened spoilt her mood. She 
was dismayed when Miss Bird burst in. 

‘You wicked girl!’ the governess exclaimed, hurrying over to the 
window. ‘Is he out there?’ She pulled her away by her shoulder and 
peered out eagerly. ‘There’s no one there!’ She sounded disappointed. 

‘I was watching the sea. It’s so sad.’ 

Miss Bird sniffed suspiciously. ‘Why are you dressed so early?” 

‘I might ask you the same question.’ 

Her retort flustered Miss Bird. The governess was wearing a new 
dress with a red ribbon, an unusually bright ensemble for the dowdy 
matron. Her hair, a mousy mop, showed signs of painstaking care. 

‘We are going for a walk,’ she announced, recovering her compo- 
sure. ‘It is unhealthy for you to stay shut up in this room for so long. 
Where’s your bonnet?’ 

‘A walk this early?’ Jessica mocked. She was intrigued because 
Miss Bird was positively skittish in place of her customary staidness. 
‘Where are we going?” 

‘Too many questions, girl. Make haste!’ Obediently, Jessica fol- 
lowed Miss Bird from her room. Her father was still asleep in his 
chamber and Malie had to open the front door so they could leave the 
house. 

Jessica’s first thought was for Bart and she glanced along Church 
Street to the house on the corner. She was amazed to see her governess 
do the same. 

‘Not many people about,’ Miss Bird observed conversationally. 
‘We’ll walk on the ramparts. The sea breeze will blow those sinful 
thoughts from your mind.’ 

‘What sinful thoughts?’ 

‘I know.’ 

Miss Bird’s reply puzzled Jessica. How did she know? Did she 
have such thoughts herself? The idea that a hint of passion or roman- 
tic feeling could stir in Miss Bird’s prim bosom was so comical, 
Jessica’s mood brightened. The sea air did indeed refresh her. She 
wanted to dawdle but Miss Bird was striding out with determination, 
her eyes on the path ahead. 

‘Are you looking for someone? Jessica asked mischievously. 

Miss Bird was startled. ‘Of course not!’ She returned her gaze to 
the people walking toward them. ‘Perhaps I am too late.’ 

For what?’ 

‘For what ...? For us to have the ramparts to ourselves, of 
course.’ She shut her mouth firmly and continued to walk at a brisk 
pace. 

Jessica’s curiosity was aroused by this odd behaviour. She was 
considering what it signified when suddenly she caught sight of Aim. 
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He must have been sitting on the rocks below the Point Utrecht 
Bastion for his head emerged over the wall without warning. 

Jessica gasped and halted with astonishment. Miss Bird continued 
resolutely, her eyes straight ahead, not seeing Bart swing his legs over 
the wall and perch, grinning broadly, on top of it. Jessica held her 
finger to her lips, warning him to be quiet because Miss Bird would 
hear. 

He was wonderfully dashing with the breeze ruffling his long, 
sunbleached hair and his eyes glinting sardonically. His shirt was 
open to his waist and he resembled a footpad in his disreputable dress. 
He was even more handsome than she remembered. His rugged fea- 
tures and broad muscular frame excited her although his devil-may- 
care glance filled her with apprehension. 

‘Good morning, ladies.’ 

To her horror, Bart leaped off the wall and bounded over to 
them. 

Miss Bird cried sharply, caught her breath and said, ‘Why, Mr 
Taylor. What a pleasant surprise!’ 

Jessica was stunned to see her governess simpering. Her eyebrow 
was arched coyly and she gleamed’at Bart with more artifice than one 
of Madam Gudde’s whores. When Bart bowed low, took her hand in 
his own and raised it to her lips, she was actually blushing. 

‘Good morning, Jessica.’ Bart released Miss Bird and bowed to her. 

She felt so ashamed she could only turn her head. Miss Bird nudged 
her in the ribs. 

‘Have you forgotten your manners, girl? Forgive her, Mr Taylor. 
She is at that age, you know.’ 

Bart’s eyebrows raised with mock concern. ‘What age is that? I find 
itenchanting.’ 

‘You do?’ Miss Bird’s voice was tinged with spite. ‘The young are 
so immature these days.’ 

Jessica ‘vas disappointed by Bart’s display of consideration for her 
governess. Because her feeling for him was so strong, she resented his 
flattery of others. Tears of frustration sprang to her eyes. He was 
behaving as though he had never held her in his arms in the forest and 
whispered words of endearment into her ear. 

‘Sun troubling you, Jessica?’ he said breezily when she blinked to 
hide her tears. 

She shook her head, afraid to speak in case the huskiness in her voice 
betrayed her misery. He turned his attention to Miss Bird, chatting 
gaily with her about the weather and com plimenting her on her dress. 

Jessica fumed. Does he think I’m just a girl? she wondered 
unhappily. Suddenly he was bowing and edging backward. 

‘You’re not going?’ she blurted out. Miss Bird seemed just as 
disappointed. 

‘Imustnot detain you, ladies.’ 
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‘We would welcome your company, Mr Taylor. A mere stroll. 
There is no harm in that, surely?’ 

‘Another day, perhaps, Miss Bird. I have some business to attend 
to now.’ He paused and gazed deeply into Miss Bird’s eyes. ‘Would 
you do me the honour of taking tea with my mother and sister this 
afternoon? They would be delighted’to make your acquaintance. 
And Jessica too,’ he added as an afterthought. ‘She is Sarah’s age, I 
believe.’ 

‘How kind. I am pleased to accept. I cannot speak for Jessica,’ 
Miss Bird added huffily. ‘Her attendance depends on Mr Van Dort’s 
approval.’ 

‘I’m coming.’ 

‘Jessica, you must seek your father’s permission.’ 

‘Why? If you are going then it’s all right. I couldn’t have a stricter 
chaperon.’ 

‘Hold your tongue! Mr Taylor, I don’t know what is wrong with 
her. Sometimes, she shows no idea of how to behave, after all I’ve 
taught her! She’s not like ladies of my generation, I assure you. Of 
course,’ she said with a coy smile, ‘I’m only a few years older than 
she is.’ 

‘Of course. If Jessica follows your example, what a paragon of 
virtue she will be.’ 

Miss Bird tittered at the compliment and Jessica, for the first time, 
had doubts about Bart’s seriousness. She glanced at him quizzically 
while Miss Bird puffed herself up with the feeling of wellbeing he 
inspired. 

Bart grinned at Jessica, winking so that Miss Bird did not see. He 
bowed and ran down the rampart slope into the street before either of 
them could stop him. 

‘Such a pity,’ observed Miss Bird with gleeful sarcasm as they 
walked back to the house. ‘You have disgraced yourself with that 
young man. Your father is quite set against him. He will certainly 
not agree to you accompanying me to meet his mother.’ 

‘He invited us together. If I can’t go, you should refuse to go 
without me.’ 

‘Do you presume, girl, to tell me about etiquette?’ 

Jessica bit her tongue to stop being rude. She saw her father 
standing on the porch. He was patting his stomach and had a self- 
satisfied smirk on his face. In his hand was a letter. 

‘Good morning, Papa,’ she said respectfully when they reached 
the house. 

Mr Van Dort grunted, glanced at the letter and beckoned them to 
follow him inside. Miss Bird trotted anxiously behind him while 
Jessica dawdled. She wanted to run upstairs to her chamber and 
think about the encounter with Bart. 

‘We have been out,’ Miss Bird said as soon as they entered the 
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drawing-room. Malie was opening the shutters and sunlight streamed 
into the shadows of the sombre room. 

‘A morning constitutional.’ She spoke rapidly to deflect Mr Van 
Dort’s criticism. ‘To blowawaytheunhealthy thoughts your daughter 
harbours in her mind.’ 

Mr Van Dort sank into an armchair and stared with disgustat Jessica 
from the depths ofh is hood ed eyes. 

‘Papa!’ She rushed to defend herself before he spoke. ‘I have done 
nothing. It was Miss Bird who spoke with Bart, not I.’ 

‘You hussy!’ Miss Bird brushed her aside and stood in front of Mr 
Van Dort. ‘Don’t believe her! She is trying to accuse me of her own 
wrongdoing. We were taking aquietstrollalongtheramparts when she 
accosted Mr Tay lor. Withno modestyat allshe engaged him in conver- 
sation despite my protestations.’ 

‘It was you!’ Jessica was dismayed. If her father believed Miss Bird 
there was no knowing what he would do. He was beginning to glower 
and grumble under his breath and she feared he would erupt with 
wrath. 

‘I saw it,’ he said airily. His complacency surprised her. 

‘Then you know how it was, Mr Van Dort.’ Miss Bird preened, 
already believing her own lie. ‘Mr Taylor conveyed an invitation for 
me for tea this afternoon with his mother.’ 

‘He asked metoo.’ 

*You’re not fit to go,’ Miss Bird snapped. 

Vat?’ Mr Van Dort had no eyebrows toraise, butthe hairless flesh of 
his brow tremored with indignation. ‘Vy isn’t she fit to go? Is there 
somethink wrong vith her?’ 

‘Her behaviour, Mr Van Dort. She might disgrace your good name.’ 

‘You mustseeshe doesn’t.’ 

‘Does that mean I can go, Papa?’ She could scarcely believe it. 

‘Vy not? Mrs Taylor is an ntimate friend of the governor, English 
qualit y, 1am informed.’ H esounded sarcastic. ‘It vill doyougoodtobe 
associated vith such a lady.’ 

She was bewildered. ‘I thought you didn’t approve of the Taylors 
because they are newcomers.’ 

‘Theson is arat!’ Van Dort’s eyes narrowed threateningly. ‘Jessica, I 
forbid you to speak vith that boy. Bird, you must vatch her carefully.’ 

‘It willbemy pleasure.’ Miss Bird gloated. ‘He has no interest in her, 
I’m sure.’ 

‘She vill be out ofharm’s vay soon. Inthe meantime, tea witha lady of 
quality vill improve her standink.’ 

A sense of foreboding made Jessica shudder. She knew only one 
reason why her father was worried about her reputation. It was to 
improve her bride price. Sheopened her mouth tospeak, but her father 
was ready. 

‘Go to your room,’ hesaid gruffly, waving her away. 
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She bowed her head meekly and left the drawing-room without 
glancing at Miss Bird. At least she was going to the tea-party. She 
would see Bart even if Miss Bird would not let her speak with him. It 
was so silly. She would have to answer if he asked her questions 
otherwise the Taylors would think her churlish. 

She tried to close the pair of doors to the drawing-room. The lock 
on one of them was faulty and it sprung open. She tried again when 
she heard her father’s voice. The opening between the two doors was 
hidden by a curtain so she was in no danger of being seen. She 
hesitated then leaned forward to listen. 

‘Bird, you have done vell vith Jessica.’ Her father’s praise was 
grudgingly given. 

‘I have always done my dut -’ 

‘Shut up!’ Van Dort snorted with impatience. ‘It is time she vas 
married.’ 

‘She is too young -’ 

‘Good God, voman, let me speak.’ His sigh was thunderous and 
Jessica flinched. ‘There is a merchant, a prosperous burgher, in 
Negombo. I have a letter from his broker here. He vants a vife and he 
vill pay vell for the right one. You must prepare Jessica so he vill be 
impressed vith her. Ven he hears she takes tea vith a quality English 
lady, vat vill he do? He vill pay more, yes?’ 

“Yes, Mr Van Dort.’ There was silence and then Miss Bird piped 
up in a voice that sounded tearful. ‘What will happen with me when 
she marries? I love her like my own. Woe is me! I shall have no one 
without her.’ 

‘Stop that snivellink, Bird! You’ll be as pleased to see the last of 
her as I am. The gentleman is in his forties, he’ll treat her firmly. 
Keep her out of trouble until the marriage day, Bird, and you’ll get a 
share of the bride-price he pays me for her. Are you understandink?’ 

‘You will give me a recommendation for another post, Mr Van 
Dort?? 

“Yes, yes, now get out.’ 

Jessica drew away from the door, numbed by shock. There was 
nowhere to turn for comfort. The drab walls of the hallway begrimed 
with the dust of ages, offered no solace. Light flowed into the dreary 
hall through the doorway onto the verandah. Her eyes were dazzled 
by the glare of the white walls of the building opposite. 

Her mind grappled with what she had overheard. If her father’s 
plan succeeded, she would be exchanging this prison for another, 
wed to an old man she had never seen, obliged to serve him and bear 
him children. Was she never to enjoy the sunlight of youth, love and 
laughter with someone like Bart? 

Defiance seized her, overwhelming her with a passion stronger 
than her regard for her father or dead mother. She was still wearing 
her bonnet. She tightened the ribbons and stepped out of the house 
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onto the verandah before Miss Bird emerged from the drawing- 
room. 

The sunlight blinded her. The street was busy was bullock carts 
jangling along with their loads, hawkers shouting their wares, 
servants rushing importantly on their masters’ business, and 
Muhammadan ladies shaded by shawls and parasols strolling formid- 
ably in pairs. She swallowed with determination and without a 
backward glance, left the verandah and plunged into the throng. 

At first, she walked without a purpose, becoming part of the 
commerce of the morning and letting the crush bear her along. She 
pretended t o watch the goods on display while she wondered what to 
do next. She thought of going to Madam Gudde and asking for her 
protection. When she found her way to the Street of the Moorish 
Traders, she was stricken with doubt. 

Instead, she headed toward: the landing wharf, half considering 
taking passage to Colombo. She halted in despair when she realised 
she had neither money norclothes for such a journey, and nothing to 
do when she got there. © 

‘Miss Jessica?’ A deep voice roused her and an arm caught hers as 
she was about to faint in the heat. She revived at the sight of a 
half-naked black man holding her elbow. 

‘Yo’ awright, miss?’ 

She pulled her arm free. ‘Of course.’ Her lower lip trembled. ‘Let 
me pass.” 

‘Come dis way, miss.” The man blocked her path, indicating that 
she should follow him. 

She wanted to run but the press of the crowd around the wharf 
where canoes were discharging passengers, cargo and Negro slaves, 
hemmed her in. 

‘Dis way, miss. Bloodheart does be here.’ 

The name shook her. She peered at the black man again. His eyes 
were kind and his smile was not as threatening as she first thought. 
He was pointing at a door set in the wall along the street opposite the 
fort’s main gate. 

‘Thank you,’ she whispered weakly. She rallied her strength and 
followed him in a daze toward the door. Lozi pushed it open and 
waited while she stepped through. 

‘Mammy!’ he shouted, running ahead and beckoning her. She 
walked behind him and entered a kitchen. A huge Negress was 
bearing down on her and she backed away in dismay. 

‘Oh my Lawd!’ said the woman, catching her by her arm. ‘What 
dis?’ 

‘Miss Jessica,’ said Lozi. He pulled up a chair and Mammy 
released her. She sat down gratefully. Mammy muttered something 
and Lozi dashed out of the kitchen, returning in seconds with a glass 
of rose-coloured water. 
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She accepted it eagerly. The drink puzzled her by its sharp taste 
but she enjoyed the sensation of strength returning to her limbs and 
mind. 

‘Thank you.’ She bestowed her sweetest smile on Mammy. 

‘Lozi!’ Mammy exclaimed after scrutinising her keenly. ‘If dis 
Miss Jessica, she ain’t no mixed breed, I swear. She quality, for sure!’ 
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CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


Mrs Taylor was attending to her correspondence when Tissa 
accompanied Sarah into the house after a morning spent in the Street 
of the Moorish Traders. Sarah’s vivacity had left him bemused. 

She had visited the Muhammadan stores where no respectable 
white lady ought to go, demanding to be shown this and that. The 
traders obliged with obsequious grins but had their hopes dashed 
when Sarah set her coppery hair flying with a casual toss of her head 
and pranced out without buying anything. 

Her energy in the heat amazed Tissa as much as her indepen- 
dence. He was relieved to be back in the house where Mrs Taylor’s 
calm and collected manner prevailed. 

‘Such wonderfiil bargains in the Moors’ shacks, Mama.’ Sarah 
handed her bonnet to Tissa. He eyed her surreptiously as she ran her 
fingers lightly through her hair, shaking it so that it fell in waves on 
her shoulders. He was fascinated by her. 

‘You must come and see the fabrics, Mama.’ 

‘Sometime, perhaps.’ Mrs Taylor sighed and pushed away the 
letters she had been reading. 

Tissa placed Sarah’s bonnet on a chair in the corner of the room 
and waited, hoping Mrs Taylor would not send him out. He liked to 
listen to her gentle voice and to see how she and her daughter 
behaved. Sarah’s lively ways and interest in everything was a con- 
trast to Jessica’s nervousness. He studied her covertly as she swirled 
through the drawing-room ina high state of excitement. 

‘What are you doing, Mama?’ she demanded with a trace of 
resentment when her mother did not move from the desk. ‘You 
missed so much fun.’ 

‘Bart’s problem,’ she said cryptically. ‘I’ve finished now.’ She 
stood up, trying to smile. Tissa observed that she seemed troubled. 

Sarah noticed nothing and chatte red on. ‘I met Percy Pringle. The 
poor man looked like a boiled lobster in his thick tunic.’ 

‘I hope you weren’t rude to him.’ 

‘Mama!’ Sarah paused to consider her conduct. ‘I was the perfect 
lady. I asked him to call tonight.’ 

Mrs Taylor nodded her approval. ‘He is good company for you, 
Sarah. If we are going to stay here, you need friends of your age. It’s a 
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pity there are no English girls here to chaperon you. I don’t like you 
wandering the streets alone.’ 

‘Tissa takes good care of me, don’t you?’ Sarah flashed him a smile 
that made his scalp tingle with pleasure. ‘He knows everyone.’ 

Mrs Taylor sounded vague. ‘You know what I mean, Sarah. . .’ 

‘Mama!’ Sarah paused in her circuit of the furniture. ‘I can take care 
of myself, or you can come with me. You don’t have to stay at home.’ 
She embraced her mother, kissing her on both cheeks. Tissa was 
enchanted by this display of affection. 

‘We don’t havea home tostay in, dear,’ Mrs Taylor said, holding her 
away. ‘Wecan’t stay in this mansion for long. Thomas Maitland said 
wecan have it only fora few days until we get passage backto England.’ 

‘We can rent somewhere until Bart builds the house.’ 

‘When will that be, Sarah? If ever.’ 

‘Don’t say that, Mama. You’ll finda way.’ 

Mrs Taylor sighed. ‘I’ve had an opinion from an advocate. It seems 
hopeless.’ 

‘Don’t tell Bart! He’s depending on you.’ 

‘Iwon’t say anything yet, dear, and neither must you. We’ll see what 
happens...’ 

Tissa heard the footfall on the verandah at the same time-as Mrs 
Taylor stopped speaking. He hurried out of the door and was 
astonished to see Miss Bird standing on the verandah’s edge. 

‘Boy!’ she said, looking agitated. ‘Where’s Jessica?’ 

He grinned, no longer wary of Miss Bird and her tawse. ‘I don’t 
know. Is she not at home?’ 

‘Would I come here if she was? You’re lying, boy.’ She moved across 
the verandah, her hand raised to strike him. 

‘What’s all this?’ A stern voice caused them bothtoturn. Mrs Taylor 
was no longer the demure lady of quality but a formidable woman 
whose eyes blazed with fury as she confronted Miss Bird. 

‘Who are you?’ she demanded. ‘What do you want with my servant?’ 

Miss Bird was unruffled. ‘The boy’s a liar,’ she said defiantly. 

‘That he may be.’ Mrs Taylor drew Tissa to her side and placed her 
hand protectively on his shoulder. ‘So might you. Do you know this 
person, Tissa?’ 

‘Oh yes!’ He was delighted by Mrs Taylor’s defence of him, espe- 
cially as Sarah had moved close to his side as well. ‘She works for 
Mr Van Dort. She is governess to his daughter.’ 

‘Isee.’ Mrs Taylor’s lips set ina firm line and she looked with disdain 
at Miss Bird. ‘Whatever you may have accused Tissa of doing, miss, is 
not my concern. He is in my employ now, not Mr Van Dort’s.’ She 
moved toward thedining-room, taking Tissa with her. 

‘You can’t fool me! Just because you’re highand mighty. She’s here 
Iknowit!’ 

‘Who is here?’ Mrs Taylor turned, her voice icy. 
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‘Jessica. She’s left home. She’s come to look for Bart.’ 

Sarah giggled. ‘Not again? You remember, Mama? Jessica’s the girl 
who followed Bart to the forest.’ 

‘Indeed?’ Mrs Taylor’s features softened with interest. ‘Well, 
Miss...” 

‘Bird,’ volunteered Tissa. 

‘Well, Miss Bird. Jessica is not here, I assure you. Neither, for that 
matter, is Bart.’ 

‘He’s run off with her!’ 

‘I doubt that very much.’ 

‘Damn! Miss Bird spoke loudly, shocking them all. She put her 
hands to her eyes and stamped her foot. ‘You’re all in this together. ll 
be the one who’s blamed. You don’t know what it’s like here. Mr Van 
Dort’s forbidden Jessica to speak with him and now she’s gone.’ 

‘Pull yourself toget her!” Mrs Taylor sounded genuinely concerned 
but it made no difference to the governess. ‘Wouldn’t you like to sit 
down, in the shade. A glass of water, per haps?’ She nodded to Tissa. 

He hesitated. He knew Miss Bird’s tactics. If he left the verandah 
she would tell lies about Jessica, to blacken her name, saying anything 
that would make these nice people hate her. He suspected her arrival 
at the house was aploy. She planned toturn Mrs Tayloragainst Jessica 
so they would forbid Bart to see her. 

He moved off the verandah reluctantly. In the shadows of the 
drawing-room he paused, hoping to hear what was being said but 
when he raised his eyes he saw Sarah watching him. She laughed at 
him and waved him away. 

He hurried through the house to the kitchen and pushed open the 
door. ‘Mammy! Give me a glass of water quickly. I must get back 
before — He gaped. 

‘Hello, Tissa.’ Jessica’s eyes brightened at the sight of him. ‘You 
look surprised.’ 

‘Who yo’ want water for? Yuhself?? Mammy grumbled her way 
over to the pitcher. ‘We need slaves in this house, boy. Too much 
adoin’.’ 

Tissa found his voice. ‘Miss Bird is here! On the verandah. She’s 
looking for you.’ 

‘Oh my Lawd!’ Mammy gave him the glass and he placed it on a 
servingtray. . 

‘A sweet little chit like yo’ in trouble?’ she said to Jessica. ‘What 

0” do?” 
rf ‘Nothing, Mammy.’ Jessica lowered her head. ‘She mustn’t find 
me. ..don’tlet her take me back. . .” 

‘Mrs Taylor will send her packing,’ said Tissa. ‘Will you help her, 
Mammy?’ 

Mammy’s jowls shook as she nodded her head. ‘Just see dat Bird off 
de prem’ses, boy!’ 
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He scuttled out of the kitchen but slowed his pace and took a deep 
breath to compose himself when he reached the drawing-room. He 
could hear Miss Bird explaining something. She stopped as soon as 
she saw him. She was seated in one of the straight-backed chairs and 
took the glass of water from him without a word or a nod of gratitude. 

‘That’s terrible! cried Sarah. ‘To force her to marry someone she 
doesn’t know.’ 

‘That’s the custom here.’ Mrs Taylor frowned Sarah into silence. 
‘If we see Jessica, Miss Bird, we shall inform her of your concern. If 
you have refreshed yourself, please excuse me. I am rather busy this 
morning.’ 

Miss Bird handed the glass back to Tissa and stood up. ‘I shall tell 
Mr'Van Dort,’ she said. ‘If he believes she’s here, he’ll have the 
soldiers out.’ 

‘She is not here!’ Mrs Taylor spun around, her gown billowing at 
her ankles emphasising her displeasure. Tissa ushered Miss Bird off 
the verandah and latched the gate. 

‘What a despicable creature,” Mrs Taylor was saying when he 
returned to the drawing-room. ‘I hope I meet Jessica before she does. 
The poor girl needs our help.’ 

‘She’s in the kitchen, mistress.’ 

Sarah whooped. ‘Tissa, you’re a treasure!’ 

‘How interesting.’ Mrs Taylor’s eyes gleamed. ‘Bring her to see 
me. Upstairs in my boudoir, Tissa, in case we have any more unex- 
pected visitors. It’s time I got to know Jessica Van Dort. 


Bart was amused by the smug expression with which Mammy 
greeted him when he entered the kitchen from the street. He helped 
himself to water, ignoring that she was obviously bursting to tell him 
something. 

‘What a morning!’ he cried. ‘So many regulations in this town. 
Can’t do this, can’t do that. Get a chit, sign here, pay there!’ He 
swallowed the water and placed the empty cup on the table. 

‘The British don’t run Ceylon, the Dutch burghers do with their 
petty ways. So much officialdom. Do you know -’ He broke off, 
unable to contain his laughter at Mammy’s growing impatience. 
‘What is it?’ he grinned. ‘Do we have something special for dinner?’ 

‘Yo’ won’t get no dinner here if yo’ don’t take care, Bart Taylor. 
Yuh mam wants yo’.’ He nodded and strode to the door. 

‘Bart . . .” Mammy had tears in her eyes. ‘She pretty, ah yes...” 

‘Of course she is.’ He had no idea what she was talking about. 

He was relaxed as he strolled through the house, despite the 
frustration of his morning interviewing brokers and middlemen who 
controlled the import and export of cargo in the port. In time, he 
would win them all over to his side, just as soon as his mother found a 
way for him to own his land. 
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His mother and sister were sitting on the couch with their heads 
together, whispering, when he entered the drawing-room. They 
sprang apart guiltily. Sarah jumped up and ran over to him. She 
linked her arm in his and led him over to a seat opposite his mother. 

‘Have I caught you out, Sarah?’ He laughed. ‘Did you buy up the 
whole town with Tissa?’ 

‘Not yet, Bart.’ 

He raised his’ eyebrows, wondering if there was some hidden 
meaning in what she said. His mother was frowning at Sarah as if 
cautioning her not to give away a secret. 

‘Where is that boy?’ he asked. ‘I could use a punch. I’ve had a 
trying morning.’ 

‘That can wait, Bart.’ 

‘Mother sent him out,’ explained Sarah. She sat on the couch. 

There was silence in the room and he waited for someone to speak. 
He sighed. ‘All right. What are you two plotting?’ 

Sarah bit her lower lip and her eyes sparkled mischievously. 

‘Sarah? Mrs Taylor put a warning hand on her knee to restrain 


her. 
‘Come on, Mother!’ Bart slapped his thigh. ‘What’s the secret? 


Mammy nearly spilled the beans, and now Sarah . . .” He was puz- 
zled by his mother’s expression. She was serious yet she seemed 
joyful as well. 


‘I’m not sure where to begin, Bart.’ 

‘That’s easy. At the beginning.’ 

Sarah giggled and had to hold her hand to her mouth when her 
mother frowned at her to keep quiet. 

‘This is the beginning, I think.’ His mother smiled enigmatically. 
‘Bart, have you met any young ladies while you’ve been staying here? 
Someone you are attracted to? Someone you would like us to meet?” 

‘Is this a riddle? I’ll wager Sarah’s been gossiping. You mean 
Jessica Van Dort, don’t you? I can answer yes to all your questions, 
Mother, except the one you haven’t dared ask.’ 

‘What’s that?’ 

‘Do I love her?’ 

Sarah snorted behind her hand but neither Mrs Taylor nor Bart 
took any notice. 

‘She’s a charming girl, Bart. If you were inclined to favour her, 
there would be no opposition from me.’ 

‘She loves you,’ said Sarah, no longer able to keep silent. 

Bart pulled at his ear and stared openmouthed at them both. He 
jumped up from his chair and strode across the room. Through the 
window, beyond the verandah, he saw people moving lazily along 
the street, men and women cowered by the sun and the problems of 
staying alive. 

He had discovered Ceylon was a nation ofcunning people whatever 
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their colour. They waited patiently, smilingly, watching for their 
opportunity. When it came, whatever safeguards were adopted to 
defeat them, they were wily and tenacious enough to succeed. 

*You’ve seen her, of course?’ He turned. “Today?” 

‘Yes.’ His mother signalled Sarah to keep quiet. 

‘Do you know about her, Mother? She is Van Dort’s daughter.’ 

BYES <1 

‘That means she’s a burgher. He’s half-native himself.’ 

‘Exactly.’ 

Bart missed the implication of her answer and continued to pace 
the room. ‘I don’t love her, thank God, no. I was sorry for her. Like 
you are. That’s all. I don’t want to brag, mother, but there are many 
women who think they are attracted to me.’ 

‘Miss Bird for one?’ 

‘Yes, her too, though God knows why when she’s such a sourpuss 
and treats Jessica abominably. I really don’t have time for women at 
present, Mother. Later, when I’ve built the house. . .’ 

Sarah interrupted him with a rush of words. ‘Jessica’s being 
forced to marry someone she’s never seen, a merchant who’s twice 
her age!’ 

He was stunned. She was a weak, innocent girl however hard she 
tried to be brave and adult. Such a marriage would finish her. ‘That’s 
the custom here,’ he said coldly. 

‘Bart!’ His mother’s eyes reproved him more than her sharp 
tongue did. 

‘All right, Mother,’ he said angrily. ‘I am sorry. Yes, I pity the 
girl, but what can I do? Shall I challenge Van Dort to a duel? She is 
his daughter, she must do what he says.’ 

‘I never thought I’d hear such heartless words from my son.’ 

‘Dammit!’ He turned his back on her and gazed out of the win- 
dow. His eyes rose above the mob in the street to the hills beyond the 
town. He could not see his land from the window because the house 
faced the wrong direction. 

The hills were shrouded in cloud; it was the oncoming rain that 
made the streets so unbearably hot and sticky. It was the heat that 
made him irritable. Where was Tissa to bring him a drink? If only, 
he thought, he could be back in the hills, in the cool air with the fast 
flowing stream close by . . . with the plain and the valley stretching 
out before him . . . with all his problems far away. 

He shook his head sadly and turned back. ‘I’m sorry, Mama,’ he 
said. ‘You know I’d like to help Jessica if I could. I tried once. 
There’s nothing I can do to stop Van Dort forcing her to marry.’ 

‘You could marry her yourself.’ 

‘By the devil, Sarah! Are you mad?’ 

‘Shhh!’ His mother held up her hand. ‘Sarah, I begged you not to 
say anything.’ 
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‘It’s true! He knows it himself. Bloodheart they call you, Bart, but 
you’re a bloody stupid heart. Don’t you realise you love her!’ 

Both Bart and his mother were stunned by Sarah’s outburst. 
While his mother paled at her soldier’s language, Bart was shocked 
that his feelings were so apparent to everyone but himself. 

‘I don’t love her, Sarah,’ he said hesitantly. ‘Ican’t.. .’ 

‘Why not?’ 

‘I told you. She’s got native blood in her. It wouldn’t be right for 
you, for mother. How can I ask her to marry me?’ 

Mrs Taylor stood up so she was face to face with Bart. ‘I will not 
ask you to do something that distresses you. If your father was alive 
he would explain it much better, man to man. You may or may not 
love Jessica now, Bart, but in time, you could, couldn’t you?’ 

‘Whatever are you talking about?’ 

Mrs Taylor slipped her arm into Bart’s and walked with him to 
the verandah. Behind her back, so he couldn’t see, she made a sign to 
Sarah. She smiled at the intrigue and left the room. 

- ‘Sometimes, Bart, to get what we want, what we really want, we 
have to do extraordinary things.’ She looked up and Bart followed 
her gaze. 

They were standing at the far end of the verandah where they 
could see across the bay. He knew where his plateau lay, even in the 
clouds. Rain was falling on it. He wondered how the water drained 
off. He would need to study its progress across the plain so he could 
construct ditches and water courses to irrigate the fields. Once the 
land was his. 

‘What do you mean, Mother?’ 

‘Marriage might seem extraordinary, but it isn’t. I had no idea 
until I saw Jessica how perfect she is for you. You know it too, but 
you’re blind like your father was.’ She sighed. 

‘I had to propose to him. He thought we weren’t matched because 
I was an aristocrat’s daughter. If you want her, take her, Bart.’ 

‘I don’t understand. How will making Jessica my wife help me get 
that?’ He pointed to the hills. ‘Van Dort can’t do anything, even ifhe 
wanted to. You said that yourself. It’s the rules.’ 

‘Bart . . .’ She clung to his arm. ‘Jessica is native born. She is your 
trump card. The land can be secured in her name as your wife.’ 

Bart kept his eyes on the far hills. She will give me my plantation, he 
thought. ‘No.’ He lowered his eyes. ‘Van Dort hates me. He won’t 


agree.’ 
‘Do you agree?” 
‘Well...’ he hesitated. He was recalling the desire that thrilled 


him whenever he dreamed of Jessica. 

He gazed in amazement beyond his mother to the doorway. as his 
dream became real. Jessica was standing, her dark blue eyes blinking 
uncertainly in the sun, beside his sister. She was watching him 
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timidly as she raised her trembling fingers to brush back the golden 
strand of hair that drifted across her face. 

‘Yes,’ he declared, walking toward Jessica with his arms out- 
stretched. ‘I do.’ 
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CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


The procession as it moved along Church Street drew a crowd of 
curious onlookers. Jessica was ashamed by the attention they were 
attracting; Mrs Taylor insisted on it. 

‘Let the whole of Galle know our business,’ she said. ‘Mr Van 
Dort will be flattered, and obliged to grant our request.’ 

Bart disagreed. ‘He will refuse just to humiliate me.’ 

‘We want to help Jessica. We can do that by making it known 
publicly that she has our protection.’ 

On that note, the delegation had been formed. It was decided to 
descend on Mr Van Dort en masse at dusk when the porches and 
streets were thronged with people idling and gossiping. Sarah 
enlisted Captain Pringle’s help when he told her Mr Van Dort had 
ordered a search party to find Jessica. 

Backed with so much support, Jessica had agreed to return home. 
She shared Bart’s doubts about obtaining her father’s consent to her 
marriage. Only because of Mrs Taylor’s optimism was she willing to 
try. 

Bart held her arm under his own as they walked along the street so 
that everyone who saw the strange procession would know its pur- 
pose. Tissa led the way and they were followed by Mrs Taylor and 
Sarah escorted by Captain Pringle. Lozi brought up the rear. Cap- 
tain Pringle’s presence gave them an air of authority which the 
crowd appreciated. 

‘Bloodheart!’ the whispers began, rising to an audible cry when 
the group reached the corner where Church Street joined Rampart 
Street. Mr Van Dort rushed out of his house to see what the confu- 
sion was. His eyes bulged and he gripped the verandah wall. Miss 
Bird joined him and muttered into his ear. 

The group halted at the front step. Mr Van Dort gawked. The 
crowd, gathered around the house, watched eagerly. The sight of the 
registrar on the defensive was a satisfying one. Someone tittered as 
he opened his mouth to speak. He shut it immediately and glared at 
the throng. 

Jessica clung to Bart’s arm, fearing the consequences of provoking 
her father’s wrath. 

‘Good evening, Mr Van Dort,’ said Mrs Taylor grandly. ‘May we 
come in?’ 
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Van Dort ignored her, staring instead at Jessica on Bart’s arm in 
plain view of everybody. He groaned. 

She stared back, not defiantly as Bart urged her, but with a silent 
pleading. She knew how he would feel when he saw his plans for her 
ruined by this public display. He dread ed losing respect. Ifhe showed 
kindness in front of the crowd they would take it as weakness. 

‘This rabble . . .” said Mrs Taylor with a moue ofscorn. ‘Do you 
want them to know our private business?’ 

Mr Van Dort understood her unspoken threat. He stalked off into 
the house and Miss Bird was obliged to lead them through to the 
drawing-room. From her indignant swagger, Jessica saw how furious 
she was. 

Vat,’ said Mr Van Dort disdainfully, from the depths of his 
armchair, addressing his remark at Captain Pringle, ‘is the meanink 
of this?’ 

‘You reported your daughter missing, sir. She was not missing.’ 

‘She was visiting us,’ said Sarah. 

Mr Van Dort’s cheeks quivered and he swivelled his eye to stare 
balefully at Jessica. She stared back. 

Miss Bird leaned forward and spoke in his ear. ‘Liars, all of them! 
Don’t trust them.’ 

Van Dort raised his hand, slapped her cheek, and resumed his 
contemplation of Jessica. 

‘We didn’t know she was at home when you called,’ protested 
Sarah. 

‘I was in the kitchen.’ 

Mr Van Dort snorted: ‘You have nothink to say! Go to your room. 
I shall deal vith you later.’ 

Mrs Taylor, who was seated opposite him, drew herself up 
imperiously. ‘Let her stay, if you please, so there is no misunder- 
standing.’ 

‘Heh?’ 

‘My son, who happens to be heir to my childless brother’s title, 
has something to say to you.’ 

Bart coughed. ‘Mr Van Dort, may I have your permission to 
marry your daughter?’ 

Jessica watched her father’s mouth drop open. His colour changed 
from pink to puce and his jowls puffed up and down like a drowning 
fish’s gills. His stubby fingers clutched at his stock as though it was 
strangling him. 

‘If you consent,’ said Sarah, unable to keep quiet, ‘your daughter 
will become a Viscountess when Bart inherits.’ 

The strategy for this interview had been planned in detail between 
them during the afternoon. Jessica had explained how her father 
expected to profit from her marriage. The notion of paying a bride 
price was anathema to Bart. It was Sarah who had suggested that the 
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possibility of Bart inheriting his uncle’s title would appeal to Van 
Dort. 

‘It’s impossible!’ Miss Bird clenched her fists. Her interruption 
upset Mr Van Dort. 

‘Vy is it impossible?’ he demanded defensively. 

‘She’s contracted to marry that rich burgher in Negombo. It’s 
arranged. The bride-price. . .’ 

‘Nothink is arranged, Bird!’ Mr Van Dort was looking at Bart in a 
new light. ‘This idea is preposterous. You are jestink, heh? You have 
nothink!’ 

‘As well as the title, there is my inheritance, sir. A small fortune, to 
be sure, but I can vouch that Jessica will never want for anything as 
my wife.’ 

‘Title? Viscountess, heh? Fortune?’ He glared at Miss Bird. ‘I did 
not know this.’ Another thought occurred to him. ‘Vere vill you 
live?’ 

‘It is my intention to lease a large house,’ said Mrs Taylor. ‘Bart 
and Jessica will live with me until he is established.’ 

Jessica listened to the conversation with disbelief. Although they 
had rehearsed answers to all her father’s questions, she was amazed 
he was actually considering the proposition instead of throwing 
them out. She did not realise that her father, despite his bluster, was 
intimidated by the presence of Captain Pringle, an official represen- 
tative of his British superiors. 

‘IT don’t know. . .” he cried, sitting back in his chair. 

‘It has advantages,’ Mrs Taylor suggested with a smile. ‘More for 
Jessica than for Bart, of course.’ 

Mr Van Dort sucked his lips at the implied insult. There was 
silence in the room. 

Jessica smiled tentatively at Bart but her happiness was dashed 
when she caught sight of Miss Bird glaring at her. There was a 
malevolence in her eyes that made her want to run to Bart’s arms for 
protection. 

‘Out! Out!’ Mr Van Dort flapped his arms in dismissal. 

Bart looked concerned. ‘Sir . . .?’ 

‘Out, I said. I must think.’ 

Tissa opened the door and indicated the verandah where they 
should wait. ‘I’ll bring some refreshments,’ he said to Bart. Jessica 
moved to follow Bart but her father gripped her wrist as she passed 
his chair. 

‘You stay,’ he said. ‘Bird, get out too.’ 

‘I must speak . . .” Miss Bird’s voice trailed off under his stare and 
she rushed from the room, glancing at Bart in despair in the hallway 
before hurrying up the stairs to her chamber. 

‘Close the door!’ 

Jessica moved to obey her father, steeling herself for the abuse she 
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expected from him. She did not mind what he said now. Bart was in 
love with her and she with him. Even without her father’s consent, 
she was determined to marry him. 

‘Vy?’ he said when she returned and stood obediently in front of 
him. ‘Vy should an English nobleman vant to marry you?’ 

‘He loves me, Papa.’ 

‘Nonsense! A man like him can have any voman he vants vithout 
marriage. You know they call him- Bloodheart. He didn’t come to 
Ceylon to marry. He’s an adventurer, a philanderer. I don’t trust 
him, nor his mother. They’re scheming somethink.’ 

‘You forget he saved your life, Papa.’ 

‘He did that to save his own skin.’ Van Dort scratched his crotch 
and gazed at her suspiciously. ‘Vat is it he vants?’ 

‘He’s not like you, Papa. He isn’t using marriage as a barter. He’s 
decent. I would have eloped with him. His mother insisted on get- 
ting your permission.’ 

‘That’s vat I don’t understand. Vy vorry about me?’ His brow 
puckered in thought. ‘His mother’s right. This marriage vill be good 
for you and for me. Too good! Vat’s in it for him?’ He sniffed. 

‘You’re imagining base motives, Papa. Bart’s greatest desire is to 
build a mansion in the forest above the bay and settle down. He 
wants nothing.’ 

‘The land! That’s it. Did he say anythink about the land?’ 

‘Well. . . yes.’ She hesitated. ‘He said his mother will buy me the 
land as our wedding gift. It will be registered in my name because 
I’m a non-European born here.’ 

‘Hah!’ Van Dort was shaken with a fit of wheezing that set his 
whole body wobbling. The flesh rippled under his clothes as the 
wheezing expanded to snorts and snuffles and then blew up into 
paroxysms of laughter. Tears streamed down his cheeks and he 
rolled backward and forward in his chair, his chubby fists beating 
against his chest with rapture. 

‘Papa!’ Jessica was appalled. She had never seen him like this 
before. She ran to the door. ‘Bart, come quickly!’ 

Mrs Taylor hurried in and saw Jessica watching her father help- 
lessly as Bart ran to her aid. She walked calmly over to Mr Van Dort 
and slapped his face. The blow sobered him instantly. He pulled 
himself upright, gripped the arms of his chair and glared at them all. 

‘It’s no good,’ decided Bart, drawing his mother away. ‘I said he 
wouldn’t agree. He’s laughing at us.’ 

‘Yes,’ snapped Van Dort. ‘You can marry Jessica. As soon as you 
vant.’ 

Jessica hugged Bart, nestling her head against his chest. He 
frowned. 

‘Is something wrong?’ she asked, fearful that he might have 
changed his mind. 
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‘No, no, Jess.’ He shook his head. ‘I’m puzzled, that’s all. It was 
too easy.’ 


The storm clouds gathered over Galle. The hills were obscured from 
the town by heavy clouds laden with rain. The sky darkened. The 
rain began fitfully at first in large drops then poured down inces- 
santly. It transformed the fort’s streets into muddy ae washing 
the filth of the town into the sewers and out to sea. 

People were marooned in their homes. Each house resounded 
with the noise of:rain beating on the roof and against the doors and 
shutters. The inhabitants had to shout to be heard by each other or 
sit, as they did in Van Dort’s residence, silently, alone in their 
chambers. 

Miss Bird was used to being alone. Her room was in darkness, 
except for a single candle that flickered in the draught as gusts of rain 
pounded the house. She sat silently in her chair by the shuttered 
window and listened to the angry sea battering the rocks below the 
ramparts. The wildness of the weather suited her mood. 

When first she saw Bart Taylor, Miss Bird had been struck by his 
resemblance to the army officer she was once betrothed to marry. He 
laughed the same way, scratched his ear when he was puzzled and 
came from a titled family. The resemblance made her feel drawn to 
Bart. 

She was sure he reciprocated her feeling. Their two encounters on 
the ramparts proved it. The sheepish way he had grinned at her 
when Jessica was forcing herself on him strengthened her view. She 
was convinced that ifit weren’t for Jessica’s interference, Bart would 
eventually have proposed to her. 

The weather grew worse during the next few days and Miss Bird 
brooded on her plight. When Jessica married she would be without a 
position. Already she had nothing to do. Jessica had changed over- 
night from being a nervous, pliable child to a vibrant young woman 
in love. 

Her happiness increased Miss Bird’s resentment. Once she, too, 
had known love. It was a much sharper love than the silly infatuation 
that gripped Jessica. 

She cringed every time she heard Jessica singing loudly above the 
noise of the rainfall. She believed the girl was doing it deliberately to 
taunt her. Mr Van Dort’s odd attitude was a disappointment too. 

‘Yes, yes,’ he had told Jessica, rubbing his hands together. ‘You 
marry the man! You are vat he vants, you are vat he gets.’ 

She could not understand why Mr Van Dort was letting her marry 
Bart. It was a crime. Jessica was not even English. The burgher in 
Negombo would suit her better. Then Miss Bird would get a portion 
of the bride-price. Now she was getting nothing and Jessica was 
getting Bart. 
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Her hatred of her charge grew from several seeds, nourished by the 
drivingrain thatconfinedhertoher room. With time on herhands, she 
dwelton the injustices she had suffered. Bartstolen from her by Jessica; 
her position in the household brought to an end by the girl’s marriage; 
her misery caused by Jessica’s happiness. 

It did not take long for the seeds to grow into an obsession. Her 
loathing and jealousy blossomed into a consuming desire for 
vengeance. 

Asthe rain fell day after day, Miss Bird plotted her destruction. She 
convinced herself that with the girl out of the way, Bart would turn to 
her. She would console him and he would grow toneedher. After years 
of disappointment, she would finally find happiness in his arms. 

There was not much time to seek vengeance. The marriage was to be 
held as soon as the governor and Lady Maitland could attend. 

Mr Van Dort was as excited as Jessica. Daily he fumed at the rain for 
delaying his arrangements. He wanted to see his tailor, to visit his 
acquaintances to brag about the wedding and. . . Miss Bird nolonger 
listened to him. She was making her own plans. 

Poison was the obvious answer. A slow, painful death with Jessica 
realising only when it was toolate that it was she, Clarissa Bird, whohad 
caused her death. But where to get the poison and how toadminister it? 

Every scheme she thought of had its drawbacks. A walk along the 
isolated section of the ramparts and a quick push over the edge? Some- 
one might see. A snake bought from a snake charmer and slipped into 
her bed? It might bite her instead. 

The rain eased up and the sun began to shine and still she was won- 
dering what to do. She walked the ramparts aimlessly, watching chil- 
dren playing on the slopes, seeing the bullock carts trundling along 
with their loads, admiring soldiers on parade in their smart tunics. 

Jessica strolled with Bart, his sister accompanying them as 
chaperon and Miss Bird shrivelled inside whenever she saw her on his 
arm. Her fingers itched to use the tawse and she longed to order Jessica 
to herroom without any supper. Those days were finished. AsJessica’s 
happiness grew, Miss Bird’s determination to be done with her for 
good, drove her to distraction. 

One day, filled with despair at ever achieving her aim, she wandered 
down the Street of the Moorish Traders, dreaming of the black gown 
she would wear to Jessica’s funeral. She was fondling a bolt of black 
crepe when the old shopkeeper’s words startled her. 

‘Who’s dying?’ he asked. 

‘What?’ Her hand flew to her cheek and she blushed as though the 
man was able to read her thoughts. 

‘Isn’t that why youarechoosing black? Or do you wish for someone’s 
death?’ 

She recovered her wits and said coyly, ‘That would bea wicked thing 
for me to do.’ 
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The white-bearded trader shrugged his shoulders. ‘Do you want 
the cloth?’ 

‘No, I do not.’ 

‘I give you a good price.’ 

‘I have no reason to buy it.’ 

“You never know,’ he said. ‘Tomorrow your best friend may be 
dead. Be prepared.’ 

‘How can I be certain when my friend will die?’ 

‘Ah, you are wise, lady. To be certain of your friend’s death would 
be impossible unless you procure it yourself. Then it would not be a 
friend who dies, but an enemy.’ 

‘You talk nonsense.’ She turned away, feeling hot in the humid 
atmosphere of the narrow, crowded street. Despite her nervousness 
at the coincidence of the old man’s remarks, she glanced back at him. 
‘Is it possible to procure someone’s death in this town?’ 

‘Ah! The man threw his hands up in the air. ‘Such things do 
happen.’ 

‘I don’t believe it. Not in Galle. Who would do such a thing?’ She 
held her breath, praying for the answer she needed. 

‘Who cleans the sewers, thrives on night soil, lurks in the darkness 
of the ramparts at night, unseen?’ The trader smiled, exposing his 
toothless gums. In his hand he held up the bolt of black cloth. 

‘You are making fun of me,’ she said, leaving the store and push- 
ing through the crowds to get away from the evil old man. 

To her dismay, she caught sight of Jessica walking ahead of her 
accompanied by Bart’s sister and his black slave. Suddenly, she knew 
the answer to the man’s riddle, and the solution she was seeking. 

That night, when Mr Van Dort and Jessica were asleep, she 
slipped out of the house unnoticed even by Malie who slept in front 
of the main door. She was swathed in a dark cloak from shoulders to 
ankles and wore-a bonnet pulled low over her brow to conceal her 
features. 

The streets were so dark she had difficulty seeing and groped her 
way uncertainly across Rampart Street. She found a place by the 
rampart slopes where she sat on a boulder and waited. 

Her eyes became accustomed to the dark. Not many people were 
abroad at that late hour. Some merchants stumbled along supported 
by a slave. She drew back so they would not see her. Then, looming 
unexpectedly out of the darkness, two Caffres were upon her before 
she could utter a word. 

‘What yo’ doin’ here, missy?’ said one, his teeth flashing close to 
her ear as he gripped her arm. 

She was repelled by the two men but swallowed her fear. ‘I’m 
looking for someone . . .’ she said as fiercely as she could. 

The Caffre who held her released her wrist. ‘Yo’ find him! he said 
with a rasping chuckle. 
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The next day she was on tenterhooks. There were so many things 
that could go wrong with her plan. The Caffres might not do it, and if 
they did they might implicate her. They might goto the wrong house, 
they might wake Mr Van Dort. 

She was in a state of such excitement that even Mr Van Dort noticed 
it. “Take a sleeping draught,’ he advised as she went to bed. ‘You’re as 
nervous as a serpent.’ 

The advice appealed to her. If she were asleep when the Caffres 
came to kill Jessica, she would not hear the screams. Because her room 
adjoined Jessica’s, she would be expected to hear the disturbance. She 
couldtruthfully say Mr Van Dort told her to take the draught and she 
heard nothing. She mixed herselfa strong dose of the potion and took 
it to her room. 

The contract was for the Caffre vagabonds to enter the house that 
night, secure Malie so he could not give the alarm, and bludgeon 
Jessica to death in her bed. She had explained to the Negroes how to 
find Jessica’s chamber, given them some gold and told them Jessica 
slept with a purse full of gold coins under her pillow. That would be 
their reward for the deed. 

In reality, there was no gold, only a sachet of dried lavender leaves. 
The Caffres would not discover that until they had killed her. 

She bid Jessica goodnight for the last time, closed her door but left it 
unlatched so the Caffres could enter without a sound, and went to her 
own chamber. 

She was so nervous, she spilled some of the sleeping draught as she _ 
raised the glass to her lips and drank. It was thrilling tothinkthat when 
she woke, Jessica would be dead and vengeance would be hers. 

She imagined Bart’s relief at escaping from marriage. In a day or 
two, she would meet him on the ramparts and commiserate with him. 
Her words of sympathy would lead to an invitation for her to meet him 
again, perhaps for a walk together in the moonlight, or even a ride to 
the hills. He would soon appreciate her intelligent conversation and 
discover the delight of her. warm body when he held her in his arms. 

She shivered with rapture as her fingers strayed over her body and 
the bliss ofsleep engulfed her. She never heard the Caffre creep along 
the landing. 

He moved swiftly, opened the door and, by smell, knew it was a 
woman’s room. He padded across the floor, feeling his way to the bed. 
He bided his time, listening to the regular breathing of the woman in 
sleep, feeling his hardness rise beneath his breechcloth as he imagined 
her lying invitingly in front of him. 

Judging in the darkness where her head lay, he lowered his hands 
until they touched her. He fastened them around her neck and 
squeezed quickly, putting the pressure ofhis body behind his thumbs 
and pressing into her larynx. There was no murmur nor struggle from 
the woman. 
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He swung himself onto the bed, keeping one hand on her throat. 
With his free hand, he yanked up her nightgown to her waist. He 
probed her roughly, then pulled himself out and fell onto her. 

He released her throat, fastening his lips over her mouth as he 
thrust into her with cruel, hard strokes. In seconds, he was finished. 
He reached under the pillow, searching for the purse of gold. 

Jessica, woken from her sleep by the noise of movement in Miss 
Bird’s chamber, listened for a moment and then called out, ‘Are you 
all right, Miss Bird?’ 

There was no reply, only the crash of furniture falling to the floor 
and the sound of feet running across the landing and down the stairs. 

Jessica waited until she was sure the intruder had escaped. Cau- 
tiously, she picked up a candle and peered out of her room. The 
hallway was in darkness. She edged along to Miss Bird’s room, 
calling her name. The door was open. She raised the candle above 
her head. 

Miss Bird lay dead on her bed, her nightgown bloody around her 
thighs and a blissful smile on her face. 
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CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


The wedding day arrived and so did the merchantman Biiza with 
two dozen Negroes ordered by Bart. 

‘It ain’t my business if it’s yer funeral today,’ said Mr Fortin, 
spitting accurately over the gate of the verandah to the mud of the 
street beyond. ‘Those niggers must be landed before customs hear 
*bout ’em.’ 

Bart shook his head helplessly. Minutes before he had been roused 
from his bed by Tissa. He stood on the verandah in the shirt and 
breeches he had slept in, rubbing sleep from his eyes and trying to 
fathom what to do. 

‘Now’s the best time,’ said Fortin. ‘Cock crow. Come to the ship 
and show me where ter land ’em before sun up.’ 

‘I can’t.’ Bart smacked his fist in his hand. ‘I thought you weren’t 
coming.’ 

‘Had plenty trouble findin’ what ye wants. British navy swarmin’ 
*round Bourbon so trade’s slack. Ye "Il like ’em, all prime, ’specially 
the fillies.’ 

‘Fillies?’ 

‘Ye says bring a pair for the registrar. They’re choice whores, not 
slaves.’ Fortin’s narrow face thrust forward accusingly. ‘Ye ain’t 
welshin’? Ye’ll ’ve nothin’ ter give yer bride if ye are.’ His hand shot 
out and grabbed Bart in his crotch. ‘I’ll have yer balls!’ He squeezed. 

The shock jerked Bart fully awake. He slapped Fortin’s hand away 
and scowled. ‘I’m not a cheat or a scrimshanker, Fortin. I want the 
slaves and you’ll be paid in full. If they’re prime.’ 

‘They’re prime.’ 

‘Keep your voice down. The governor’s asleep upstairs. He’s 
come for my wedding...’ 

Fortin picked his nose. 

‘Can’t you wait until noon?’ 

‘Nope. We anchored. We’ll be searched. Caffres smell something 
terrible so we can’t hide ’em. Must put ’em ashore.’ 

Bart scratched his head. Tissa was tugging at his elbow. ‘Later, 
boy, I’m thinking.’ 

‘Think fast, young ’un.’ Mr Fortin peered inquisitively beyond 
Bart’s shoulder into the house. 

‘The customs men will all be at your wedding, Bart,’ said Tissa. 
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‘They won’t board the Eliza this morning. Mr Van Dort can order 
clearance without inspection.’ He paused. ‘If he wants to.’ 

Bart’s eyes lit up. ‘Fortin, the two fillies. I'll come for them now. 
T’ll get clearance for you then you can land the others later. I'l! show 
you where.’ 

Fortin sniffed. ‘I’m not lettin’ those black whores ashore without 
payment.’ 

‘Youll get it, you’ll get it.” He ushered Fortin to the gate of the 
verandah. ‘Have them at the wharf in half an hour.’ He glanced over 
to the east. The pink of dawn was beginning to halo the mountains. 
‘Pll bring the money tonight.’ 

‘The balance, yes. I'll take a hundred sterlin’ now for the 
wenches.’ 

‘Fifty pounds a piece?’ He was aghast. ‘In Barbados an unseasoned 
Negro sells for twenty.’ 

‘In the Isle de France I could get double.’ 

‘If the British would let you through the blockade to land them!’ 

‘Do hurry, Bart,’ said Tissa. ‘The governor rises early.’ 

He dashed into the house and up the stairs to his mother’s cham- 
ber. He knocked softly. There was no answer so he opened the door 
and walked in. The room was in darkness as the candle had burned 
down. He whispered his mother’s name not wishing to alarm her 
after the brutal murder of Miss Bird. He tiptoed to a shutter and 
opened it. There was not much light yet but it was enough for him 
to see. 

‘Mother,’ he said, ‘wake up.’ 

‘Bart?’ 

‘Mother, now don’t ask why; I need some currency. One hundred 
sterling. I’ll explain later.’ 

Mrs Taylor drew herself up in bedand regarded him with conster- 
nation. ‘You’re to be married today, Bart. What is this? Were you 
gambling last night?’ 

‘No, Mother.’ He paced the floor anxiously. ‘Where is it?’ 

‘In the coffer in my cabin chest,’ she said, throwing back the 
covers and getting out of bed. He rushed to the chest and pulled up 
the lid. 

‘Why are you in such a hurry?’ 

‘It’s business.’ He counted out the coins quickly. ‘I'll need more 
later.’ 

He hurried from the room before she could question him further. 
Mr Fortin was strolling up and down the verandah with all the 
arrogance of being on his own quarterdeck. 

‘Ye doin’ well for yerself, young ’un,’ he observed as Bart thrust 
the money into his hand. ‘Stayin’ in the governor’s mansion .. . 
Marryin’ a lady of quality, no doubt.’ 

The man’s sneer reminded Bart that that was just what he was not 
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doing. He escorted Mr Fortin to the gate again. ‘I’ve not agreed your 
price,’ he said. ‘I must inspect the consignment first. That’s a 
deposit. We’ll talk terms later.’ 

‘Very well, young ’un.’ Mr Fortin grinned slyly before scurrying 
down Church Street while Bart stared after him with misgiving. It 
was obvious the supercargo knew more about selling slaves than he 
did about buying them. His experience was limited to the sleek 
blacks of his father’s plantation, not Negroes in poor condition after 
weeks at sea. He needed advice. He turned back into the house. 

‘Mammy,’ he said when he found the cook bent over the fire in the 
kitchen. ‘I’m going to buy some slaves. What do I look for if they’ve 
just come off a ship?’ 

‘Lawd,’ she muttered. ‘Don’t trouble me "bout dat. Need slaves, 
yes, but I too busy today. Go’n get yuhself dressed in yuh weddin’ 
suit.’ She turned on Tissa. 

‘Take yuh massa out my kitchen. Ifhe ain’t ready for his weddin’ I 
go’n blame yo’.’ 

‘Mammy, I need to know now. I’m collecting two wenches at the 
wharf in twenty minutes.’ 

‘No yo’ ain’t. Yo’re go’n back yuh room an’ dressin’. De marriage 
in three hours an’ coffee not yet bile. Where dat makak?’ She hurried 
over to the kitchen door and called out for Lozi to help her. 

Tissa tugged at Bart’s sleeve and led him out of her way. ‘You 
inspect the eyes,’ he said. ‘If they are yellow they have disease.’ 

‘How the devil do you know about Negroes?’ 

Tissa ignored the question. ‘What are you going to do with the 
two females? They’ll need bathing.’ He glanced anxiously at the sky. 
‘It’s getting light. People will see you land them.’ 

Bart hurried down the street to the fort gate. All the soldiers knew 
him and the sentries on duty saluted as he passed through to the 
wharf. Even at that hour there were idlers, some asleep by the 
roadside, others waiting for work as bearers. Bart could not hope to 
get the wenches ashore unnoticed. 

He greeted the soldier on duty at the wharf with a wry grin. ‘I’ve 
two passengers coming ashore from the Eliza.’ 

‘Eliza? She ain’t cleared yet.’ 

‘I know.’ Bart jingled some coins in his palm. ‘No time to wait for 
that. They’ve come to see the registrar. It’s all right.’ 

A canoe was drawing up to the wharf. Bart glimpsed Mr Fortin in 
the prow with two indistinct shapes huddled at his feet. He slipped 
the sentry the loose coins. ‘Two women,’ he said. 

The soldier shook his head reprovingly. ‘Aie, Bloodheart! On 
your wedding day too!’ 

Tissa pulled the females onto the wharf and they came eagerly, 
helped with a prod in the backside by an oar wielded by Mr Fortin. 
The supercargo pushed the canoe away from the pier. ‘I’ll come for 
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ye later,’ he shouted gruffly at Bart. 

With Tissa’s help, Bart marched the females up the wharf. Mr 
Fortin had provided them both with cloaks which they ' ld around 
them in the manner of Muhammadan ladies. Bart’s heart sank at the 
ribald remarks of the idlers and knowing laughter of the sentries. 

Mr Van Dort, his nightcap still on his head, grumbled his way onto 
his verandah as Bart stood at the edge with a female on either side of 
him. He rubbed his eyes with disbelief. 

The women, evidently feeling flighty in Bart’s grasp, let their 
cloaks billow open. They were naked underneath and Mr Van Dort’s 
first view was of two nubile black wenches offering themselvestohim. 

‘Good God! he said, stepping backward. ‘Have you gone crazy?” 

Bart ushered the females into a corner and released them. They 
clung to each other like frightened monkeys, their brown eyes wide as 
they glanced from him to Mr Van Dort. Tissa fussed over and tried to 
get them to cover themselves but Bart waved him away. He was 
admiring their bodies himself. 

It was weeks since he had been pleasured by a woman. Madam 
Gudde had urged him to visit her again, before his marriage. He 
declined. His energy was burnt up with planning his new life. He had 
spent six weeks with a surveyor making plans of his land to submit 
with the title application. He had found a house to rent on the coast 
where he would take Jessica and his mother and sister to live after the 
wedding. 

His evenings, when he was in Galle, were spent with his mother and 
sister and Captain Pringle. They played cards, or read, or conversed. 
For his mother’s sake, he pretended to enjoy those evenings but he 
preferred to spend his spare time alone in his chamber making plans 
for the plantation. 

The hard nipples and firm brown thighs of the two wenches drew 
his eyes. He licked his lips as his body stirred in a way he had forgotten. 
In Barbados, as a boy, he was attracted by the shining bodies of his 
father’s female slaves but was always too nervous to approach them. 

His first experience had been with his sister, as small children 
exploring each other’s bodies. From her, he graduated to her friends 
when they played with each other behind the bougainvillaea bushes in 
the garden. 

His father introduced him to the famous whores of Barbados’ capi- 
tal, Bridgetown, when he was fourteen. They were English women 
who lived in style, with neutered slaves to attend them and wealthy 
planters as their clients. He grew accustomed to their charms and 
ignored the slave wenches on the plantation. 

It was strange that, with his marriage night ahead of him, he should 
be roused by the sweaty nakedness of these two anonymous Negro 
wenches. 

Mr Van Dort was panting. His nightgown was rucked up to his 
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thighs as he sat in a chair and contemplated the women who began to 
preen themselves in front of him. ‘Vere,’ he asked, gasping, ‘did you 
find these venches?’ 

‘I ordered them for you,’ said Bart, relieved to be speaking. ‘A 
present.’ 

‘Two black fillies in exchange for my daughter? You pay a high 
price.’ 

Bart bridled. ‘Not for her,’ he said, bunching his hands into fists. 
For a favour.’ 

‘Indeed?’ Van Dort grinned. He was on familiar ground. ‘Vat 
favour vould you vant?’ 

‘I have two score Negroes on a merchantman anchored in the bay. 
I want to land them by the river. Will you give me clearance?’ 

Mr Van Dort scratched himself happily. ‘Now vy vould you be 
vantink twenty Negroes, Bart Taylor? My daughter does not need so 
many slaves to tend her.’ 

‘For my plantation.’ 

‘Ah, the plantation ...’ His scornful laughter disturbed Bart. 
The females paced restlessly across the verandah like caged animals. 

‘Will you help me? The wenches are yours.’ 

‘Let me see.’ Van Dort gurgled, enjoying the situation. He rose to 
his feet. ‘The drawink-room, I think.’ He waddled off into the house 
with his nightshirt flapping at his knees. Tissa shooed the two 
females after him. 

Van Dort sat in his armchair. ‘Let me see vat you have brought 
me!’ he snapped. ‘Tissa, strip them.’ 

Bart closed the door of the room while Tissa removed the 
wenches’ cloaks. It was too dark to see clearly and Van Dort grunted 
at Tissa to open a shutter. The soft light of the early morning 
mellowed their nakedness in the sombre surroundings. 

Bart concentrated on what Van Dort was doing to keep his mind 
off the fire that raged in his own body. The distinctive aroma of 
female flesh filled the room. 

Mr Van Dort sat like a frog on the edge of his chair. He beckoned 
one of the females to stand between his knees. Tissa switched her 
bare buttocks with a ruler to make her comply. Mr Van Dort reached 
up and gripped the girl’s chin between his thumb and chubby 
forefinger. 

‘Ever inspect a vench, Bart Taylor?’ he wheezed. ‘Ill show you 
how. First you look them in the eye. This one is pleasink, yes?’ 

Bart nodded, unable to speak. 

‘Let me see.’ He released the girl’s chin and ran his fingers over 
her shoulder and onto her breasts. He squeezed her nipples. ‘Ah,’ he 
said, ‘she is a fine vench. She has known men, this one. See how 
proud she is to have me touch her.’ He fondled her and a gaze of 
rapture spread across his eyes. 
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Bart shuffled with embarrassment. He thought of Jessica in her 
room upstairs. The image of her pale beauty only roused the heat in 
his loins. As Van Dort’s pink hands roamed toward the slave wench’s 
vagina, he was alight again. 

He watched in agony as Van Dort placed one hand around the 
wench’s buttocks to steady her and plunged his fingers deep into her 
body. The wench twisted eagerly, uttering a low moan and reaching 
for Van Dort’s head. She drew him close to her breasts and rolled her 
thighs onto his hand. 

This was too much for the other female who advanced on Mr Van 
Dort and dropped on her knees at his feet. She pushed her hand 
under his nightshirt and lowered her head to his thighs. 

Bart smacked his hand down angrily on the back of the chair. 
‘Dammit, sir! What about my slaves? Will you give them clearance?’ 

‘Vat?’ Van Dort blinked at him in surprise. 

‘Clearance!’ Bart left the security of the chairback and grabbed the 
female standing in front of Van Dort. He pulled her arm but she 
resisted and wrapped her arm around his waist instead. Her touch 
sent a tremor through his body and he tried to draw away. Both her 
hands were on him, one sliding inside the front of his breeches, the 
other massaging the base of his spine. There was a third hand 
caressing the inside of his thigh. 

He closed his eyes, unwilling to believe what was happening. His 
legs refused to bear him away from the two women. The hands 
stroking him roused feelings that he could not control. He shuddered 
as lips sought him out and forced him to surrender. His legs col- 
lapsed under him and he fell to the floor, dragging a wench with him. 

He tried to push the woman off but she was wilder than an animal, 
her mouth tearing at parts of his body he never knew he had, tingling 
them to life. 

He was trapped with his breeches around his knees. The wench 
rose and fell on top of him, yelping like a jackal. He struggled to 
throw her off but each movement of her hips drove him deeper 
inside. 

He was aware suddenly of the silence. The creature sprawled 
across him was a heavy weight and she smelled abominable. He was 
afraid to open his eyes. Shame flooded through him. 

‘Bart?’ The cry penetrated his shame slowly. It wasn’t Van Dort’s 
grunt or Tissa’s cheerful voice, nor was it the call of the wench lying 
upon him. He shrank from that voice. 

‘Bart . . .?’ Jessica said again timorously. 

He opened his eyes. She was standing at the door, peering into the 
gloom, her face revealing her bafflement. There was a naked black 
wench on top of her father. Tissa lay with his sarong at his ankles, 
clutching himself with his hands. 

‘Jessica,’ said Bart softly. He was hidden behind the chair out of 
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her view. ‘Close the door, go to your room. I’1] come shortly.’ 
‘Please don’t,’ she said as she withdrew her head. ‘It’s unlucky for 
a bride to see her groom on her wedding day before the marriage.’ 


Jessica smiled throughout the ceremony so everyone would see she 
was happy. Her father wavered at her side with his shirt tail hanging 
out as a result of his careless dressing. He was fortified with arrack 
and belched complacently. Every grunt caused her to wince with 
embarrassment. 

Bart, standing beside her with Captain Pringle as his best man, 
was no comfort. When she glanced at him, he fidgeted as though he 
feared her reproach for his behaviour that morning. 

Jessica had read enough to know that a bachelor was entitled to a 
last rollick. She would not censure Bart; she was in love. Even the 
horror of Miss Bird’s murder did not jolt her serenity. She was 
sustained by her belief that her happiness would be complete when 
she was married. 

She was proud of her husband when she walked at his side down 
the aisle. His ruffled hair and creased stock gave him a raffish appear- 
ance in contrast to the smartness of the governor’s set. She was 
certain all the burgher girls and their parents who packed the church 
were jealous of her darling Bloodheart. 

‘Jessica,’ she heard him intone as she smiled graciously at the 
prying eyes of the congregation. ‘I must go as soon as we leave the 
church. Some business . . .’ 

She pretended not to hear. This was the happiest day of her life 
and nothing was going to mar it. 

‘T’ll be back as soon as I can.’ 

The arrangement was that the wedding party would have breakfast 
at the governor’s mansion and afterward Bart would take her to the 
villa on the coast to spend their first night together. Mrs Taylor and 
Sarah would accompany them. 

‘If I’m not back in time, go to the house with Sarah and Mother. 
Captain Pringle will escort you.’ 

They stepped out of the church into the sunlight and she gazed at 
him. His jaw was set defiantly and he refused to acknowledge her 
glance. 

‘Did you hear?’ he asked from the side of his mouth. ‘I must go 
now.’ He tried to remove his arm but she clung to him. 

There was a thin man in the dirty white uniform of a merchant 
seaman beckoning from the corner of the street opposite. 

‘Let me go,’ he said softly. 

She smiled at the crowds of people watching the two of them 
standing together. She began to walk down the steps of the church 
still holding his arm so he was obliged to follow. It was only a few 
paces along the street, past the bell tower, to the mansion. 
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‘Walk with me, Bart,’ she hissed, acknowledging the good wishes 
of the crowd with a gentle nod of her head. ‘I can’t let you go now!’ 

The ferret-faced man was pushing through the crowd toward 
them. Jessica tried to ignore his presence but the words he uttered to 
Bart filled her with foreboding. 

“Ye get clearance? We’re ready to sail.’ 

‘By the devil,’ said Bart, jerking his arm free of her hold on him. 
‘Leave me alone!’ 

She assumed he was speaking to the man but he turned his back on 
her. They had reached the gate of the verandah where Mammy 
waited. 

‘Bart . . .” she cried unhappily, her fixed smile finally wilting as he 
began to push his way through the crowd. 

‘Give the governor my compliments,’ he shouted back. ‘I must go. 
Urgent business. See you tomorrow.’ 

‘Tomorrow .. .?’ She heard the sniggers of the burgher women 
pressing close around her. ‘Bart, it’s our wedding night. . .’ 

Mammy swept out of the mansion and folded her into her arms, 
crushing her veil. ‘Yo’ have to know yuh place now yo’ wed to my 
boy.’ She patted her shoulder. ‘A planter’s wife does come second to 
his plantation and his slaves, Mistress Jessica.’ 

She squirmed in Mammy’s suffocating embrace and wriggled until 
she was free of her grasp. ‘Not me, Mammy,’ she said defiantly. ‘I’m 
going after him!’ 
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CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


The Eliza rounded the point forming the eastern arm of the great bay 
that sheltered Galle harbour. She tacked gracefully toward the shore, 
heading for the mouth of the river hidden from view by a sandbar, 
thick with coconut trees, that ran parallel to the coast. Only the 
indentation in the hillside and the profusion of trees revealed the 
river’s whereabouts to Bart as he watched from the Eliza’s deck. 

The skill of the pilot won his admiration. The bay of Galle was 
studded with rocks and it required deft seamanship and alerteyes to 
sail the E/iza through them and close to the far shore. The run up to 
the river was more hazardous with outcrops of coral concealed below 
the surface of the choppy sea. The pilot had grumbled at his task, and 
Bart now understood Mr Fortin’s urgency in wanting to leave Galle. 
It would be impossible to approach the river in darkness. 

‘Not many vessels anchor here,’ the pilot told Bart when he went 
to stand beside him. ‘Fraught with danger.’ He grunted. ‘Beats me 
how you got clearance.’ 

‘You're being paid well,’ said Bart, ignoring the pilot’s curiosity. 
He was studying every tack and turn the pilot ordered, trying to 
remember the marks. 

‘Someone’s cut lines in that hillside,’ the pilot murmured. ‘Never 
knew there was such a large plain there.” He seemed to be commit- 
ting the information to memory, glancing around at the features of 
the coast to assess the approach as a whole. 

‘We can take bearings from that now.’ 

‘Unpromisin’ land,’ said Fortin, joining Bart beside the pilot. 
Ni 

‘Soon will be.’ Bert felt the thrill of acknowledging ownership. He 
studied with pride the vast area of the forest that was encompassed 
by the trails he had cleared to indicate his boundaries. The view from 
the sea was daunting, with the forested hills sweeping up to the 
mountains that stretched to the darkening clouds beyond. 

Fortin sniffed his contempt. ‘Ye’re welcome to it. Twenty Kaffirs 
ain’t goin’ ter settle that. Ye can’t grow a crop there.’ 

‘S’right,’ said the pilot gloomily. ‘If it were any good the 
salagamas would have cinnamon on it, or the Dutch would. 
Approach too chancy by sea and no access by land.’ 

‘That hill’s for snakes and leopards,’ said Fortin. 
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‘And the Kandyans.’ The pilot nodded to the mountains. ‘There’s 
a pass up there somewhere, they say.’ 

‘Do the Kandyans come down to the coast?’ Bart was intrigued. 
Since the British had failed to take the Kandyan kingdom nine years 
before, an uneasy truce prevailed. 

‘Aye,’ said the the pilot. ‘If there’s anything worth taking.’ 

‘Ye’d better be careful, young ‘un.’ Mr Fortin spat away from the 
wind. ‘Bring yer bride here and they might decide to come for her.’ 
He snickered but Bart was not listening. 

The Eliza was bearing down on the sandbar and he wondered if 
the pilot’s concentration was at fault. In a few minutes, the ship 
would be aground. He raised his eyes to his land and saw for the first 
time a waterfall that spouted majestically from a ridge set in the side 
of the highest mountain. The pilot saw it too and with a swagger 
shouted a change of course. 

‘What is it?’ gasped Bart as the waterfall disappeared from view. 
‘T’ve never seen that before.’ The Eliza swept along parallel to the 
sandbar, no longer in danger of sailing right into it. 

‘Only see the falls from that point,’ said the pilot, pretending 
nonchalance but not quite suppressing his pleasure at his own sea- 
manship. ‘There’sa scree that shields it from sight until we bear in at 
the right mark. Can’t see it from the landside either, I reckon.’ 

‘So that’s where the river starts?’ Bart vowed to himself that one 
day he would find that waterfall. ‘Does it have a name?’ 

The pilot shrugged, shouting orders that brought the E/iza up to 
the river mouth. The ship faltered in the exchange of currents and 
there was a moaning from below in response to the vessel’s sharp 
pitching in the waves. 

Bart clung to the rail. He was too close to the shore to see his land, 
except for the trace of trail cut alongside the river. 

‘Bloodheart River,’ gasped Lozi with relief. He had stood close to 
Bart for the whole voyage. His nervousness was apparent from his 
drawn cheeks and his refusal to leave Bart’s side. Fortin sensed his 
fear and sneered. 

‘Ye ain’t safe yet, Kaffir. There’re crocs in that lagoon. They likes 
nigger meat. Throws ’em a Kaffir sometimes, I does.’ Lozi edged 
closer to Bart’s side. 

‘He’s not scared of the water,’ Bart said with a laugh. ‘It’s the 
Caffres you’ve got in the hold that make him nervous. He doesn’t 
want to be one of them again.’ 

He could understand Lozi’s apprehension. The moans and the 
stench that drifted up from the hold were disconcerting. He himself 
wondered how he would handle these unseasoned Negroes after 
their voyage. 

The Eliza slowed as she swung out of the wind. The pilot nodded 
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with satisfaction. ‘The river’s deep here,’ he said. ‘Can anchor where 
you wish.’ 

‘The west bank. The villa I’m renting is a mile along the coast.’ 
Bart peered at the opposite bank which was growing indistinct in the 
encroaching darkness. The arrivai of the Efza attracted the attention 
of the boatmen who launched their canoes with shouts of’ excite- 
ment. Further up the lagoon, the surface was rippled as waves from 
the ship’s movement broke over the backs of sleeping crocodiles. 

When the ship was anchored, Mr Fortin ordered the slaves to be 
brought up on deck. Bart was hoping for Negroes of the quality of 
the two wenches. He was appalled at the emaciated creatures that 
emerged from the hold blinking, even in the dim light of dusk. 

°Em two were special,” Mr Fortin explained with a leer when he 
complained. ‘Doxies we found in a tavern in Tamatave. Couldn’t let 
’em stay in the hold with the others, could I? Kipped with me ’nd the 
captain, they did. Shall miss ’em.’ 

Bart swallowed to cover his embarrassment and concentrated on 
the pitiful group cowering in front of him. The crew hedged them in, 
lashing them with lengths of rope. Each slave was chained by his 
ankle to another. They were all naked, their bodies streaked with 
excrement. A patina of grey from being deprived of sunlight for so 
long afflicted them. Many had festering sores on their backs and 
thighs caused by senseless whippings, and their limbs were chafed 
and bleeding from their shackles. 

‘This is awful,’ said Bart, choking at the realisation that he was the 
cause of their misery. ‘Stop the men beating them at once.’ 

‘They might jump overboard.’ 

‘They’re chained, aren’t they? If you didn’t treat them so cruelly, 
they wouldn’t want to escape.’ 

Mr Fortin gaped at Bart, shocked speechless by his naivety. 

‘Why are they so filthy?’ 

‘Filthy?’ Fortin picked his nose. “They were hosed yesterday.’ 

‘They’re skin and bone, they must have been starved. Didn’t you 
feed them?’ 

‘Dam’me!’ Mr Fortin’s patience reached its limit. ‘Don’t ye know 
nothin’ ’bout niggers, boy? They don’t eat when ye ships ’em. Give 
’em gruel ’nd they puke it up.’ 

‘How do you expect them to survive a voyage?” 

Fortin hawked. ‘Don’t.’ He spat into the lagoon. ‘Lost six this 
voyage, but we brought spares so ye ’Il get yer score. Ye want to look 
at ’em?’ 

Bart had already seen enough. ‘What will happen to them if I 
don’t buy?’ 

‘It’s what will happen to yerselfthat should worry ye.’ 

‘There’s more than twenty here. That’s all I ordered. What will 
you do with the others?” 
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Fortin shrugged. ‘Can’t land ’em in Galle. No one buyin’ Caffres 
when they got native slaves. Give ’em to the crocs, I s’pose.’ 

Bart controlled his outrage, hoping that Fortin was not serious 
and was only trying to provoke him by playing on his good nature. 

‘What do you say, Lozi? Can you see any likely hands here.’ 

Lozi shook his head in disgust. ‘No good breed, none of dem.’ 

‘They’ll fatten up!’ Fortin was greatly put out by Lozi’s criticism. 
‘Once they’re on shore. Same as this giant numskull done. He must 
have looked like ’em once.’ 

Lozi stared disdainfully at the supercargo. ‘I does be good breed,’ 
he said. ‘Warrior. Not plains Kaffir like these.’ 

‘Aren’t all blacks alike?’ Bart asked suspiciously. 

‘No, sah.’ Lozi was shocked. ‘I ain’t de same as Mammy.’ 

The Negroes were getting restless, The bolder ones were glancing 
at the shore and fidgeting, their chains clinking when they banged 
into each other. As Bart grew accustomed to the sight of their skeletal 
bodies, he began to see them as individuals. 

There were six females, all with hair as closely cropped as the 
men, and with heads that hung dispiritedly. Their breasts were 
shrivelled and their thighs thin. He looked in vain for signs that these 
were the healthy, disease-free females he needed. 

‘You can’t expect me to pay for this carrion,’ he said angrily. ‘It’s 
monstrous what you’ve done to them.’ 

‘Hoity-toity!’ Fortin shrugged. ‘Ain’t ye never seen niggers what 
crossed the middle passage? Can’t stand, some of em. These wenches 
are in fine fettle. Couple of days ashore and ye “ll be wanting to 
dangle ’em all.’ He reached out and prodded one of the females 
between her legs with his cane. ‘See the conny on this one. Those 
laps. Broad hips, too.’ 

Bart grasped his arm to pull him away from the girl. ‘Leave her 
alone!’ The Negroes studied him covertly. 

‘Don’t you see she’s frightened out of her wits?’ He wrenched the 
cane from Fortin’s hand. ‘Touch them once more and I'l] lay this on 
you.’ 

Fortin spat at Bart’s feet. ‘Can see ye don’t know nothin’ ’bout 
Kaffirs, young’un. What ye just did goin’ ter work on ’em. They’s 
all monsters, not human bein’s. They watchin’ ye now, judgin’ ye. 
They aimin’ ter spot yer weakness. These niggers’re goin’ ter eat yer 
lights if ye ain’t tough with ’em.’ 

‘I’m grateful for your advice.’ Bart squared his shoulder. ‘Pity you 
didn’t treat them better from the start. You could have sold them for 
more. I’ll give you butcher’s rates for these, ten pounds a head.’ 

Fortin snorted loudly with scornful laughter. “Ye wet behind the 
ears, boy. These are fine Kaffirs like ye ordered. I’11 not take less than 
fifty ’ 
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Fifty?’ Bart walked to the ship’s rail. There was a canoe lying 
close by. He beckoned the boatman. 

‘Bloodheart!’ the native yelled delightedly when he saw who was 
calling him. His cry was taken up by the others. 

The Negroes on deck looked interested at the way Bart was being 
acclaimed. Fort in frowned unhappily. 

‘Will you take me ashore?’ demanded Bart of the boatman. 

‘Anything for you, Bloodheart.’ 

The native’s smile gave him confidence. He climbed up on the rail 
and nodded to Lozi to do the same. He sat poised at the top. “Thank 
you for the trip, Fortin. I’ll go ashore now.’ 

‘What about the niggers?’ 

‘Give them to the crocodiles.’ He leaped into the canoe and Lozi, 
panic stricken at being left behind, tumbled after him, landing in the 
water with a splash. Two boatmen leaned over leisurely and pulled 
him into the canoe. 

‘Dem crocs!’ gasped Lozi when he struggled on board. ‘I feel dem 
touch me.’ 

Bart grinned. ‘Count your legs, Lozi. You’re safe.’ 

‘Yo’ ain’t goan let buckra t’row dem Kaffirs to de crocs?’ Lozi was 
frightened. ‘We better get ’shore quick ’cause dis lagoon goan be 
one bilin’ pot when de crocs taste dem. Dey take me too.’ 

‘We'll see.’ Bart casually removed his boots and shirt. When he 
was naked except for his breeches, he stood up in the canoe. He held 
his purse out for Fortin to see. 

The other canoes were gathering around, at least ten of them, and 
the natives were chattering amiably at seeing him again. He spoke to 
them quietly, they nodded in agreement and rowed off to surround 
the Eliza. 

‘Well, Mr Fortin,’ said Bart jingling his purse. ‘Ten pounds a 
head?’ 

‘To hell with ye!’ There was a shout, shrieks from the Negroes and 
a pair of children were thrown from the ship into the water. The 
weight of their chains dragged them under. 

Bart thrust the purse of gold at Lozi and dived in after them. The 
water was murky. He swam rapidly, surprised to encounter other 
hands helping him. Some of the boatmen were already in the water 
and they had the chained slaves pulled out and onto a canoe in 
moments. 

Bart climbed into a canoe too. Grinning at the success of his 
scheme, he shouted to Fortin, ‘Any more Caffres for nothing? Isn’t 
ten pounds a head better than throwing them away for me to collect 
for nothing?’ 

‘Fifteen, I said, Bart. Not fifty, fifteen!’ Fortin’s voice was a shriek 
of anger. 

‘Twelve.’ 
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It was done. By nightfall all the slaves were transferred to the 
shore. The Eliza sailed away leaving Bart and Lozi with the Caffres 
and a gang of curious natives to keep them company. 

Bart enlisted the help of all the boatmen and soon a fire was 
blazing on the river bank and fish and breadfruit were being roasted 
for supper. The smell! of cooking stirred the Negroes and they began 
to take an interest in their surroundings. Torches were lit and Bart 
inspected them with Lozi. 

There were twelve males, six females and four youngsters. ‘Let’s 
wash them,’ said Bart. ‘They won’t look so sickly then.’ 

‘The crocs. . .!’ Lozi rolled his eyes anxiously. 

‘The boatmen will keep them away. They can bathe at the water’s 
edge.’ 

He led the Negroes into the river himself and showed them by 
gesture what he expected them to do. They were still shackled in 
pairs which made movement slow. Whether by design or forgetful- 
ness, Fortin had sailed away with the keys so he could not release 
them. He made them hop together on the river bank to get dry and 
then led them over to the fire where they hunkered down in front of 
the flames and watched the supper roasting. 

‘Don’t treat dem too kind,’ Lozi cautioned. It was dark and they 
were grouped by the fire. The buzz of mosquitoes, the croak of river 
and jungle animals and the excited chatter of the boatmen filled the 
air. 

‘My father said trust and fear make a good slave, Lozi. Fairness 
will win their trust. After that, fear will keep them in check.’ 

Lozi’s heavy brow puckered with concern. ‘How yo’ goan make 
dem fear yo’ if yo’ treat dem soft.’ 

‘Punishment, Lozi, but only if their behaviour warrants it. I'll 
soon have them working as a team so we can build the plantation.’ 

Lozi sniffed doubtfully. He glanced at the twenty-two pairs of 
eyes fixed on Bart across the fire. The Negroes were mumbling softly 
among themselves. ‘How yo’ goan punish dem?’ 

‘There are ways...’ 

He was pleased the Caffres were reviving after their ordeal on the 
Eliza. Now they were clean and ashore, they looked more confident 
and soon perked up. The risk of calling Fortin’s bluff had been worth 
it to get them at sucha good price. Already they appeared to be worth 
double. 

He remembered Tissa’s advice to look in their eyes. In the morn- 
ing he planned to inspect each one individually. As he gazed from 
one face to the other, he tried to read their characters. Some seemed 
sullen but others showed a liveliness. One of the females had taken a 
stick and was turning the breadfruit in the fire so it did not burn. 

‘Can you understand what they’re saying?’ he asked Lozi. 

‘Me?’ 
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‘Of course. I want you to be the overseer. You’ve been with the 
army. You can train them properly. 

Lozi sniffed again but Bart could tell by the way he lifted his head 
that he liked the idea. 

‘Don’t ’xactly know,’ he muttered. ‘Dey un’stand me, dough.’ He 
waved a cane he had cut from the bush. 

Bart sighed. ‘There are other ways, Lozi, without beating. 
Depriving a slave of something he likes is a good punishment. They 
are hungry now. They see the food on the fire and they expect to eat. 
They will eat, but ifany ofthem does something wrong, then he won’t 
be allowed his share.’ 

Lozi shrugged his huge shoulders. ‘Massa,’ he said, ‘dere ain’t 
not’in’ a Kaffir un’stands more dan de lash.’ 

It was pleasant sitting around the fire under the stars, and Bart knew 
he would remember that evening. He felt no fear of the Negroes; nor of 
the native boatmen even though he was the only white man there and 
head neither gun nor knife to protect him. Hetrusted Lozi, the Caffres 
and the boatmen and assumed they trusted him. 

A boatman produced a bottle of arrack and offered it to him. When 
hedeclined, he sensed by the man’s attitude that he was offended so he 
smiled apologetically and took the bottle. He swigged from it, swal- 
lowing the liquid with a grimace. It was like fire. He gasped, unable to 
speak, while the spirit burned its way to his guts. 

The boatmen cheered and he bowed his head. All the time, the eyes 
of the Negroes were upon him and he remembered Fortin’s words. He 
knew his future relationship with them would be built on this first 
evening. 

The meal was finished. Some of the Caffres toppled backward as 
soon as they had eaten, and fell asleep. Others sat in a group on their 
haunches and murmured among themselves while they regarded him 
steadily. He moved about the fire with briskness, in contrast to the 
relaxed mood. 

Lozi grunted when Bart kicked him to his feet. ‘We’re going to 
marchnow. Get them on their feet.’ 

‘Bloodheart! It’s night. We have no weapons to guard them.’ 

‘Not necessary.” He tried to pay the leader of the boatmen for their 
help but the native refused and said they wanted to accompany him on 
the trail so he was obliged to allow some to come as torch bearers. 

The Negroes were surprised to be moving. Some hung back, their 
eyes wide with fright at the dark, and some were resentful at being 
forced to walk when they wanted to sleep. Because they were linkedin 
pairs by short chains, it took time for them to sort out a rhythm. 

Bart walked at the front, following a boatman holding a flambeau. 
The Negroes set up a chant as they shuffled along behind him. Lozi 
brought up the rear, snapping his cane across the buttocks of the 
malingerers. 
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Bart was content. He had his own slave gang that he could mould 
to work at his pace. They were a good set of Caffres. He would treat 
them well and they would work hard. In a year, perhaps less, he 
would have the land cleared and title registered in Jessica’s name. 

With a feeling of guilt, he remembered Jessica. He would send 
Lozi to Galle the next day to explain why he couldn’t come. First, he 
must train his slaves. 

His thoughts were interrupted by the touch ofa hand slipping into 
his. He gazed down in amazement. A black face, eyes smiling, peered 
up at him. Two young girls were walking at his side, in step with 
each other. 

‘Hello,’ he said, gripping the hand firmly. ‘Who are you?’ 

The girls giggled and the one whose hand was in his tried to say 
‘who are you’ in reply. 

‘No,’ he said firmly. ‘Your name.’ He pointed at her. ‘Name?? 

The child was startled by the firmness in his voice, but she kept 
her hand in his. His fascination at the interest shown by her and her 
companion distracted him. 

Too late, he heard the pounding of feet on the trail and Lozi’s 
shout of warning. The child holding his hand darted around in front 
of him, tangling him in the chain while the other pushed him from 
behind. He struggled and fell clumsily to the ground. The two 
children leaped on him, beating his head and body with their fists. 

The Negroes surged forward in pairs. Some of them kicked him as 
they ran past, others flung stones. It was over in seconds. 

When he raised his head and pushed away the two girls who were 
still entangled with him, he saw only the heels of the Negroes 
disappearing into the darkness of the trail ahead. 

Lozi and a torch bearer held the girls so he could break free. He 
glanced back. Only ten slaves remained, watching impassively. 
There were four females, including the one who had turned the 
breadfruit in the fire, four males, and the pair of boys they. had 
rescued from the river. 

‘Now yo’ learn de hard way,’ said Lozi glumly. ‘Never trust a 
Kaffir!’ 
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CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 


‘I can’t see a damn thing.’ Bart slowed to a walking pace. The trail 
was in darkness. The faint light of the moon was obscured by the 
trees that overshadowed the path. ‘Where are you?’ 

Lozi grunted at his side. 

‘How can we find them in the dark?’ He glanced back to the circle 
of light where two boatmen stood with their torches over the slaves 
who remained. ‘If we carry the torches the Caffres will see us 
coming.’ 

‘Listen!’ Lozi hissed. 

Bart paused and concentrated on the night. In his hurry to chase 
the runaways, he had taken no notice of the extraordinary sounds 
around him. There were groans and grunts and the chink of chains. 
He strained his eyes and became aware of wriggling in the darkness 
in front of him. 

His foot touched something soft and alive. There was a shriek. 
Lozi beat at the writhing mass with his cane and was rewarded with 
two voices moaning pitifully. There was a pair of females at Bart’s 
feet. Their chain was caught around a stump trapping them so 
further flight was impossible. 

Bart shouted for the boatmen to bring along the other slaves to 
join the captured pair so they could be marshalled together. 

‘De oders ain’t far,’ said Lozi, disappearing into the dark. Bart 
followed cautiously, extending his arms in front of him so he did not 
collide with a tree. Behind him, the flambeau glow became fainter 
until it was a vague twinkle among the trees as the trail bent to follow 
the coast line. 

He heard the escaping slaves running ahead. Occasionally there 
was a cry as they stumbled, then they picked themselves up and 
continued to rush forward. 

‘They can see in the dark!’ He exclaimed with frustration. ‘We'll 
never catch them like this. We need torches and horses and more 
men.’ 

‘De chains stop dem runnin’ in de trees,’ said Lozi. 

‘But they could be hiding in the forest. Maybe we’ve passed some 
of them in the dark.’ His tiredness was adding to his despair until he 
became aware of Lozi regarding him with disappointment. 

‘Yo’ goan let dem Kaffirs fool yo’?? 
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He scratched his ear. ‘No,’ he sighed. ‘You’re right. Bring up the 
others. We’ll march together and see what we find. They can only 
run in the open.’ He stared along the trail. ‘See that, Lozi! There’sa 
light.’ 

bead of them was the faint flicker of a flambeau. It disappeared 
from sight and then flickered again. ‘The Caffres,’ said Bart. 
‘They’re running in front of it. I can see their heads bobbing about. 
We’ve got them trapped.’ 

Lozi grunted with doubt. ‘Whoever holdin’ de torch goan get one 
surprise when de Kaffirs run at him.’ 

There were eight slaves on the trail. They were weak after the 
voyage but they were given strength by their desperation. Bart 
admitted to himself that he had misjudged them. He had assumed 
they would be grateful to be in his care and would accept him as their 
master without protest. 

Despite his anger at them for running off, he felt a sneaking 
admiration for them too. It meant their spirit was not crushed. They 
would be ideal slaves, tough and determined, if he could harness that 
spirit so they worked with him instead of against him. 

He sighed again. He was tired and the problems of how to control! 
raw Negroes were great. Lozi and Mr Fortin were right. They were 
savage creatures from the jungle who reacted like animals. They 
were not seasoned slaves used to working with Europeans. 

He would have to watch them constantly, winning their confi- 
dence by patience and example. He did not want to use the whip. 
Submissive slaves who worked out of fear were no use to him. He 
would make something out of those rebellious eight. First, he had to 
recapture them. 

The sound of a shot resounded through the night. There was a 
shriek, a shout, then the whole trail erupted with noise. A loud 
wailing surged from the darkness ahead and shrill squawks and 
whistles echoed from the underbrush and forest. 

‘Bring a flambeau,’ shouted Bart, dashing forward. A native ran 
beside him, a torch held high in his hand. They raced toward the 
light. There was a pair of slaves sprawled on the trail where they had 
fallen. Lozi paused to beat them with his cane while Bart hurried on. 

There were two people standing on the trail reflected in the torch 
light. They both wore shirts and sarongs. One of them held a pistol 
and was staring into the darkness in astonishment. Bart stared back. 

Jessica!’ 

‘Oh, Bart. . .. She rushed forward and fell into his arms, the pistol 
still clutched in her hand. 

‘Give me that,’ he said. ‘What the devil did you do?’ He pushed 
her away from him and looked around. Tissa was holding a torch and 
shaking his head. 

Bart waved the pistol in the air and the slaves lying on the trail 
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trembled. There were six which meant that with the pair they had 
passed on the trail and the females they had already captured, all the 
escapees were recovered. 

‘He dead,’ said Lozi. 

‘What?’ Bart didn’t understand. 

‘Miss Jessicashot him,’ said Tissa. 

He saw that one of the slaves on the ground was not moving. The 
Negro chained to him whimpered. 

‘I heard a noise,’ said Jessica tearfully. ‘We couldn’t see what was 
coming toward us at such a speed. I thought it was an elephant. Some- 
thing made meshoot. I didn’t know I'd kill someone. 

Bart patted her shoulder. ‘Don’t-cry,” he said. ‘I’m his owner so 
there’snothingto worry about. Yousavedmorethan your life. You’rea 
brave girl.’ 

‘I’m your wife,’ she whispered proudly. 

‘Take care of her, Tissa.” He walked away and bent down to peer at 
the slaves still cowering on the trail. ‘Get them up, Lozi. We must take 
them to the villa.’ 

‘What yo’ dowid dis one?’ Lozi kicked the Negro lying with the dead 
man. ‘He still chain’ to de oder. He can’t move ’less he carry him too.’ 

‘Leave himthere fora while.’ Bart hada feeling thatthe slaves would 
obey him from now on, thanks to Jessica’s lucky accident. 

He waited while Lozi rounded up all the slaves then set off in the 
direction of the villa. He led the way while Jessica clung to his side to 
keep up. 

‘Areyou goingto leave that poor man behind?’ she asked. “The ani- 
malswillget him.’ 

‘Maybe.’ He grunted. ‘What are you doing here anyway? I told you 
to wait in Galle.’ 

‘Surely you don’t think I’m going to sit with my embroidery on my 
wedding night?’ 

He was disturbed by her remark. It made him realise that he did not 
know heratall. ‘I told youto stay with Mother,’ he said. 

‘Well, Ididn’t.’? She pouted. ‘Aren’t you pleased at what I did?’ 

He didn’t answer. She had made an impression on the slaves that 
would stand her in good stead. ‘You could have been killed,’ he said 
angrily. ‘Dressed as a boy, wandering alone on the trail with Tissa. 
Whoknows youare here?” 

‘No one.’ 

‘Don’t do it again!’ He glanced at her, expecting to see some sign of 
remorse. Instead, her eyes were gloating with triumph. 

‘I won’t,’ she said. ‘If you promise not to leave me alone again.’ 

The villa Bart had rented belonged to an old Dutch man whose wife 
haddied. Itwasin agroveofcoconutpalmswitha garden fullofpapayas 
and pineapples. It lay above the trail witha view through thetrees tothe 
sea. Inside it was cool and dark. 
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Tissa and Lozi bustled about, lighting candles and opening shut- 
ters. The roof over the front porch was supported by three Doric 
style columns painted white. There was a room at either end of the 
porch. The double doors leading from it gave access to a large 
reception area with dining-table and easy chairs. There was a large 
room on each side, making four bedrooms in all. 

‘Take a look around,’ Bart told Jessica, his mind dwelling on the 
new Caffres. 

‘You’re supposed to carry me over the threshold.’ 

‘I must tether the slaves.’ He pointed to the interior of the house. 
‘Stay here.’ 

She pouted. ‘Which is our bedroom?’ 

“You can have the big room on the right. Mother will have the 
opposite one. Sarah will sleep in there.’ He gestured at the room at 
one side of the porch. He did not tell her that he intended to use the 
other himself. 

‘How long will you be gone?’ 

The wistful note in her voice made him pause as he was about to 
walk out to the garden. He turned and took her by her shoulder, 
lowering his head so his eyes met hers. 

‘Jessica,’ he said, ‘there are things I must do. You can help me just 
by being here. See the villa is to your liking. Make cocoa for my 
retum. Anything. But let me do my work.’ 

‘Do you love me, Bart?’ 

The question surprised him. ‘Of course I do. And I’ll love you 
more if you do as you’re told.’ He twirled her around to face the 
inside of the house and patted her bottom. 

‘Now go inside, Ill be back soon.’ He avoided kissing her 
although he guessed that was what she wanted. He ran off the porch 
into the darkness. 

He took a torch and a cutlass from Lozi and handed him the pistol. 
‘Take care of Jessica,’ he said, walking out of the garden back onto 
the trail. 

‘I come wid yo’?? Lozi ran after him. ‘Yo’ don’t know dem 
Kaffirs.’ 

‘I know them now,’ he said. ‘If my wife can kill one, so can I.’ 

He jogged along the trail, conscious of how tired he was. He could 
only blame himself for his rash behaviour in trusting the slaves. If 
Jessica had not been on the trail, what would have happened? She 
had taught him something and he was not sure if he liked the lesson. 
It was hard to believe that she was the shy, brow beaten girl he had 
married. 

He found the remaining Caffre lying prone beside his dead part- 
ner. The slave had dragged the body toward the foxest, perhaps 
hoping to hide. He cowered as Bart hailed him. 

‘Come on, boy.’ He waved the cutlass to indicate to the slave that 
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he should stand up. The Caffre wriggled on the ground unable to 
move because of the dead man shackled to him. 

Bart looked around for somewhere to put the flambeau. ‘Hold 
this,’ he said, shoving the blazing torch into the slave’s hand. 

The Negro eased himself into a crouching position. He took the 
torch warily. Defiance shone in his haggard face and his eyes.were 
fixed on the cutlass in Bart’s hand. 

Bart stood over him and raised the cutlass in the ait. ‘Got to cut 
you loose, boy. Hold still.” He sliced the cutlass down. The slave 
shrieked. Bart cut again, hacking at the dead man’s leg to sever it so 
he could slip off the ankle ring and free the live slave. 

Blood spattered them both and in the torch flame he could not see 
properly to make a clean cut. When the bone was finally chopped, he 
pulled the ring off the dead man’s leg and held it firmly in his hand. 

‘Stand up,’ he said, indicating with his cutlass what the slave 
should do. 

The Caffre’s eyes were no longer defiant. He was watching Bart 
with a kind of awe. He rose unsteadily to his feet, tried a few steps 
and then raised the flambeau above his head. ‘Yessa,’ he said with a 
rueful grin. 

Bart was pleased. He kicked the dead Negro’s body aside. Keep- 
ing his cutlass ready to use as a weapon, he tugged the slave so he 
walked behind him along the trail. ‘Wife wasted my money for me,’ 
he muttered. 

‘Yessa!’ said the slave, proud of his sole English word. 

Bart expected Jessica to be in bed when he returned to the villa. 
He longed for sleep and intended to rest in the room at the front of 
the house which had its own door off the porch. 

The villa was closed when he reached it although through the 
cracks in the door he saw lights still burned. Lozi was guarding the 
slaves, accompanied by the boatmen. He was relieved to see Bart. 

‘Dey still goan run, sah,’ he grumbled. ‘Dey ain’t tie good.’ 

‘See if you understand this one’s language, Lozi.’ He pushed 
forward the slave he was leading. ‘Ask him his name.’ 

He listened while Lozi reluctantly addressed the Caffre. When the 
Negro replied at length, Lozi’s expression showed his disapproval. 
He questioned him again and there was another lengthy reply. 

Bart studied the slave’s face in the flickering light. It was intel- 
ligent; a young face with a perfect set of teeth and expressive eyes that 
regarded Lozi unwaveringly. He was undernourished and weak but 
he stood upright and confident. His shoulders were broad and his 
limbs powerfully built, showing he was used to strenuous work. 

‘What did he say?’ Bart demanded as Lozi launched into an 
abusive sounding tirade. 

‘Stupid Kaffir,’ shouted Lozi, waving his stick. ‘I goan beat him. I 
ax his name. He say he don’t have one no more. He say he want yo’ to 
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name him. He say now he be yuhs an’ de mistis own.’ 

Bart smiled. ‘Ask him if he was the one who told the others to run 
away.” 

‘He say yes.” 

The Caffre was holding his head proudly. Bart wondered how 


defiance could still linger in the man’s breast after he had suffered so 
much. ‘Ask him if he will do it again now he is mine.’ 

There was a long conversation which sounded to Bart as though 
Lozi was being ridiculed. Lozi broke off suddenly and cracked his 
stick across the Caffre’s shoulder. It snapped. The Caffre raised his 
eyebrow mockingly. 

“You shouldn’t have done that,’ said Bart. ‘What did he say?’ 

‘He cursed my ancestors.’ Lozi glared. ‘He says he ain’t goan 
*scape ’gain. He lyin’, massa.’ 

Bart gripped the slave by his shoulder and stared into his eyes. 
The Caffre gazed back without blinking. ‘Daniel,’ he said. ‘That’s 
your name. Daniel. Say it.’ He shook him. 

‘Daniel . . . Daniel.’ 

‘Fine.’ He let his hand fall and beckoned to Daniel to pass him the 
shackle he was holding. He tied a length of rope loosely through the 
ankle ring and wrapped the other end around a tree trunk. Both of 
them knew that if he wanted to escape he could unfasten the rope 
with ease. 

‘Daniel, you’ve got to see that none of the others escape. Do you 
understand?’ He signalled to Lozi to translate. 

*Yessa!’ said Daniel with a broad grin. 

‘I’m going to sleep, Lozi. Watch them for me. If any of them get 
away, it’s you who'll take their place in chains.’ 

He strolled toward the villa, weariness hanging on his shoulders 
like an oxen’s yoke. He was about to open the door to his bedroom 
when he realised someone was sitting on the porch. He turned and 
peered at the darkness. 

‘Jessica!’ His heart sank. ‘Why aren’t you in bed?’ 

‘I’m waiting for you to carry me over the threshold.’ 

‘What nonsense is this?’ 

‘Is our marriage a nonsense?’ 

‘Ofcourse it isn’t. I’m tired, Jess.’ 

‘So am I.’ She leaned against him, putting her arm around his 
waist. ‘Come to bed. With me.’ She led him to the doors, pulled 
them open and waited. 

‘Very well,’ he said, suppressing his annoyance. ‘Really we should 
wait until I’ve built our own house. Now I’ve got the slaves I can 
make a start.’ He scooped her up in his arms and felt her hands 
clutching him around his neck. 

She kissed him on his cheek. ‘I’m nervous.’ 

Her breath tingled his ear. He peered at her. Her eyelashes were 
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fluttering and her lips were parted in a teasing smile. He bounced her 
in his arms and she shrieked with delight. He kissed her lips. 

Tissa stood by the bedroom door with a candelabrum blazing with 
four candles. Bart became aware of him as he lowered Jessica gently 
to the floor and they walked together, arms around each other’s 
waist, to the bedroom. He winked ai him. 

‘Sleep here,’ he said, indicating the floor in front of the door. ‘Call 
me if anything happens.’ 

‘Goodnight, Mistress Jessica, Master.’ 

Tissa handed him the candelabrum and closed the doors on them. 
Bart put it down on the dressing-table and wondered what he should 
do next. He was too tired to feel romantic yet the presence of Jessica 
in the bedroom with him was having its effect. 

He sat on the edge of the bed and pulled off his boots, becoming 
aware for the first time of the blood on his hands and breeches from 
cutlassing the dead Negro’s ankle. 

‘God,’ he said, ‘look at me!’ He turned to see Jessica was disrobing 
behind a screen. ‘I’m in no state to be in your boudoir.” He got up 
to go. 

‘You'll be all right when you take off your breeches.’ 

The huskiness in her voice betrayed her excitement, and it stimu- 
lated him. He became shy at having to remove his clothes. He did not 
want to alarm her. She was a good girl, an innocent. She didn’t know 
what she was saying. 

It made him feel guilty at how much he wanted her, too much to 
take her with the love and patience necessary for the first time. 

‘Let’s just sleep, Jessica. It’s almost dawn. We can wait until 
tomorrow for .. .” He gawked as she stepped out from behind the 
screen. ‘What the devil!’ 

She stood naked in the centre of the room. Her blonde hair was 
brushed so it fell in waves over her shoulders, strands veiling her 
young breasts. Her hands were clasped together in front of her and 
she parted them shyly revealing a red hibiscus flower entwined in the 
curls of her golden pubic hair. 

‘Jessica!’ He rose to his feet feeling the tightness of his breeches as 
he strode across the room and took her in his arms. He brushed her 
hair aside and kissed her neck. 

‘Let me undress you,’ she said. I want to see.’ 

‘No.’ He caught her hands as they sought him. ‘Come.’ He led her 
back to the bed and waited for her to lie on it. ‘Go to sleep.’ 

‘What’s wrong?’ 

‘Nothing.’ He turned his back on her and removed his shirt. 
‘Cover yourself,’ he said. 

‘Why?’ 

‘Because . . .’ He couldn’t put into words how he felt. If she had 
been a whore he would use her without being frightened that his lust 
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would give offence. He wanted her, ached for her, yet he did not 
want to hurt her. 

‘It’s all right,’ she said, slipping her hand around his waist and 
grasping him. ‘I’ve dreamed of this night for too long. I’m nota girl, 
Bart. I am your wife. You can do what you want with me, how you 
want. Please.’ 

The words were true but he had not realised it. Up to then, she 
was part of the deal negotiated by his mother with Mr Van Dort. He 
respected her and assumed he would be obliged to make love to her 
politely like a gentleman, a gesture to satisfy their marriage contract. 

Her hands toyed with him and his desire soared. This woman had 
killed for him and now she was demanding him. Perhaps, he thought 
as his mind clouded, this unusual show of passion was due to her 
mixed blood. 

He moved away and fumbled to take off his breeches. He turned so 
she was able to see the extent of his manliness. She did not flinch. 
She reached up and drew his face to hers, opening her mouth and 
taking in his tongue with a lingering kiss. 

He was savage with wanting, and took her roughly, vengefully. To 
his amazement, she matched every movement with a frenzy of her 
own, devouring him with a wild passion that set him hurtling toward 
a climax such as he had never known before. She was weeping and 
bleeding under him, shuddering with rapture as he tore into her. 

Minutes passed before he calmed enough to withdraw. He was 
satisfied when he saw smears of blood on the white sheet. She was 
peaceful in his arms, her hair ruffled, the hibiscus crushed at her 
thighs. 

He felt unworthy, as though he had defiled her. He slipped out of 
bed, picked up his breeches and shirt and tiptoed to the door. 

‘Where are you going?’ she murmured. 

‘To the slaves. I’ll sleep with them.’ 

‘That’s not necessary, Bloodheart. Come back. I want you again.’ 
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CHAPTER NINETEEN 


Stars glittered through the fronds of the palm trees, a squirrel 
chirped and a chorus of insects warbled while a cock crowed in the 
distance. Bart stood on the porch and sniffed the fresh air of the new 
moming. He breathed deeply, confused by the aroma that struck his 
nostrils. Amidst the smell of foliage and the sickly perfume of the 
palm groves, there was another odour. His sleepiness left him and 
his nerves tingled; it was an animal smell. 

Downwind of deer grazing on the plain was when he first took that 
scent, the day he discovered his land. Soon that plain would be his. 
Now he was married, Jessica would sign the application form as 
‘Jessica Taylor’. His mother had ascertained from Governor Mait- 
land that the land could be ceded to a local. 

Although registering the title in Jessica’s name would not make 
the land legally his, it would be his in practice. She was his, so the 
land was his. Their children would inherit it. 

He leaned against the column on the porch and stroked his chin. 
Children! Jessica’s ardour had surprised him. When he recalled his 
anxiety that he might be too brutal and would hurt her, he smiled. 
Her love for him knew no bounds; he was her first - and would be 
her only - man. It was a humbling thou ght. 

It was custom among planters that a husband treat his wife with 
respect in bed. It was the wife’s duty to bear children; she was not 
expected either to take or to give pleasure in love making. That was 
why a planter tought bed wenches or paid whores. 

His loins ached. Jessica had finally fallen asleep as dawn began to 
break. She had been so anxious to pleasehim. Her love for him added 
piquancy to the act. It was that love, he mused, that provided the 
differences; a bed wench or whore could only pretend and never 
equal it. Again he wondered if it was in her background; perhaps the 
strain of native blood from her father gave her the fieriness foreign in 
a European woman. 

Would their children, he wondered as he stretched up his arms 
and yawned, show signs of Jessica’s background? She certainly 
didn’t. Her complexion was lighter than his own, perfectly compli- 
menting her fair hair and blue eyes. He was, he realised, a fortunate 
man, and he was grateful for it. 
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A bowl of coffee appeared, as if by magic, at his elbow. He smiled 
at Tissa and took it. ; 

‘The mistress?’ Tissa asked, his head cocked on one side in 
anxious enquiry. 

‘Sleeping now.’ Bart squeezed the youth’s shoulder. ‘She’s a fine 
wife, Tissa.’ 

His doubts seemed to be allayed for he smiled with genuine 
pleasure. 

‘Were you worried that she wouldn’t be, Tissa, or were you 
jealous?’ He winked to show he was treating him man to man. ‘I was 
a fool to neglect her, but I had to do it. My God!’ He suddenly 
remembered. ‘That smell . . . it’s the slaves! I must see how they 
are.’ 

‘They’re all right, Bloodheart.’ 

He faltered as he sipped the coffee. ‘Is that what they call me?’ 

BYes:: 

‘Well,’ he said, hanging back the empty bowl, ‘don’t forget I’m 
master when we're with others. We’ve two score slaves to season. 
You must set them a proper example.’ 

‘Yes, master, sir.’ Tissa grinned impishly. 

‘What’s the joke?’ 

‘In Ceylon we season with saffron and chillies.’ 

‘Seasoning means accustoming a Negro to work, to be docile and 
tractable. In Barbados they use the whip.’ He frowned. ‘I don’t want 
to lash my Caffres unless it’s necessary. But Ill need a whip.’ He 
sighed. ‘I have to be practical. Guns too. There will be three ladies 
living here...’ 

‘Perhaps clothes for the Caffres might be important then?’ Tissa 
raised his eyebrow. 

‘Dammit, you’re right! My mother’s seen plenty of naked blacks, 
so’s Sarah, but Jessica will be shocked. What will we do about them 
today?” 

‘They can turn their backs when she walks past.’ 

Bart hesitated. When he spotted the hint of amusement in Tissa’s 
eyes, he aimed a punch at his chest. Tissa dodged into the house with 
a peal of laughter. Bart let him go and turned his attention to the 
problem of his slaves. Housing, feeding, clothing and training; it all 
must be accomplished quickly. 

He strolled off the porch and around the side of the house to where 
the Negroes were clustered by the mango tree. He was unprepared 
for the activity. 

A fire was lit and two females, still linked by chains, crouched 
before it roasting breadfruit. A pan of coffee steamed at its side. 

Some of the slaves were holding long poles and knocking down 
papayas from the trees. Others were sitting on the ground weaving 
coconut leaves into screens to be used as shade and shelter. 
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‘Well done, Lozi!’ Bart was pleased with his Caffire for setting the 
slaves to work so promptly. 

Lozi looked bewildered. ‘Yo’ ain’t vex’ dey takin’ yuh fruit, 
massa? I try stop dem but I only one man ’gainst dem all.’ 

‘Dammit, that’s what you’ve got to do. Train them to fend for 
themselves. Some will be cooks, some farmers, some hunters, andall 
of them workers in the cane.’ 

Lozi was dejected. ‘He de one dat tell dem, not me.’ He pointed at 
Daniel. The Caffre was holding his loose chain in his hand, moving 
among the slaves and apparently encouraging them to work. 

Now it was daylight, Bart saw him clearly. He was taller than Lozi 
and had a more commanding manner. The other slaves showed him. 
instant respect when he spoke to them. Only when he completed his 
circuit of the slaves did he come over to where Bart and Lozi were 
standing. 

‘Good morning, Daniel.’ 

*Yessa!’ The Caffire beamed. 

Bart saw how he was pleasing to look at. His skin was darker than 
Lozi’s and glowed with the blue-black hue of Negro nobility. His 
face was handsome and imposing, his eyes confident and his jaw 
firm. Lozi fidgeted impatiently in his presence. 

‘By the devil, Daniel, I wish you could speak English.’ He turned 
to Lozi excitedly. ‘He’s something special, isn’t he?’ 

*Yessa, Bloodheart.’ Daniel bowed his head but Lozi shrugged 
and looked away. 

Bart grinned. ‘So you’ve learned my nickname.’ 

‘Kaffir too fresh,’ said Lozi. ‘Listens to evert’ing. I ain’t sleep, 
massa, ’cause I watch him all night. Dat one troublesome, yes sah!’ 

‘I don’t think so.’ Bart’s eyes took in the activity of the slaves 
preparing their meal. “I wish I’d asked Mr Fortin about these 
Caffres. Why are some dark and tall like Daniel and others have light 
skins and frailer physiques.’ 

‘Some Mozambique, some Malagash,’ Lozi said sulkily. 

‘So you do know about them! Where’s Daniel from?’ 

‘He Mozambique. From a small tribe, not like mine.’ 

Bart sensed there was a lot more Lozi could tell him about Daniel 
if he chose. It was obvious from the African’s stance and the awe with 
which the others regarded him that he was used to giving orders and 
having them obeyed. 

He beckoned Daniel to follow him, leaving Lozi slouching in the 
shade of the mango tree. He stopped by a pair of slaves and looked 
them over. 

Daniel said two words. The slaves raised their heads, stared 
impassively at Bart and went back to what they were doing. By the 
next pair, Daniel uttered two more words. 

Bart guessed he was being told each slave’s name. ‘That sounds 
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too difficult for me,’ he said witha wry smile. ‘I’ll name them myself.’ 

“Yessa.” 

Bart stared at Daniel, watching his eyes carefully. It was dis- 
concerting to hear him agree readily, as ifhe actually understood Eng- 
lish. ‘I’ll have to teach you quickly, Daniel,’ he mused aloud. ‘You'll 
like my land. Youcanhelp me makeit a great plantation.’ He touched 
the slave’s bare shoulder and Daniel grinned warmly. 

By the mango tree, Lozi sucked in air with a loud cheep of 
annoyance. 

They reached the two females tending the fire. Bart recognised 
them as two who had not tried to escape the night before. The tenor of 
Daniel’s introduction showed his fondness for the one who was 
cooking. 

Bart assumed she was his mate and he smiled at her. She regarded 
him coldly, spoke in an angry tone and returned to the breadfruit. 
Daniel seemed to accept her rebuke and turned to Bart, shaking his 
chain at him and raising his eyebrow in query. 

Bart sighed. ‘So that’s what she said? You’ll have the shackle off 
soon.’ 

He was in a quandary about releasing them. Once they were loose 
there was nothing to stop them escaping. Loziseemed to be too intimi- 
dated by Daniel to supervise the captives effectively and he couldn’t 
control them himself. 

As if to test him, Daniel held his own shackle and loped away 
smartly through the coconut trees across the trail toward the beach. 
The sea shimmered invitingly in the sun as the waves gently lapped 
the stretch of golden sand. 

Lozi jerked out of his sullen mood and raised the pistol. He rested it 
on his left arm and pointed it at Daniel’s retreating figure. The slaves 
stopped what they were doing and gathered around him, blocking his 
aim. 

Glancing from Lozi to Daniel they uttered a wild shout in unison 
and chased after him. Their chains snagged on the underbrush and 
some of them stumbled, but they kept on running, across the trail 
through the cocount trees and onto the beach. 

‘Put down that gun,’ said Bart sternly. ‘You see what you’ve done.’ 

‘He run ’way.’ Lozi sounded pleased. ‘I goan shoot him, like Miss 
Jessica done.’ 

‘They’re as nervous as monkeys, Lozi. You frightened them. They 
thought you were going to kill him.’ 

‘T will,’ said Lozi. ‘Ifhe ever come back.’ 

The slaves reached the water’s edge. Daniel stood with his back to 
the sea while they clustered around him. He was speaking, 
haranguing them. He pointed out to sea, to the reef where the waves 
smashed against the coral, and back to Bart. 

‘I wonder what he’s saying?” 
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‘Tellin’ dem murder us an’ sail ’way ’cross de ocean.’ 

‘You'll make it happen if you expect it to.’ 

The slaves were dividing into two groups. The group around 
Daniel was the largest, the other group consisted of the two females 
who had been cooking, the children and a pair of yellow skinned 
males. Daniel and the cook were shouting at each other. 

Bart looked at Lozi expectantly. He shook his head, refusing to 
translate. The two young boys crossed over to Daniel’s group. 

‘Dem goan run,’ said Lozi, pointing at Daniel. ‘Yo’ get de females 
an’ de Malagash men. How yo’ goan stop dem?’ 

That was what Bart was wondering. He looked from the group on 
the beach to the fire where the breadfruit was roasting. One of them 
was burning, its skin blackened by the embers. He put his boot to it 
and rolled it out. 

There was a shout of consternation from the beach and the two 
females, followed by the young girls and the two men came running 
back to the fire. Bart backed away as the women got on with preparing 
the meal, the girls and the men settled down to their weaving of fronds. 

The slaves on the beach squatted on their haunches, listening 
keenly to Daniel. Occasionally, a pair rose up and dipped themselves 
in the sea then rejoined to group. The sound of chanting drifted 
through the trees. 

‘It’s some sort of ritual,’ said Bart. ‘What’s it about?’ 

Lozi didn’t answer. Bart saw his lips were moving and his eyes were 
glazed over as if he was being transported by the sounds back to‘his 
native Africa. The women by the fire were moaning softly, a haunting, 
melancholic sound. The two men and the girls continued to plait the 
coconut leaves. 

The stamp of marching feet reverberated along the trail and the 
chanting stopped. The slaves glowered. 

‘Daniel,’ shouted Bart urgently, ‘Come here!’ He sprinted down to 
the trail and glanced along it. 

There were four soldiers marching toward him. When they spied 
the Negroes on the beach, they slung their rifles from their shoulders, 
dropped toa firing position and took aim. 

‘Stop!’ Bart ran at them, waving his arms. ‘They’re my slaves. 
Don’t shoot’ 

His cry distracted one of the soldiers and he ordered the others to 
lower their guns. Bart halted and signalled Daniel to go back to the 
villa garden. Daniel spoke to the others and they all shuffled and 
clinked their way across the trail and back to the fire. 

The soldiers joined Bart and walked over to them. The sergeant 
eyed Daniel suspiciously. ‘Bloodheart,’ he said, ‘what are you doing 
with this bollock-naked Caffre?’ 

‘My newslaves, sergeant. This one’s called Daniel. Isn’t he prime?’ 

‘Don’t care what his name is. Thought they were bandits. 
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Kandyans come down this trail and they have Caffres with them. 
Runaways from the army.’ The sergeant sniffed. ‘You’d better tell 
this lot to put their clothes on. Captain Pringle’s coming behind us 
escorting your mother and sister.’ 

By the time Mrs Taylor and Sarah reached the villa, the slaves 
were clothed. Tissa had found some bolts of material in the chests 
that were waiting to be unpacked. Bart distributed a length to each 
slave and Tissa showed them how to wrap it around their waists in 
the local style. It caused much amusement among them. 

Lozi nodded off to sleep under the mango tree, reassured by the 
presence of the soldiers. Jessica, roused by the slaves’ whoops of 
laughter and by the soldiers’ chatter as they downed the arrack Tissa 
served them, appeared on the porch. 

Bart was stunned by her radiance. He left Daniel and hurried over 
to her. Her hair was brushed away from her face, accentuating the 
classical lines of her strong cheek bones and patrician nose. There 
were slight shadows under her eyes that only enhanced her beauty. 
She stood straight and slender in a light muslin gown that fluttered 
in the breeze, emphasising her lithe figure. The soldiers gawked. 

‘I feel wonderful, Bart.’ She raised her lips to his and he kissed her 
without embarrassment. 

He was standing at her side when the rhythmic chanting on the 
trail heralded the arrival of the train of palanquins. As they were 
lowered to the ground Captain Pringle dismounted to help Mrs 
Taylor descend. 

Bart and Jessica walked forward clasping each other’s hands 
firmly. 

‘What a relief!’ Mrs Taylor kissed them both. ‘A relief to arrive 
after riding in that contraption, and a relief to see you have begun 
married life together, not separately.’ 

Confusion reigned around the house as more palanquins arrived, 
one with Sarah, one with Mammy, and the rest loaded with provi- 
sions. 

Pausing only to grumble reprovingly at Bart and to give Jessica a 
disdainful glance, Mammy set about organising everyone. She 
grabbed Lozi by his ear and frightened him awake. The Caffres 
laughed but she had no time for them. 

‘How dey go’n work, Bart, if dey chained?’ she scolded. She fussed 
around her packages and dug out some files. ‘Get dem to free 
demselves, den dey go’n tote dem packages inside de house.’ She cast 
her eye over the females. 

‘Loose dem two first,’ she said, pointing to two girls, the same 
ones who had tripped up Bart and provoked the escape. ‘Dey can 
help me in de kitchen.’ 

She waddled around giving orders. Daniel, who didn’t understand 

a word, obeyed her commands instinctively. Bart was relieved to 
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leave the organising to her. He was flustered by Jessica’s loveliness 
and sat opposite her in the parlour, only halflistening to his mother’s 
account of the journey from Galle. 

He tried to identify what it was about Jessica that had changed. 
Her eyes were softer and there lurked a knowing gleam where before 
there was innocence. Her lips quivered with excitement, fluttering 
with quick laughter instead of drooping with anxious sighs. 

Captain Pringle spoke to her and she answered with self- 
assurance. Bart noticed Sarah’s frown of disapproval. Since seeing 
Jessica, the captain had been unable to take his eyes off her. 

Tissa served coffee and there was an abrupt lull in the conversa- 
tion. ‘What?’ said Bart, suddenly aware that his mother had spoken 
his name. ‘I’m sorry, I was thinking...” 

‘So you should,’ she said. ‘After your disgraceful behaviour yes- 
terday. The governor will never forgive you for disappear ing before 
his reception. He is most offended.’ 

‘It was for the slaves, mother.’ 

*You’re just like your father!” Mrs Taylor sighed and addressed 
Captain Pringle over the rim of her coffee cup. ‘Fortunately, Sarah 
takes after me, Captain. She has much more sense than Bart and is 
aware of her responsibilities. 

‘If I may say so,’ said Captain Pringle, a blush breaking out on his 
cheeks, ‘Bart has shown commendable sense in his choice for a bride. 
The new Mrs Taylor is enchanting.’ 

Sarah’s coffee cup clattered into her saucer and she stood up. 
Captain Pringle rose to his feet at once. ‘It’s unbearably hot in here, 
Percy. Won’t you take me for a walk?’ She gave him her arm and he 
escorted her to the door. 

Tissa smiled as he bowed her out. She looked at him, their eyes 
meeting. “Thank you, Tissa,’ she said in a suggestive voice that made 
his hands shake so he nearly dropped the coffee tray. 

‘What worries me,’ said Mrs Taylor, drawing Bart’s attention 
back to her, ‘is the purpose of this marriage. After your conduct 
yesterday, it won’t be easy to convince the governor in case there are 
any legal objections.’ 

‘You said the land grant was approved.’ 

‘In principle. Sir Thomas was planning to make an announcement 
yesterday as a sort of wedding present. He might have changed his 
mind after you treated him in such a cavalier fashion.’ 

‘T’ll write to him and explain. He’ll not renege, Mother. He’s a 
gentleman.’ 

‘That’s more than can be said for you!’ Mrs Taylor turned to 
Jessica. ‘Y ou’re no better, my girl, disappearing into the jungle with 
Tissa.’ 

‘She saved my investment, Mother. She sh -’ 

‘I don’t want to hear a word about it! I have the papers here. We 
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shall try.’ She reached for the travelling bag that was on the floor by 
her chair. Tissa offered to help her. She glanced at him gratefully. 

‘I have here,’ she said, extracting some documents and nodding at 
Tissa to remove her bag, ‘the title papers.’ She smiled in a business 
like manner, without warmth, at Jessica. 

‘Just sign these, dear, and I shall see the application is lodged. 
Then we can only wait and pray.’ She held out the papers and Bart 
took them, passing them to Jessica. 

‘What is this?’ Jessica looked hard at Mrs Taylor. 

‘Papers.’ Bart smiled. ‘For my land. Sign them and mother will 
see we get title.’ 

‘Sign them?’ She turned to Mrs Taylor, a shocked expression on 
her face. ‘Is this what you meant when you referred to the purpose of 
this marriage?’ 

‘A figure of speech, dear. Just sign and Captain Pringle will take 
the papers back to Galle.’ 

‘Sign Jessica Taylor,’ said Bart proudly. 

‘I don’ think I will.’ She stood up. Her eyes glimmered with tears. 
“You’ve used me, haven’t you?’ She stared angrily at Bart. 

‘This was just a business deal for you, wasn’t it? That’s why you 
married me! You plotted it all with my father. He said you would 
never marry me for nothing.’ 

‘No, Jess, no!’ 

She gathered up her gown and rushed off to the bedroom sobbing 
loudly. 

Bart looked at his mother in despair. 

‘Tell her you love her,’ Mrs Taylor said cynically. ‘It always 
works,’ 

‘I do love her,’ he said. ‘Damn you!’ 
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CHAPTER TWENTY 


When Bart reached for Jessica, she did not resist him as he feared she 
would. She came to him lovingly, responding to his caresses with an 
eager.craving. He adored her for it. He felt despicable after what his 
mother said and expected Jessica to blame him. 

She showed no sign of reproach, neither in the words of endear- 
ment she whispered softly in his ear, nor in the gentle movement of 
her body pressed to his. She gave herself to him completely, trust- 
ingly, drifting at the end into a satisfied sleep cradled in his arms. 

He was shamed by his mother’s bald talk about his purpose in 
marrying Jessica. It was insensitive of her to state it so blatantly, 
and to remind him. He was enamoured with Jessica now, whatever 
he thought of her before. He could no longer ask her to sign the 
application lest she believe his love for her was conditional on her 
signature. 

He lay awake considering the situation, mocking himself for his 
timidity. If those who called him Bloodheart saw him quail because 
of Jessica, they would form a different opinion of him. 

He was surprised at the change she had wrought in his outlook. 
He was overwhelmed with a desire to please her, to do what she 
wanted. He hoped only that she shared his dream ofa plantation and 
house of their own. 

Although he rose early and slipped out of the room before Jessica 
was awake, Mammy was already astir. Her kitchen was a separate 
building at the back of the villa with a cabin attached to it where she 
slept. She had the fire blazing and the two girls were scurrying 
around eager to help her. Bart approached her diffidently. 

‘How do you get them to work like that?’ he asked. ‘You can’t 
speak their language.’ 

Mammy held up her fist. ‘Dis tell dem. Chil’un smart when dey 
want to be. So’re niggers. Rem’ber dat, Bart. If yo’ tink a nigger 
stupid, den he be stupid. But he ain’t, no sah!’ 

He followed her gaze across the garden to the slave fire. All the 
Caffires had been freed from their chains. They had constructed 
makeshift shelters for themselves using the woven branches of coco- 
nut trees. He saw Daniel sitting close to his female by the fire. It 
reminded him that his purpose in buying the slaves was so they 
would breed as well as work. 
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‘Dey quiet for now,’ said Mammy briskly, ‘because de soldiers 
here.’ She nodded her head at the bivouac where Captain Pringle 
and his men were asleep. ‘When yo’ get dem in de bush, yo’ go’n 
have trouble.’ 

‘Lozi will help me.’ 

‘Lozi!’ Mammy snorted to show her contempt. ‘He ’fraid his own 
shadow. ’Specially of dat one.’ 

‘Daniel?’ Bart grinned. ‘He’s a fine looking buck, isn’t he? You 
should see him without his loin cloth.’ 

Mammy’s cheeks quivered and she erupted in a cackle of laughter 
that set the girls and the other slaves grinning at her mirth. ‘Whoo, 
Bart!’ she wheezed, digging his ribs with her elbow, ‘maybe yo’ like 
yuh dad after all!’ 

‘I’m serious,’ he said, pursing his lips. ‘I want these niggers to 
breed so I can build up a stock of slaves.’ 

‘Yo’ go’n show dem de way?’ She chuckled again. ‘What yuh new 
mistis go’n say to dat?’ 

‘That’s enough, Mammy.’ He turned his face away so she 
wouldn’t see him blush. ‘Get on with your work.’ 

‘An’ yo’ get on wid yuh’s, Bart.’ She shook her head with delight. 
‘Get those Kaffirs to carry water for de house. Yo’ need two good 
yard boys to help me an’ Tissa ’tend yuh maman’ Miss Sarah. . . an’ 
yuh wife.’ She glanced at him suggestively. 

‘What does that look mean?’ 

‘Mistis Jessica . . .” she paused, and then let the words rush out. 
‘Yo’ done do de right t’ing!’ She chortled with pride, her ample 
frame shaking at her good humour. 

‘Tissa done show me de blood on de sheet. She virgin an’ yo’ done 
burst de maid, yessa! I please for yo’, Bart boy. She a lady!’ 

Her recoiled at Mammy’s coarseness but her obvious joy tem- 
pered his disgust. It helped bring him down to reality. He did love 
Jessica but if she wasn’t accepted by Mammy, who would doubtless 
influence his mother, than he would be disgraced. So honour was 
intact according to the code that governed slaves and their masters. 

‘Where’s Lozi?’ he demanded to change the subject. ‘He must get 
the Caffres working.’ 

‘No, yo’ tell dem, Bart.” Mammy stopped wobbling. Her face 
assumed the hard expression that brooked no defiance from whites 
or blacks. 

J can’t speak their language.’ 

‘Take two to de well an’ show dem how to draw an’ carry water. 
Pick clean, young ones for de house. An’ sen’ some to fish. I have a 
net here.’ She indicated the seine piled in a heap on the ground 
outside the kitchen. 

He walked away from her without comment. She was the one who 
had raised him, and boxed his ears so many times it was remarkable 
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he was not deaf. He had learned through experience to respect her 
wisdom, however earthy or bizarre it seemed. If she wanted him to tell 
the slaves what to do, and not Lozi, he would try. 

Daniel rose from his haunches and saluted. The woman with him 
was a buxom wench with firm, dark breasts and a round face with hair 
that had been shorn and begun to grow again. Her eyes showed nosign 
of warmthand they lingered on his body ina way that made him feel he 
was naked. 

‘You, Daniel,’ he said, pointing at him. ‘You. . . Idris. Your name, 
Idris.’ He touched her shoulder, giving herthe first name that entered 
his head, the name of a slave wench his father used to be fond of. 

‘Idris,’ said Daniel, nodding his head with approval. The woman 
stared at Bart indifferently. 

‘Idris,’ he said, ‘cook!’ He gestured at the fire, at the saucepan 
already boiling with water, and at the slaves wandering around, some 
still dozy with sleep. 

She watched him silently, opened her hands and spread them in a 
gesture indicating that there was nothing to cook. 

He was greatly encouraged. ‘Fish,’ he said, pointing at the sea and 
back at the net. He gripped Daniel’s arm and pulled him over to the 
net, picking up a strand ofit and handing it to him. 

‘Fish,’ he said again, demonstrating the length ofan imaginary fish 
between his hands. 

‘Fish,’ Daniel nodded and beckoned some of the slaves to help him 
carry the net. 

Bart watched the Caffires ambling over to him. Two of them were 
quicker than the others. They were both lighter skinned than Daniel. 
They studied the net with evidence of knowledge, fingering it and 
muttering to each other excitedly. Two darker slaves joined them and 
together they picked up the net to carry it to the sea. 

Bart halted them. ‘Daniel,’ he said, touching his shoulder. ‘He’s 
Matthew.’ He moved his hand to the shoulder of the light brown slave 
near him and repeated the gesture with each of the others. ‘Mark. . . 
Luke ... John.’ The slaves repeated their names, seemed content, 
and trotted down to the sea with the net. 

‘Two boys,’ said Bart, holding up two fingers. Daniel looked puz- 
zled so he took him by his arm and led him over to where the other 
males were watching the proceedings with interest. There were six of 
them and two children, about twelve years old. He wondered how he 
was going to decide who were the most suitable for yardboys. 

I need someone alert,’ he said aloud, ‘who looks pleasant and is 
respectful.’ 

‘Yessa!’ 

He gazed at Daniel in surprise. 

‘Yessa, Daniel.’ 

He frowned because Daniel had not understood him as he hoped. 
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“You want me to name the others?’ He gestured at the Caffres. They 
listened as Daniel explained to them. They nodded their heads to 
show they were ready to learn their new names. 

‘Dammit!’ said Bart. ‘I can’t think of names for everyone.’ 

‘Dammit,’ one of the Negroes repeated with satisfaction, grinning 
broadly and pointing to himself. 

‘No, no, that’s not a name.’ 

‘Nono,” said the next slave in the group, frowning as he pro- 
nounced it. 

Bart scratched his ear, wanting to laugh but aware that whatever 
he did would lead to problems. He thought quickly. ‘Alpha,’ he said, 
touching the next one in the group. The slave repeated the name 
seriously. 

‘Beta,’ Bart said, then turned to the two others. ‘Gamma, Delta.’ 

He looked at Daniel. ‘I hope they remember who they are because 
I won't.’ 

Daniel pushed forward the two young boys. 

*You as well?’ He racked his brain. ‘Romulus and Remus, he said. 
You look like wild children.’ 

While the Caffres were muttering their new names to themselves, 
he cast his eye over them again. They still showed the effects of the 
voyage and it was difficult to judge characters from their bemused 
expressions. 

He felt in his pocket for a coin. Drawing it out, he held it between 
his thumb and forefinger so they could see. He emphasised by ges- 
ture that the coin belonged to him and then raised it up in the air, 
making sure they were watching. With a great display of energy, he 
pitched it into the grass. 

One of the slaves dashed out from the group instinctively and dove 
into the grass. When the others saw Bart did not reprimand him, 
three of them followed. The young boys and two older slaves hung 
back. 

‘Whoare you?’ he asked them. ‘Names?’ Daniel shouted something 
and they answered. One was Gamma and the other Beta. He decided 
they were either resentful or dull witted, or perhaps simply dis- 
inclined to play games. 

The first slave ran back with the coin. He was a light skinned 
youth, a Malagash, and his expression was bright. Bart took the coin 
from him. ‘What’s your name?’ 

‘Nono.’ 

Bart grimaced, but it would have to do. He needed one more 
yardboy. He looked around. There were some rocks in the garden. 
He walked over to the pile, beckoning the slaves to follow. He picked 
up one of the rocks and tossed it away. Next he tried to lift one that 
was much heavier. 

He grunted and strained with exaggeration then stopped and 
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looked at the Caffres. None of them volunteered. He tried again. 
This time one of the slaves joined him. 

He was dark, a Mozambique, and bent his body over the rock, 
slowly raising it from the ground. He was clearly not as strong as he 
thought for it slipped from his grasp. He withdrew in disgust. 

Daniel spoke to him before Bart could ask him his name. 

‘Delta,’ the Caffre said, keeping his eyes down, ashamed at his 
failure. 

‘Right. Nono and Delta come with me.’ He pulled the two ofthem 
by their arms. ‘Daniel, let the rest get on with their weaving.’ He 
pointed at the work they had been doing then took the two youths to 
the well. 

After he had set them carrying water he went in search ofa bowl of 
coffee. His attention was attracted by Idris. She was squatting by the 
fire, her breech cloth drawn up to her waist. She might as well have 
been naked for the view she presented of her private parts. 

Bart was shocked by her lack of modesty and self-consciously 
averted his eyes. She sensed his embarrassment and treated it as a 
great joke, laughing with the other females gathered around her. 

‘Bloodheart,’ she called loudly in a piercing voice. He noticed 
Mammy glaring in her direction. Idris was gesticulating at her com- 
panion, a Mozambique like herself with a swarthy complexion and a 
heavy brow. 

‘Idris,’ she said, indicating herself. 

‘Give me patience,’ he muttered, tiring of the naming game. 

‘Patience,’ said Idris. Her companion tried the name and found it 
pleasing. 

Bart nodded his agreement wearily and turned to the other 
females who were clamouring for their names. There were two 
Mozambiques standing together. ‘You can be Sally and Milly,’ he 
said desperately. ‘Sally, Milly.’ The girls giggled. 

The remaining two had slanting eyes and the fairer complexion 
that marked them as natives from Madagascar. Pretty like flowers, he 
thought, using that for an idea. ‘Rose,’ he named one, ‘Lilac’ the 
other. 

‘Come on!’ he clapped his hands and the laughter stopped. ‘Get 
on with your work.’ He gestured at what they had been doing then 
sauntered over to the kitchen. 

‘Don’t a man rate a bowl of coffee in the morning?’ he bawled 
when he saw the glint of criticism in Mammy’s eye. ‘This slave 
mastery is exhausting work.’ 

Mammy fussed behind one of the girls, gave her a bowl of coffee 
and pointed at him. The girl carried it over. 

‘I’ve been naming the slaves,’ he said to explain himself. ‘Do you 
want names for these?” 

Mammy smacked her lips. ‘I go’n give yo’ one name, Bart. Yo’ 
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mollycoddle dem niggers an’ dey go’n dine off yuh guts.’ She reached 
into the corner of the kitchen. ‘Is dis dey un’stand.’ 

She raised her hand, flicked her wrist and a leather whip snapped 
into the open with acrack that made him jump. Thetwo girls cowered. 

‘Take dis, Bart, an’ use it more dan de names. A light dustin’ ain’t 
go’n harm dem an’ it sure go’n help dem learn English quick.’ 

He took the whip reluctantly. He knew she was right and yet he was 
unhappy about having to use it. It was heavy with lead in its handle to 
give it greater impact. The thong was raw leather, plaited for extra 
thickness at its base, tapering to three separate strands at the tip. He 
coiled it and tucked it under his arm naturally, in unconscious imita- 
tion of the way his father used to carry his whip. Mammy beamed her 
approval. 

He raised the bowl of coffee to his lips and sipped. A girl came for- 
ward and took it from him when he finished. 

‘Daisy,’ she said, her eyes twinkling. It was the girl who had tripped 
him when the others tried to escape. 

‘This is Little,’ said Mammy, slapping the other. ‘I named them 
yesterday. Yo’ must start a reg’ster of yuh niggers wid names an’ age, 
an’ size an’ healt’, an’ what dey good at an’ -’ 

‘Mammy, I know.’ He fingered the whip. It certainly gave him a 
feeling of confidence and he strolled across the compound with a 
swagger and a stern expression on his face. 

Lozi emerged from the soldiers’ bivouac rubbing sleep from his 
eyes. When he saw Bart, he cringed and tried to draw back. 

‘Got you!’ said Bart, catching him by his ear. ‘What are you doing in 
there with the soldiers? You should be out here tending the Caffres.’ 

Lozi rolled his eyes and clutched his head. ‘Sah. . .’ 

Bart sniffied. ‘Arrack, eh? Drinking with the soldiers when you 
should have been guarding the Caffres! Watch them now for me, I 
must see about the mistress.’ 

‘Sah .. .” Lozi whined, shuffling uneasily. ‘I serve de soldiers 
better’n Kaffirs, niassa. Dey ax me fetch’m coffee.’ 

‘Very well.’ Bart bit back his annoyance. ‘Daniel,’ he calledand was 
pleased when the boy ran to his side. 

‘Daniel, youare to see the Caffres do their work. Ifthey don’t, Ishall 
givethem ataste of this.’ He uncoiled the whip and slashed it into the 
air with a loud smack. ‘Translate that, Lozi.’ 

Lozi responded with a jabber of words taking care not to meet 
Daniel’s eyes. When he was finished, Daniel saluted. 

*Yessa, Bloodheart,’ he said and ran back to the slaves. 


Bart’s mother and Sarah were waiting for him when he reached the 
porch. He was surprised to see them awake so early. They both wore 
their nightgowns. Sarah was peering into the garden with an air of 
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After bidding him good morning, his mother shut her mouth 
firmly. Bart was too preoccupied with the Caffres to be upset by the air 
of displeasure she was trying tocommunicate. He hung his whip over 
the back ofa chair and sighed. 

‘Now I know how father must have felt,’ he said. ‘No wonder he was 
tetchy in the mornings. Getting slaves to work isn’t easy.’ 

‘Your father wasn’t tetchy in the mornings. You are. Like last 
night.’ 

‘I’m sorry, Mother.’ He sighed again. ‘I was shocked. So was 
Jessica. I hadn’t explained to her.’ 

‘You should havedone so. Your future depends on her cooperation 
. .. and obedience.’ 

‘You don’t like her, do you Mother?’ He was puzzled by this change 
in her attitude. ‘Yet marriage was your idea. . .’ 

‘For a purpose, Bart.’ Mrs Taylor drew herself up grandly. ‘I’m 
relieved about one thing. At least she was a virgin.’ 

‘You’ve been listening to Mammy.’ 

“Yes, I have. As long as Jessica does what she’s obliged to do, she 
should be satisfactory. We don’t know what her children would be 
like. My hope is that she won’t have any.’ 

‘Mother!’ Bart was dismayed. 

‘Mama only suggested the marriage as convenient to please you, 
Bart.’ Sarah turned away from watching the slaves. ‘We didn’t think 
you’d actually fall in Jove with Jessica.’ 

‘But you said. . . Mother said. . .’ 

‘Whatever I said, Bart, this was a marriage for a specific reason. Has 
she signed the papers?’ 

. ‘No.’ He glanced at his mother sullenly then lowered his eyes. 

‘What a son I have!’ Mrs Taylor seldom lost her temper but the 
signs were that she was about to do so. 

He resented her interference yet he knew she was right. He leaned 
over to her. Remembering what she said the night before, he took his 
mother in his arms and whispered, ‘I love you, Mother. I appreciate 
your help, really Ido. Leave it to me.’ 

Tears came to her eyes and she patted his cheek tenderly. ‘I 
thought,’ she said sniffing, ‘that I’d done something to make you hate 
me. I couldn’t sleep.’ 

‘Neither could I,’ said Sarah. ‘I kept on thinking of Captain Pringle 
out there with all those slaves.’ 

‘Sarah, you think of that man when you should be sleeping?’ Her 
motherseemed_to find that significant and regarded Sarah quizzically. 

‘It’s nothing, Mama.’ Sarah squealed with delight. ‘Look! The 
slaves have caught a lot of fish.’ 

They watched the fishermen pulling the net to the shore. Daniel 
shouted at Romulus and Remus and the two boys ran down to the 
beach to help collect the catch. 
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‘Who is that one?’ Sarah pointed. ‘Is he your new driver?’ 

‘IT call him Daniel. Lozi’s scared of him.’ 

‘Jealous, I should think.’ Sarah smiled, ‘He’s quite a man.’ 

The tone of her voice was unsettling and Bart glanced at her to 
convey his disapproval. She was watching Daniel intently and when 
the slave became aware of her scrutiny, he turned and smiled at her. 

‘I’ll be taking these Caffires up to the plain, Mother,’ Bart said 
sternly. ‘It’s not safe for you and Sarah with them around.’ 

‘Really, Bart, why not?’ Sarah’s eyes flashed with anger. ‘We lived 
with fifty in Barbados.’ 

‘Yes, with drivers and overseers to keep them in check,’ he snapped 
back. ‘These blacks are still savages. I’m going to have all my time 
taken up with watching them. Lozi’s no use. Mammy’s tougher and 
more effective with them than he is.’ 

‘Then as long as she’s here we'll be all right,’ Mrs Taylor said. 
‘I’m going back to my chamber. It’s much too early for a lady to be 
up. I wanted to see you, Bart, to clarify everything.’ 

‘Don’t worry, Mother. I'll see Jessica now.’ 

His feelings when he left his mother and entered the darkened 
bedroom underwent a sudden change. Now he was released from his 
mother’s presence and in Jessica’s instead, his resol ve wavered. The 
scent of her perfume as he shut the door made his senses spin. He felt 
himself engulfed by her and surrendered willingly. 

‘Darling . . .” he murmured as he groped his way across the room 
to the bed. The shutters were still closed and the candles had all 
burned down. 

From the garden came the raucous shouts of slaves as they carried 
up the fish. He heard Mammy’s gruff voice directing some to clean 
them, and others to climb trees for coconuts or to root up yams. 
From the crack of a whip as she spoke, he realised she was making 
sure in her fashion that she was properly understood. 

‘Isit late?’ Jessica’s voice disturbed him as he stood thinking in the 
dark. 

‘No.’ He sat on the edge of the bed beside her. ‘A slave master’s 
day starts before dawn.’ 

‘A husband’s day starts with his wife,’ she said, reaching for him. 

An hour later, when he disentangled himself from her arms, he 
wondered about the papers she was supposed to sign. He loathed 
having to ask her. 

He stood up, pulled on his breeches and walked over to the win- 
dow. It was strangely quiet outside. 

‘May I open the shutters?’ he said. ‘I want to see what the slaves 
are doing.’ 

‘Of course,’ she answered from the depths of the bed. ‘You can see 
what your wife is doing too.’ 

He unlatched the wooden covers and thrust them open. They 
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swung out and banged against the wall of the house. A curtain was 
strung across the lower half of the window preventing the curious 
from gazing into the room. He looked over the top of it into the 
garden. 

To his amazement, the slaves were digging, cutlassing, weeding, 
pruning, and giving the impression of being willingly industrious. 
Mammy was walking among them with her arms folded, a grim smile 
on her face. 

He tumed back to Jessica. ‘They’ re working,’ he said. ‘I can take 


them up to the plain to start building . . .” His excitement tailed off 
as he remembered what he was supposed to ask her. ‘Mother said. . .” 
he began. 


She threw a pillow at him. He caught it and dived at the bed to 
tickle her. She ruffled his hair, squealing under his touch. ‘No,’ she 
said, shrieking with laughter. ‘Stop it, Bart.’ 

He was filled with happiness. ‘I love you,’ he said. 

‘I love you,’ she replied, reaching under her pillow. ‘I have a 
wedding present for you.’ 


He frowned. 
She drew out a sheaf of papers, a little crumpled where she had 


been lying on them. ‘I’ve signed every one,’ she said, ‘as Jessica 
Taylor. I don’t care why you married me, Bart, but I’m pleased you 
did!’ 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 


A routine was established in the villa by the shore as the occupants 
and slaves learned how to live together. Bart expected the Africans, 
torn from their homeland, to have difficulty settling down. Curiously, 
it was his own family who found it hard to adapt. 

Sarah was the first to complain. When Captain Pringle and his 
soldiers returned to Galle she was bereft of company. ‘He wasn’t 
anything special, Mama,’ she grumbled, ‘but at least he was someone 
to flirt with.’ 

Mrs Taylor was exasperated. She had been trying to read by the 
light of the lantern hanging in the porch. Moths crashed into it, 
swooped down into her hair and made a nuisance of themselves. Yet 
to sit inside the house with the doors and windows closed was 
unbearably stuffy. 

‘Captain Pringle is a gentleman,’ she said emphatically. 

‘That’s what made it such fun, Mama. He’s so honourable you 
would hardly think he’s a soldier. He has a fiancée in Bath and he’s 
devoted to her.’ 

Bart, sitting in the corner with Jessica, out of the lantern’s light, 
sighed. All day he had been in the hills with the slaves. He had 
marched them up to the plain as dawn was breaking and descended 
with them at dusk. Every day he returned to the villa drained of 
energy. He was aware of what a grumpy companion he had become. 

‘You should be thankful for that,’ he said, making an effort to 
cheer them both up. ‘Ifhe weren’t spoken for, he might propose to 
you. I don’t see you as a Captain’s wife conceiving a child every 
furlough and living in a nice little house in Bath.’ 

Sarah pouted. ‘Bath is a very fashionable town.’ 

‘Don’t tease your sister!’ Mrs Taylor glowered. ‘It’s not easy for 
Sarah when she sees you and Jessica so . . . so familiar!’ 

He released Jessica’s hand and clenched his fists on his knees to 
control his temper. ‘What do you mean?’ He hated to be criticised, 
especially when his nerves were on edge after dealing with frisky 
slaves all day. 

His mother laid her book in her lap with an air of finality. She took 
a deep breath. ‘I’ve been meaning to talk to you about this for 
sometime, Bart. It’s about your behaviour with Jessica.’ 

‘What?’ He was startled. Jessica, whose air of serenity was her 
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defence against Mrs Taylor’s harsh tongue, continued to sit with a 
half-smile on her face and her hands clasped demurely in her lap. 

‘Do you think, Bart, you are setting a good example for the slaves? 
They see you and Jessica behaving. . . well, so intimately. The two of 
you do things together which your father and I never did, even in the 
privacy of our bedroom.’ 

‘Mama!’ Sarah hooted with laughter. ‘What sort of things? I haven’t 
noticed.’ 

‘It’s precisely because of you that I’m mentioning this, Sarah. It 
could bea bad influence on you.’ 

‘You said it was the example I’m setting the slaves that you’re 
worried about.’ Bart was irritated by his mother’s remark but Jessica’s 
restraining hand on his fistcalmed him. 

‘Tam. It’s that as well.’ Mrs Taylor fumbled and her book fell to the 
floor. No one leaped to retrieve it. ‘Perhaps I haven’t explained myself 
properly.’ 

‘You did, Mama.’ Sarah rose and walked tothe edge of the porch. She 
leaned against one of the columns and stared out into the dark. The 
sound of waves splashing on the sand was a constant reminder of their 
isolation. The slaves were encamped a few yards from the villa. She 
could see the glow of their fire shining through the trees. 

‘I like to see Bart and Jessica happy,’ she said. ‘That’s the kind of 
marriage I wantto have.’ 

‘So you shall!’ Bart stood up too, picked up the book and handed it to 
his mother. ‘When our mansion is built, we’ll hold a grand house- 
warming ball and you’ll have the pick of every eligible bachelor in 
Ceylon.’ 

‘I already have,’ she sighed. ‘None of them are, well . . . I don’t 
know.’ She shrugged her elegant shoulders, turned away from the sea 
andsmiled at him brightly. 

‘How are you getting on with the slaves? Daniel’s English is 
improving, isn’t it? I try to teach him new words whenever we meet.’ 

‘Daniel?’ Bart was confused by the sudden change of subject. ‘He’s 
fine,’ he said, not wanting to be diverted from his thoughts. He walked 
over to his mother. 

The soft light of the lantern concealed her drawn expression. Her 
features had hardened since she moved tothe villa. She was beginning 
togrowold. 

‘I’m sorry, Mother.” He clasped her hand. ‘We didn’t know we were 
giving you offence.’ 

‘Me? It’snothing to me, I assure you. It’s the others. . .’ 

Herconfused protest aroused Bart’s suspicions. His mother, he real- 
ised with surprise, was jealous. Heconsideredit. Why not? She was still 
an attractive, personable woman. Being a widow and isolated from 
company couldbe galling after enjoying a fulllife. His thoughtlessness 
andcarefree behaviour with Jessica surelymadeher loneliness worse. 
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‘Would you like to come to the plain tomorrow?’ he asked on the 
spur of the moment. “The slaves have finished clearing the path.’ 

‘We have no palanquins,’ she said. ‘And no horses. Not even a 
bullock cart.’ 

‘You could walk.’ He grinned mischievously, wonder ing how his 
mother would take that suggestion. In Barbados she never walked 
except on the flat roads of Bridgetown attended by slaves bearing 
parasols. ‘It’s not a hard climb.’ 

‘Walk?’ Her jaw dropped but she recovered quickly. 

‘I don’t mind walking,’ said Sarah. ‘There are no neighbours to 
see anything.’ 

Jessica stirred. ‘I would like to see the plain, Bart. That’s if Mrs 
Taylor, and Sarah, wouldn’t mind my company. 

‘Of course you must come. We'll all go. Let’s have a picnic. 
Perhaps that’s why you’reall so miserable. I’m on the plain allday so 
I don’t notice how boring it must be for the three of you here with 
neither neighbours nor shops to visit, and nothing to do.’ 

‘I have plenty to do,’ said Mrs Taylor defiantly. 

‘Then I suppose you'll be too busy to come?’ Bart smiled. “That’s 
§ pity because I’d like your advice on the location of the mansion.’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ said Sarah. ‘We'll come.’ 

The slaves were intrigued when they were joined by the three 
women the next morning. Bart sensed their mood change from the 
usual daybreak grouchiness to fascination as soon as his mother had 
appeared. Over the weeks, he had learned to understand their moods 
and personalities and grown to know every one who constituted his 
gang. 

He was like a schoolmaster with his pupils. He was firm and only 
used his whip when they showed signs of wilful disobedience. He 
treated them well and was rewarded with ahelpful attitude in return. 

He had expected discontent from them at the loss of the freedom 
they had enjoyed in Africa. He rationalised that slavery under him 
was better than the life they lived previously. By seeing they had 
ample to eat and were not treated cruelly, he hoped to win over the 
most resentful. 

He was helped by Daniel. The tall Negro had filled out on Idris’ 
cooking and was an imposing sight. He was superbly fit and his 
proud face discouraged disobedience among the others. He showed 
an amused tolerance for whatever Bart asked him to do. He had soon 
learned some English although whenever Bart tried to discover his 
background, he pretended not to understand. 

It did not worry Bart that he had become dependent on Daniel for 
the control of the slaves. Every slaveholder needs a good driver. His 
concern was that Daniel was obliging him only because it suited him. 
He never gave the impression of being enslaved in the way the others 
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Bart acknowledged Daniel’s unbroken spirit as valuable. It led to 
him overlooking the arrogance that seethed under the slave’s thin 
veneer of servitude. 

Lozi, however, was not impressed. He refused to accept Daniel’s 
leadership. Instead, Bart put him in charge of a small group of his 
own and sent them off into the forest away from Daniel’s gang. He 
explained to Lozi that he was the only one he could trust out of his 
sight, but they both knew his place in the hierarchy had been 
usurped. 

Lozi’s gang consisted of the fishermen: Matthew, Mark, Luke and 
John. They marched up to the plain later than the others, after their 
catch was landed. 

Bart’s spontaneous idea of a picnic proved a good one. The slaves, 
he sensed, were becoming used to their routine and less inclined to 
exert themselves. He had to devise contests with one group 
competing against another to get jobs done quickly. He determined 
that way what each slave was capable of and could judge when they 
were slacking. As they became accustomed to their tasks, their 
enthusiasm sometimes flagged. 

He intended to turn the visit of his mother, sister and wife to his 
advantage and was pleased by the slaves’ alertness when they set out 
at daybreak for the hills. He instructed Daniel to send Idris and her 
kitchen gang on ahead to prepare breakfast. They were accompanied 
by Dammit and Alpha. Those two had proved themselves to be good 
hunters although they were armed only with makeshift spears. 

At first he had been doubtful about sending slaves off into the 
forest but since they always returned and brought game to eat, he 
accepted Daniel’s word that they could be trusted not to run away. 
They were to hunt that morning so the party would have meat for the 
picnic. 

The climb to the plain was accomplished without incident. As 
they approached the top, Bart grew anxious that his mother might 
not approve of his choice of land. She was silent during the walk and 
declined the help of Rose and Lilac who were escorting her. 

Sarah was the noisy one, chatting and laughing with Daniel for the 
entire climb. Jessica drew Bart’s attention to it. ‘She has soon for- 
gotten her Captain Pringle,’ she said. ‘See how she flirts with the 
Caffre.’ 

‘It’s nothing, dear,’ he said to placate her. ‘It’s a game for her, and 
she’s teaching him English.’ He did not want Jessica to know that he, 
too, found his sister’s preoccupation with Daniel disturbing. 

When they reached the plain, his anxiety vanished. 

‘It’s heavenly,’ cried his mother. She removed her bonnet and let 
her hair fall loose in the breeze. Her dark eyes glistened with tears of 


emotion. 
T’m so proud of you, Bart! she exclaimed. ‘I had not imagined a 
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site so perfect.’ She tripped lightly through the grass to a vantage 
point near the centre of the plateau and gazed down the valley and 
then up to the mountains. ‘It’s divine!’ 

‘Divine,’ echoed Sarah. ‘You’re so clever to find it.” She was 
smiling at Daniel as she spoke. 

‘This is our land,’ said Jessica slipping her hand under Bart’s arm 
as he was about to walk over to his mother’s side. ‘We shall be happy 
here. Together. I feel it.’ 

‘Yes, dear. I must show Mother the site I’ve chosen for the man- 
sion.’ He withdrew his arm from her grip. 

‘Good.’ She smiled her understanding. ‘I’d like to see that too.’ 

The day was a success and everyone, including the slaves, enjoyed 
the picnic. Mrs Taylor was roused from her worries and her enthusi- 
asm inspired the slaves as well as Bart. Sarah echoed everything their 
mother said and she too seemed to regain her lost sparkle. Her 
behaviour with the slaves was informal and although Bart frowned, 
they were delighted at her interest in them. 

Jessica’s pleasure at seeing the plain was more restrained. ‘I know 
now,’ she told Bart when they were alone together gazing out across 
the valley, ‘that I can share your dream. I’d like to come here every 
day.’ 

The idea astonished him. ‘Whatever for?’ 

‘To help you build. It is our land, it will be our mansion.’ 

‘Mother’s too, and Sarah’s.’ 

‘Of course.’ Jessica lowered her eyes. 


‘The problem is the same as ever,’ said Bart that night when they 
returned, exhausted, to the villa and were being fussed over by 
Mammy and Tissa. ‘What about the title deed?’ 

Tissa served a glass of punch to Mrs Taylor. Sarah declined 
because of her mother’s disapproving gaze. Jessica refused, as she 
always did. Bart took a glass and sipped it eagerly before continuing. 

‘I want to start building. You saw the timber weathering in the 
river. I want to start the foundations. I want to erect a shelter for the 
slaves so we can camp up there instead of journeying up and down 
every day.’ 

‘Why don’t you?’ asked Sarah. 

‘Wouldn’t it be prudent to wait until title is granted?’ Mrs Taylor 
smiled at her impatience. 

‘I don’t see why.’ 

‘The reason, Sarah, is simple. With title secure I can seek help 
with the finance. Starting a new plantation takes money as well as 
enthusiasm.’ 

Bart gave Tissa his empty glass and waved him away. ‘It’s been 
ten weeks since we submitted the application. I wonder ifit regularly 
takes so long?’ 
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I could write to the governor . . .. Mrs Taylor sounded doubtful. 

‘That won’t do any good!’ 

There was silence in the drawing-room and they all stared at 
Jessica. So seldom did she venture an opinion ur comment, her 
remark took them by surprise. 

Bart reached for her hand and squeezed it. ‘Mother is very good 
friends with Sir Thomas,’ he said. 

‘I’m sure she is.’ Jessica smiled seraphically. ‘The delay would not 
be due to the governor.’ 

Bart pulled away. ‘What do you mean?’ 

‘Mr Van Dort,’ said Mrs Taylor. ‘That’s who you mean, isn’t it?’ 

‘Why? Why should your father delay it? He agreed.’ 

‘Did he, Bart?’ There were tears in Jessica’s eyes. ‘I’m sorry, I 
don’t know. I have a feeling that he hasn’t finished with you, or me. 
He might try to humiliate us in some way. He’s like that.’ 

‘See him!’ said Sarah indignantly. ‘Demand your rights.’ 

I can’t leave you here with the slaves.’ 

‘Why not?’ Mrs Taylor shrugged. ‘They seem docile enough.’ 

‘Daniel drives them very well.’ Sarah’s eyes lit up. ‘He doesn’t 
even have a whip. He could pulverise any of them with his bare 
hands.’ She quivered until her mother’s cold eye of disapproval 
stilled her. 

Bart was thinking. ‘I could go and return in a day if I leave at dawn 
and march quickly. Mammy could keep the slaves busy. Lozi can 
take some of them fishing. Tissa will stay here with you. I'll leave 
you the gun.’ 

He paused and looked at Jessica. ‘It’s risky. You must promise not 
to go outside.’ 

‘They wouldn’t harm us,’ Sarah said with a giggle. ‘Daniel has 
better manners than most of the so-called gentlemen I’ve ever met.’ 

Before he went to bed, Bart made an excuse to leave Jessica in their 
room and returned to speak to Sarah. Her chamber was at the right of 
the porch with its own entrance on to it. She was leaning against the 
column outside her room, staring wistfully into the night. 

Tissa was on the porch too. He stepped back in surprise when Bart 
came out of the house. ‘Is something wrong?’ he asked, sounding 
uneasy about being discovered standing so close to Sarah. 

‘Get me a punch.’ Bart was used to Tissa’s ways and took no 
notice of his embarrassment. ‘Sarah,’ he said when they were alone. 
‘I want to speak to you.’ 

‘Yes?’ She turned and smiled knowingly. ‘You want me to keep 
my eyes on Jessica tomorrow, don’t you? I’ll see she obeys your 
orders and doesn’t go outside. She’s a meek little mouse, isn’t she?’ 

‘Do you think so?’ He frowned. ‘She’s in awe of you and mother, 
perhaps, but she’s tough underneath.’ 

‘She can’t wait to get you alone, can she?’ 
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He was shocked at her attitude. ‘She is my wife, Sarah.’ 

‘I don’t mean in bed. I mean in the new house. I heard her today and 
saw her eyes. She’s planning that mansion for you and she alone.’ 

‘You misjudge her, Sarah.’ He laughed. ‘She wants you and mother 
to live with us just as Ido - until you get married, of course.’ 

‘You see, yow’re trying to get rid of me already.’ 

‘No, I’m not.’ He slapped the column with his hand. ‘There’s some- 
thing I must tell you, Sarah. About the slaves.’ 

‘Yes? She stuck out her jaw. 

‘Dammit, Sarah, you’re my sister. I know how you feel. When 
someone criticises me, I hate it. Ithought it unreasonable of mother to 
say what she did about Jessica and I. We don’t behave improperly in 
front of the slaves.’ 

‘Meaning that I do?’ 

‘It’s not your fault, Sarah. When you flirt with Daniel, he doesn’t 
know it’s only a game. He’s not a society blade with sophisticated 
ways, he’s a Negro buck with animal instincts. Please be careful in 
your conduct toward him in case he misunderstands.’ 

‘Have you finished?’ 

‘Yes, Sarah. You’re not offended, are you? It’s for your own good. I 
know you don’t mean any harm.’ 

‘You’re a prig!’ she said angrily. ‘Leave me alone.’ 

‘You'll feel better when you think about it,” he said, retreating into 
the darkness of the house. ‘Daniel’s a good boy. He'll keep to the rules 
if you do.’ 

He did not see the look of hatred she cast in his direction as he 
walked to his room. He was not proud of what he had said and he was 
relieved to have got it off his chest. Tomorrow night, when he 
returned from Galle, she would have forgotten her angerand all would 
be well between them again. 


‘Where’s Bart?’ Tissa hurried on to the porch with the glass of punch. 

‘With his half-breed whore!’ Sarah snatched the glass off the tray 
and gulped at it quickly. ‘Fancy him talking to me like that. What does 
he think I am!’ 

‘Youre upset, Miss Sarah.’ Tissa put down the tray and moved to 
her side. 

He was taller than her and older, yet he seemed in awe of her and 
always addressed her respectfully. 

‘Of course I’m upset!’ She drained the glass and thrust it at him. As 
he took it, her fingers touched his and for a brief moment their eyes 
met. A throb of excitement soared in her breast. 

He lowered his gaze and backed away hastily. 

‘Wait,’ she gasped. ‘I’m not upset with you. Oh no, Tissa!’ She 
smiled coyly. ‘How could I be upset with you?” 

Tissa licked his lips. 
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She was thrilled that he probably felt the same way she did. “Your 
tongue looks lovely. It’s pink,’ she exclaimed without thinking. 

He shut his mouth firmly. ‘Miss . . .’ 

‘It’s all right, Tissa. I’m not wicked.’ She moved toward her open 
bedroom door. ‘Although I could be...’ 

When she looked back, Tissa had gone. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 


‘Bloodheart!’ The whisper spread until it was a resonant chorus that 
accompanied him through the native quarter up to the gate of the 
fort. Small boys trotted behind him as he tramped along, smiling at 
faces he recognised and greeting those who greeted him. 

It was curious to be surrounded by so many people after the 
solitude of the forest. He was shocked by the squalor in which the 
natives lived, many huddled together without shelter, living off 
scraps. He thought how much better his slaves fared. 

Despite his weariness after the miles he had walked along the 
coast, he was exhilarated at being back in the town. The gaunt grey 
granite walls of the fort loomed over the shacks with a solid perma- 
nence. Portuguese, Dutch and now British, the fort was constructed 
to withstand centuries as well as invaders, whether from overseas or 
from the Kandyan hills. It gave him confidence in the might of just 
authority compared with the precarious, ramshackle way the natives 
lived. 

Bart regarded Marcus Van Dort with his native blood as being a 
stain on the justice represented by the fort. Jessica’s waming of his 
perfidy was not unexpected. As a burgher, he was a mixture of Dutch 
and native who by instinct would hate Bart because he was British. 
Such a man wielded power because the British lacked a cadre of 
trained civil servants to administer the out districts. Burghers who 
were cooperative were tolerated for their local knowledge. 

Bart suspected that the delay in the granting of his title was due to 
Van Dort’s procrastination. The people who sat in the heat under 
the shade of the flamboyant trees outside the registrar’s office were 
proof of that. There was the usual gathering of anxious, chattering 
natives when Bart strode up the street to the office. He ignored them, 
mounting the steps and walking in through the open door. 

The outer office was packed with people, some clamouring for 
attention, others lounging against the walls more phlegmatically. 
His presence shook the room to silence. A peon fussed forward. 

‘Mr Van Dort,’ said Bart. ‘Is he in?’ He heard the swift intake of 
breath of the petitioners at his boldness in demanding so directly the 
official they had been awaiting for days. He followed the peon 
through offices to the closed door of the registrar's room. The peon 
stood with his head bowed in front of it. 
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‘Is someone with him?’ Bart’s voice grated in the hallowed silence 
of the inner sanctum. ‘I don’t want to interrupt him.’ 

‘Go in,’ said a voice from the clerks at their desks. 

He looked for its source and saw a man grinning at him from the 
midst of the clerks watching impassively. He nodded his thanks, 
intrigued as he wondered what had aroused the clerk’s desire to help. 
He knocked on the door and pushed it open. 

Mr Van Dort glanced up surreptitiously, intending to keep up his 
pretense of studying important papers, but when he saw Bart his 
surprise got the better of him. ‘Vat the hell do you vant?’ he said with 
a sneer. 

‘A family visit.’ He was unable to resist a wounding remark. ‘You 
are my father-in-law.’ He extended his hand. 

‘Do you have an appointment?’ Van Dort kept his own smooth, 
yellow hands firmly on top of his desk. 

TI don’t need one. It’s a privilege of having family connections.’ 
He pulled a chair over from the corner and sat down opposite Van 
Dort. ‘How are the Caffre wenches treating you? Well, I assume, 
from your appearance.’ 

‘You can’t have them back! I’ve registered them in my name.’ 

‘Good.’ Bart crossed his legs as he sat in the chair. It was a 
deliberate show of casualness to convey to Van Dort that he was not 
afraid of him. ‘I’m glad they’re giving you pleasure.’ 

‘Vat do you vant? I’m busy.’ 

‘Don’t you want to hear about Jessica?’ 

‘No. She vas a virgin. You’ve got no cause for complaint.’ 

Bart gripped his hands around his knee and counted to ten under 
his breath. If he allowed himself to lose his temper, he would spoil 
his chance of finding out about his title. 

‘She vas a good girl,’ Van Dort muttered, confused by Bart’s 
silence and glowering brow. ‘A merchant in Negombo vould have 
paid a large price for her. I should have taken it.’ 

‘Van Dort!’ The harshness of his voice caused the registrar’s 
mouth to sag and set his jowls quivering. ‘I’ve come about the title to 
my land. Why haven’t I received it yet?’ 

‘Your land?’ Van Dort stopped shaking. His lip curled and his 
eyes, to Bart’s surprise, twinkled. 

‘Not my land, Jessica’s. She signed the application for title. 
What’s the delay?’ 

Mr Van Dort leaned back in his chair, clasping his hands together 
over his fat stomach. His mouth opened and shut several times while 
he wheezed with apparent amusement. ‘Delay? There is no delay.’ 

‘Ah, so you signed the title?’ 

‘Me? Oh dear, no. I can’t do that.’ He gurgled. 

‘Why not? The governor’s approved the granting of that land to 
private ownership.’ 
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‘Yes, I believe he has.’ Van Dort was shaking with ill-concealed 
mirth. ‘To a local.’ 

‘To Jessica. She’s the claimant.’ 

Vat an odd idea. That’s impossible. The rules are very clear.’ 

Bart uncrossed his legs and leaned forward, gripping the edge of 
the desk. He wished it was Van Dort’s throat. ‘Why can’t the land be 
registered in Jessica’s name? She’s a local, even if she’s. married 
to me.’ 

‘She’s not native born!’ Van Dort chuckled aloud ther his expres- 
sion abruptly changed. Hate swirled in his eyes as he sneered at Bart. 
His voice rose to a shriek. 

‘She’s not my daughter! You married the daughter of a Dutch 
trollop, Bart Taylor. How does that strike you, heh?’ He rolled 
forward from his chair and banged his fists on his desk, shoving his 
face close to Bart’s. 

‘Tell that grand Lady mother of yours that the girl you married is 
an American bastard!’ Spittle splashed from his lips. 

Bart shifted away, trying to understand Van Dort’s outburst. 

‘Not so cheeky now, are you, heh?’ Van Dort nodded grimly with 
satisfaction. ‘I have my revenge, heh?’ He sat back in his chair. “You 
thought you vould get the land by marryink Jessica. She can’t own 
land here, she’s a European like you.’ He snorted triumphantly. 

‘Her mother vas Dutch but her father is American. A sea captain. 
My vife gave herself to him and he vent away ven she was pregnant. I 
was tricked into marryink her.’ 

‘It’s a lie.’ Bart recovered from his dismay. ‘You’re saying that to 
keep me from what’s mine.’ 

‘So? Someone took vat vas mine from me. My vife vasn’t a virgin, 
Bart Taylor. That American captain robbed me!’ 

‘You're crazy!’ Bart stood up, backing away. ‘I’m going to the 
governor, he’ll grant me title.’ 

‘On vat grounds? See, here, if you don’t believe me.’ He rum- 
maged in a drawer and drew out a roll of parchment. ‘Here’s a copy 
of the registry entry. It’s for you, a vedding present!’ He cackled with 
evil laughter as Bart unrolled the parchment and studied it. 

‘It’s true,’ he said finally with a deep sigh. ‘Does Jessica know?’ 

‘Vat! Have her shame known to the whole country! How could I 
get her a husband?’ He shrugged. ‘Now it doesn’t matter.’ 

‘It matters to me,’ said Bart grimly. ‘That means she’s not tainted 
with your blood. She’s white.’ 

Van Dort looked as though Bart had kicked him in his crotch. He 
huffed and puffed and struggled to speak but Bart stalked out of the 
office slamming the door behind him. The noise panicked the clerks 
and they sat rigid until he stormed out of the building. 

He was blind with despair. He trudged along the street ignoring 
everyone who called him, desperate to escape from the clutches of 
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the cunning, evil people of Galle. He cursed them all, not just the 
despicable Van Dort but everyone in the fort and town. He blamed 
them for his failure. 

At last he reached the ramparts. He heaved a sigh as he stood 
facing the sea, letting the breeze ruffle his hair and the spray soak his 
shirt. He cursed. To be tricked by a scheme of his own devising! 

‘Bloodheart?’ The voice was gentle. 

‘Go away!’ he snapped without turning around. 

Very well,’ the voice replied. 

It was a singsong sound that seemed used to being rebuffed. 
Something about it made Bart bite his lips with shame for his 
rudeness. He swung around. A man faced him and he frowned at the 
sight of familiar features. 

‘I followed you from the office,’ the man explained. 

“You were the clerk who told me I could go in!’ Bart shook his 
head unhappily. ‘Did you hear everything?’ 

‘The walls are thick but they do have ears.’ 

‘And mouths that blabber too, I shouldn’t wonder.’ 

‘We are a small community. Burghers are a disadavantaged peo- 
ple. We have become philosophical to our misfortunes.’ 

‘You’re a burgher?’ Bart scrutinised the man. His skin was the 
colour of dried cinnamon bark, his hair and eyes were dark. He 
returned Bart’s stare without rancour. 

‘Mr Van Dort is not well liked,’ the man said. ‘Most of us simply 
do our work and are thankful we have employment so we say nothing 
about what we hear. Others take bribes from the petitioners so they 
say nothing too.’ 

‘And you?’ Bart wondered why the clerk had followed him. ‘Can 
you help me?’ 

‘Perhaps.’ The man paused. ‘My name is Rodney Fernando. I 
want Van Dort’s job.’ 

‘Hah! You’re welcome to it. That’s nothing to do with me.’ 

‘He is applying for title to the land you have claimed.’ 

Bart grabbed the man by his shoulders and shook him. ‘He can’t 
do that!’ he shouted. ‘That’s my plantation!’ 

‘He could do it, Bloodheart. He’s asked me to draw up the deeds. 
A draughtsman is copying the boundary plans you submitted. He’s 
putting in Van Dort’s name instead of your wife’s. He will transfer 
the land to himself unless someone stops him.’ 

‘Rodney,’ said Bart, keeping his hand on the man’s shoulder and 
steering him along the ramparts. ‘Perhaps there is a way we can help 
each other...’ 


Sarah sat dutifully with her mother on the porch. It was sunset and 
the long shadows of the palm trees fell across the house like ghostly 
black fingers. The slaves moved around the garden finishing their 
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tasks and preparing for the night. Whenever one passed in front of 
the house, Sarah peeked from the book she was pretending to read, 
hoping to see Daniel. 

You are restless this evening, Sarah.’ Mrs Taylor raised her eyes 
from her own book and regarded her with concern. 

‘I’m impatient waiting for Bart,’ she lied. 

‘So am I” Mrs Taylor sighed. ‘I doubt if he’ll be here until after 
dark.’ She returned to her book, apparently satisfied with Sarah’s 
explanation. 

Her mother’s remark emphasised to Sarah how careful she must 
be. Living in the small house made it difficult even to think without 
her mother or Bart suspecting her of scandal. It was really too bad. 
She glanced up again. 

A Negro was loping through the trees at the side of the house. His 
long stride and his lean body silhouetted against the darkening sea 
sent a tremor of excitement through her. 

She sighed too loud ly and‘had to stand up, feigning distress so her 
mother would not look for the object of her interest. 

‘I can’t settle down, Mama,’ she said, flinging her book into the 
chair. ‘Being cooped up here all day. I’m going for a walk — just in 
the garden. It can’t do any harm.’ 

‘T’ll come with you.’ Mrs Taylor put aside her own book and 
prepared to stand up. ‘I know how you feel.’ 

‘No, Mama! Don’t bother on my account. I'll just walk up and 
down in front of the house for a while. Until the sun’s set.’ She 
stepped o ffthe porch before her mother could protest. 

She strolled a few paces from the house, peering at the trees and 
staring out over the seato the horizon where the sun was screened by 
a flotilla of clouds. 

At last, she saw Daniel moving in her direction. She paused to 
inspect a branch of straggling rose-pink bougainvillaea petals that 
grew at the side of the house. She knew her mother could see her but 
she would not be able to hear her conversation. 

‘Good evening, Daniel.’ She pretended she was surprised to see 
him. 

‘Good evening, miss,’ He smiled gently but his eyes were dark 
with mystery. é 

Her heart fluttered and she held the bougainvillaea branch to her 
chest, forgetting the thorns. One snagged her bodice and another 
pricked her finger. Her cry of pain was genuine. 

‘Damn,’ she muttered, raising her finger to her mouth and suck- 
ing it as it bled. She blushed at her oath but before she could explain, 
Daniel’s hand was on her bodice. 

She held her breath and dared not move as his fingers hovered 
over her bosom and he carefully removed the branch of 
bougainvillaea from where it was caught. Not once did his fingers 
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touch her breasts but her whole body tingled as if he had caressed 
her. Her lips parted and her breasts rose and fell, betraying her 
feelings. 

‘No hurt?’ he said, snapping off the branch and standing back. He 
held it out to her. ‘Pretty flowers have tiger teeth.’ 

‘Yes...oh... excuse me’ She was so flustered and aware of his 
maleness close to her that she was unable to think clearly. 

‘Daniel,’ she gasped, indicating with her eyes that her mother was 
watching. ‘My room . . . tonight?’ She gripped the bougainvillaea 
firmly to stop her hand shaking. 

He gazed down on her unperturbed. 

“You'll come?’ she asked anxiously, wondering if he understood. 
He showed no sign of being aware of the import of what she was 
suggesting. 

‘Sarah!’ Her mother’s voice chilled her. She dared not delay. She 
turned around and held up the bougainvillaea. 

‘Daniel’s picking some flowers for us, Mama.’ 

‘Tell the silly boy to do his chores. It’s too dark for you to be out 
there, Sarah.’ 

‘’m coming, Mama.’ She looked up at Daniel but his eyes gazed 
elsewhere. She let the bougainvillaea thorns scratch across his bare 
chest and was dismayed at the faint wale it raised from nipple to 
nipple. She lifted her hands to touch it but he stepped beyond her 
reach. 

‘Go, Miss Sarah.’ he said, inclining his head politely. ‘I come.’ 

The promise contained in those words, spoken in his rich, deep 
voice, held her in a trance for the rest of the evening. She longed for 
her mother to go to bed and when it was apparent that Mrs Taylor 
intended to wait for Bart’s return, she announced she would retire to 
her own chamber. 

Once inside her room, she listened at the door for the sounds of 
Tissa shutting up the house that indicated her mother had gone to 
bed. Jessica was in her own room since sunset. 

She left the shutters of her window ajar, so she could hear when 
Daniel came and could let him into her room. The anticipation made 
her nervous. She undressed hurriedly and put on a nightgown with a 
red ribbon threaded through it which she laced in a bow under her 
bosom. The gown had a high neck and a full floor-length skirt. She 
brushed her hair until it settled in long tresses over her shoulders, its 
copper sheen made more vivid by the white of her gown. 

She snuffed out all the candles in her room except one. She could 
find nothing else to occupy her while she waited. She dared not think 
of what she wanted to happen but every time she touched her breasts 
and imagined Daniel’s proud face, she was overwhelmed with 
yearning. 

The scratch on the door took her by surprise. He had come! She 
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flew to the door and flung it open. There was no one there. A single 
lantern hung from the rafter of the porch, lighting up the main door 
which was closed. She stepped onto the porch and peered out into 
the darkness. 

‘Daniel?’ she whispered. 

A shadow flitted past the porch and a black face loomed out of the 
night. She tensed, then gave a sudden scream as she realised it was 
not him. 

‘Yo’ awright, miss?’ The Caffe was wearing a tunic and leering at 
her. 

‘I... yes, of course I am.’ It was Lozi. He stood in front of her 
nodding his head up and down laboriously. 

‘Taking some fresh air,’ she said. ‘You startled me.’ 

‘S’pose I did.” He hawked like a soldier and spat away from the 
house. He turned back to her and narrowed his eyes. ‘Dangerous out 
at night,’ he said darkly. ‘Kaffirs like animals dat prowl in de dark 
when no one see dem. Go to bed, Miss Sarah. Lock yuh door.’ 

She bit her lip, annoyed at his rudeness but aware that if she made 
ascene Mammy would be informed and then her mother would know 
she was outside at night. ‘Yes, Lozi,’ she said meekly, retreating to 
her door and standing by it. ‘I’ll lock the door. Goodnight.’ 

She closed herself in the chamber and secured the bolts loudly so 
Lozi would be satisfied. She was leaning against the door, sighing 
with despair, when a voice behind her made her jump. 

‘De window too, miss.’ 

‘Damn,’ she muttered and walked over to the window where Lozi 
was standing. ‘There,’ she said, closing it firmly in his face. ‘I’m 
safely locked in.’ 

There was a grunt from behind the window. She wondered if Lozi 
would wait until he heard her snoring. She threw herself on the bed 
and buried her face in the pillow. She tried to cry but the tears would 


not come. 


Lozi slid silently away from Sarah’s window, keeping close to the 
wall of the house where the darkness was deeper. His bare feet tested 
each piece of ground before he stepped on it. His.nostrils dilated as 
he sniffed the night air and digested the smells carefully. He paused 
under Mrs Taylor’s window and strained his ears for any sound that 
‘wasn’t a rat scurrying in the rafters or a flying fox alighting on a 
papaya tree. 

He was waiting for Mugeba - Daniel - to come for the bait. 
From the day Lozi saw Mugeba on the deck of the Eliza, he knew he 
must kill him. Mugeba was the son of Mugeba, the man who killed 
his father in a great battle on the plains many years before when Lozi 
was a boy. 

Although Lozi had never seen Mugeba until that day on the Eliza, 
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the man’s name was engraved on his brain by the words of his tribal 
elders. When he heard the other captives whispering Mugeba’s 
name, he knew the man was his natural enemy. In Africa, Mugeba 
was agreat chief; in Ceylon he was biding his time in slavery because 
it suited his plan. 

Lozi sensed that if he did not kill him soon, Mugeba would rise up 
and do evil to Blood heart and his family. So Lozi, too, waited, just as 
Mugeba was waiting, for the chance for vengeance. 

Lozi had borne his humiliation without ill feeling. Mammy 
scolded him for not being man enough to drive a score of unseasoned 
slaves, and he said nothing. When Bloodheart called him a lazy 
scoundrel, he made no attempt to change his master’s opinion of 
him. 

He wanted Mugeba to believe what Mammy and Bloodheart 
believed so that he would dismiss him from his mind. When Mugeba 
forgot he was watching, he would walk into his trap. 

He drew closer to the wall as the vibrations of the earth beneath 
his feet told him someone was moving toward the house. Carefully, 
he slipped off his tunic so he was naked except for his loin cloth. He 
withdrew his knife from its place at his thigh and clasped it firmly in 
his right hand. 

He edged forward, sniffing Mugeba’s scent on the wind as the 
man halted below Miss Sarah’s window. Lozi waited for him to take 
the bait. 

Mugeba was his enemy, but as ‘Daniel’ he was Bart’s favorite. So 
Lozi had to kill him in a way that would win Bart’s approval, not his 
condemnation. If he cut him down when he was about to ravish Miss 
Sarah, Lozi would be a hero. His privileges would be restored and 
once more Bloodheart would depend on him. 

He stopped at the corner of the house and listened. There was a 
sound of fingernails scraping against wood. He rose slowly, ready, 
clenching his knife at waist height. The crack of the shutter being 
opened startled him. He ducked as light spilled out into the night. 
He saw Mugeba outlined in the candle glow. The trap was sprung. 

He pitched himself forward, thrusting up with the knife into the 
soft flesh of Mugeba’s underbelly. 

Sarah screamed. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE 


Bart was close to the house on the shore when he heard the scream. 
By the moon’s faint glow he had followed the trail all the evening. He 
had delayed his departure from Galle to such a late hour so he and 
Rodney Fernando could perfect their plan. 

His hackles rose at the dreadful sound from the house and he 
increased his speed to a sprint. He dashed into the compound and 
saw Tissa holding Sarah in his arms. His mother and Jessica stood 
nervously in the doorway. A Negro lay prone on the ground while 
another crouched over him. 

‘Are you all right?’ he panted, rushing up to Jessica and trying to 
embrace her. She clung to him briefly then pushed him away toward 
his mother. He hugged her too. ‘What happened?’ 

Sarah was sobbing with her head on Tissa’s chest. The youth’s 
expression had changed from concern to panic when Bart sprang in 
from the darkness but since no one reprimanded him for holding 
Sarah, he kept his hand loosely on her shoulder. 

‘The Caffres, they were fighting,’ he said. 

Sarah stiffled her sobs but did not look up or draw away from 
Tissa. ‘Is he dead!’ she asked which Bart thought was an odd ques- 
tion. He attributed it to her confused state. 

He inspected the body stretched below her bedroom window. 
Blood and guts spilled out from its side, seeping slowly into the 
sandy soil. “Yes,” he said. 

He was startled by Sarah’s renewed outburst of shrieking. Mrs 
Taylor eased her from Tissa’s arms and tried to comfort her. 

‘He was molestin’ Miss Sarah.” The deep voice was without emo- 
tion. Sarah stopped shrieking when she heard it. 

Bart searched the slave’s eyes suspiciously and swung to face his 
sister. ‘Is it true?’ he demanded. ‘Did Lozi molest you?’ 

‘Lozi?’ Sarah raised her head from her mother’s bosom. She 
blinked and seemed unable to believe that it was Daniel whw stood 
opposite Bart. ‘You’re not dead!’ she gasped, her face growing ashen. 

‘Did you expect him to be?’ 

‘She’s shocked, Bart,’ said his mother, clasping her to her bosom 
again. ‘You can see what happened. Daniel stopped Lozi before he 
did something terrible to Sarah. We must be grateful to him.’ 

‘Where did you get the knife?’ Bart demanded, holding out his 
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hand for it. Daniel gave it to him, blood from the blade dripping to the 
floor. 

‘This is Lozi’s knife.’ 

“Yes. He was goan cut Miss Sarah. I hear. I take. I kill.’ 

Bart’s doubts at what happened were pushed tothe back ofhis mind 
as he tried to restore calm to the house. Sarah recovered rapidly from 
her distress when she saw Daniel was all right. Their mother took her 
to sleep with her. He sent Daniel to the camp and ordered Tissa and 
Mammy to remove Lozi’s body for burial. Jessica waited patiently for 
him until he came to their room. 

‘I missed you,’ she said, helping to remove his boots as he sat, legs 
straight out in front of him, on the edge of the bed. He fell backon the 
pillow with a sigh of relief. 

She nestled beside him, slipping her fingers under his shirt and 
stroking his chest. He reached for her, kissed her lovingly, and then lay 
back and fell fast asleep. 


At dawn, before Jessica woke, Bart, Mammy and the slaves buried 
Lozi in a hole close to the beach. Mammy sniffed, described him as 
a ‘stupid nigger’ and bustled back to her kitchen. Bart followed her 
and accepted a bowl of coffee gratefully. 

‘Dat boy Daniel dangerous,’ Mammy pronounced as he sat on a 
stool at the door of her kitchen. ‘He done work obeah on Lozi.’ 

‘That’s Caribbean talk,’ grinned Bart. ‘He’s from Mozambique.’ 

‘Aye.’ Mammy folded her arms. ‘Dat don’t say he can’t hex a nig- 
ger. De man have no shame. Yo’ don’t see how Lozi shrink since he 
come? Daniel done do dat.’ She sniffed again. ‘Yo’ go’n punish him?” 

‘He saved Sarah.” 

‘Ain’t noone go’n save Sarah from herself.’ She took up her pots and 
banged them together noisily. Bart realised he was being dismissed. 

He wandered around the garden letting the slaves wait for their 
instructions. What to tell them? It was ironical that Lozi should have 
died in the same day that his dream died. There was no way now that 
he could own the land. 

‘We gode hills, Bloodheart?’ Daniel’s impatience roused Bart from 
his stupor. ‘We cut more board today? Build cabin?’ 

‘No, Daniel, that’s finished.’ He gripped the Caffre’s shoulder. ‘T’ll 
have to sell you, Daniel, you and the others.’ He cursed himself as he 
remembered too late the slave holder’s maxim: Ifyou tell a slave you’re 
going to sell him, he’ll run away. 

‘Because I kill Lozi?’ Daniel sounded upset. 

‘No, Daniel.’ Bart shook his head sadly. ‘Plans change.’ He looked 
up toward the hills. He couldn’t see his plateau from there but he knew 
its location. ‘Ican’t own that land soI may as well go back to England.’ 

‘Your country?’ 

‘Not really.’ Bart was rueful. ‘I thought this was my country.’ 
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‘In my country, we see land we like, we build, we grow crops.’ 

‘They have laws to govern settlers here.’ 

Daniel snorted to show his contempt for law. Bart stared at him. 
He could imagine Daniel in the great savannas of Africa inspiring his 
followers to build a new village, plough the land, and change a 
wilderness into a homeland. 

‘We go,’ said Daniel, turning away from Bart. 

‘Go?’ Bart’s whip was in his bedroom; Tissa had his gun. There 
was nothing he could do to stop him. If Daniel took the slaves away 
he would have to send Tissa to Galle for Captain Pringle and a party 
of soldiers to hunt them down. They would shoot them without 
mercy in case they joined the Kandyan forces. 

‘I can’t stop you, Daniel, but the soldiers will. Your people, my 
people, will all be killed.’ 

‘Bloodheart,’ Daniel smiled wisely. ‘You speak well. We are your 
people. You delivered us from that ship. We will not desert you.’ 

Daniel faced the slaves crouched in the shade of the trees. He 
spoke at length and they stood up chattering excitedly among them- 
selves. Some of them hastened to their shelters and emerged with 
bundles containing the few possession they had collected during 
their stay with Bart. 

Within minutes, as he watched helplessly, they began to move off, 
led by Idris. 

‘Where’re you going?” Bart asked, his heart aching with sorrow. 
His dream was becoming a nightmare. 

Daniel’s dark eyes were charged with a fervour that was hypnotic. 
Bart tried to avoid his gaze but could not. He was caught in Daniel’s 
spell as effectively as if the Caffre was holding him. 

He remembered Mammy’s warning of Daniel’s power to hex 
people. He tried to resist. His spirit was too weak. 

‘You are a man of courage, Bloodheart!’ Daniel whispered. ‘Do 
not fail us.” 

Bart’s despair lifted. He touched Daniel’s hand and the Caffire 
seemed satisfied. 

‘Where are you going?” he asked again putting his arm around 
Daniel’s shoulder and walking with him to join the others already 
moving along the trail. 

‘To the plateau, Bloodheart. We will start the settlement. When 
you come, the land will be yours.’ 


Jessica listened to Bart’s account of what Van Dort told him without 
interrupting. When he showed her the copy of her birth certificate, 
she swallowed but still said nothing. 

‘My love,’ he asked tenderly, taking it from her fingers. ‘Do you 
understand? That odious man is not your father.’ 

‘I understand, Bart.’ She was close to tears. ‘I’m so ashamed.’ 
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‘There’s no need to be. Here, take my handkerchief.’ 

‘No,’ she said bravely. ‘I cried enough when I was his daughter. 
Now I’m free of him.’ She tossed her head and her hair shimmied 
over her morning gown. They were alone in the bedroom. Outside 
they could hear Tissa seiting the table for breakfast. 

‘I’m worried about you. That’s why you married me...’ 

‘Stop that! If ’d known this I would have married you sooner.’ He 
kissed her cheek. ‘I love you, Jess.’ 

She held his hand. ‘What will you do now? All your work. . . the 
lands 

‘We’ll find a way!’ He pretended to be optimistic to encourage 
her. ‘We must tell Mama,’ he said. ‘She’ll want to know why we 
don’t have title.’ 

‘Tell her by yourself, Bart. It will be easier without me.’ 

‘You don’t like her?’ 

‘She doesn’t like me.’ 

Yes, she does. She’ll like you even more when I explain what. . 
who you really are.’ 

Jessica picked up the sampler she was embroidering and held the 
needle with determination. She was adept at embroidery, sewing, 
painting and all the pastimes favoured by the solitary. Bart gazed on 
her pale neck as she bent her head over the sampler. He was filled 
with remorse for the way she had suffered. He loved her all the more 
for her fortitude. 

It was his mother who suggested a divorce. ‘It was a marriage 
under false pretenses!’ was her reaction when he described his inter- 
view with Van Dort. They were sitting in the privacy of her boudoir. 
Sarah, now completely recovered from the shock of the night before, 
listened open-mouthed. 

‘No land, no marriage. She’s an imposter!’ his mother repeated. 

‘Don’t be hard on her. She knew nothing about it.’ 

‘That’s what she tells you. She’s a scheming girl, probably in 
league with Van Dort himself. What does she do in her room all day? 
I don’t trust her.’ 

‘Mama’s right,’ said Sarah. ‘Why doesn’t she spend the time with 
us. We hardly saw her yesterday. It’s the same every day when you’re 
at the plain.’ 

‘T’ll be spending my time here with Jessica now,’ he said resolutely 
getting up to leave his mother’s room before he lost his temper. ‘I’m 
not going back until the land’s mine.’ 

For Bart, the days that followed passed slowly. His only inspira- 
tion was Daniel’s faith that the land would be his, although his 
mother failed to devise a scheme to achieve it. The enforced idleness 
after weeks of going to the hills every day frustrated him. 

In the mornings he went fishing with Delta and Nono, the two 
slaves left behind by Daniel when he led his exodus to the plain. His 
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afternoons were spent with Jessica, either in the garden or strolling 
together along the beach. They retired early every evening and Bart 
began to find a new joy in Jessic’s company, both in bed and out 
of it. 

Despite his disappointment over the land, he was oddly happy. 
Jessica was assuming the importance in his heart that the plantation 
held. He did not share his mother’s anger at her inability to influence 
events. 

He saw, but thought nothing of it, how Sarah spent hours 
engrossed in conversation with Tissa. He trusted Tissa so com- 
pletely, he was delighted that the gentle youth was proving an 
amenable companion for his headstrong sister. 

Ten days passed and he had not seen Daniel nor visited the pla- 
teau. From Mammy, who heard reports from Daisy and Little, her 
kitchen girls, he learned the slaves were settled on the plain. They 
had constructed shelters and were tilling the soil to plant crops. 
They were sawing boards and continuing the felling and digging and 
clearing begun by Bart. Their faith sustained his own hope. 

The arrival one day of some soldiers followed by eight bearers 
with a palanquin did not surprise him. His mother and sister were in 
a flutter. 

‘It’s Percy,’ cried Sarah rushing in from the porch where she had 
been reading. ‘My hair, it’s a mess.’ 

‘You must receive them, Bart.’ His mother hastened to her 
bourdoir with Sarah. ‘How pleasant to have some company at last. I 
must change my gown.’ 

Only Jessica was by his side as he waited on the porch to greet the 
visitors. She tightened her grip on his arm when Mr Van Dort 
emerged from the palanquin. He was perspiring and mopped his 
face with a dirty handkerchief as he scowled at them. He waddled 
importantly to the porch followed by Captain Pringle. 

‘Good afternoon, Captain,’ Jessica said, ignoring Mr Van Dort. 

‘Won’t you sit with us, Percy?’ Bart pointed to the chairs. ‘A 
punch?’ 

Mr Van Dort panted and glanced around as if he expected to see 
Tissa bearing a tray of drinks. Captain Pringle declined for them 
both. 

‘This isan official visit, Mr Taylor,’ he said, disguising his embar- 
rassment by formality. ‘I am here to see Mr Van Dort is escorted to 
hisland, a portion comprising two thousandacres, more or less, with 
the river,’ he inclined his head to the right, ‘as its eastern boundary.’ 
His sigh of relief when he finished his rehearsed speech was audible 
to them all. 

“It’s my land, Bart!’ chuckled Van Dort. ‘Not yours, heh, heh’ 

Jessica left Bart’s side and went inside the villa. She returned a few 
moments later with some papers. 
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‘Do you have proper authority, Captain?’ Bart demanded equally 
formally. ‘Mr Van Dort is not a man to be relied on for veracity.’ 

‘That’s slander!’ Van Dort’s eyes bulged. ‘I’ll have you sued for 
that. I have witnesses.’ He gestured at the soldiers. 

‘Shut up!’ Bart pushed him in his chest and he fell backward into a 
chair. ‘Sit there until I tell you to go!” 

‘Mr Tay... Taylor...’ Captain Pringle coughed unhappily. ‘I 
do have Mr Van Dort’s title deed.’ 

‘It’s a forgery.’ 

Mrs Taylor and Sarah were coming through the doors when they 
were halted by Jessica’s accusation. Sarah was about to run to Cap- 
tain Pringle’s side but her mother restrained her. 

Jessica advanced toward Mr Van Dort and flourished some papers 
in his face. ‘These are affidavits from the assistant registrar that say 
you forged the title deed, Pap . . . Mr Van Dort!’ She hesitated then 
recovered, determined to finish her piece. 

‘These papers prove you have tried to swindle my husband, used 
his surveys as your own and are claiming land to which you have no 
right by settlement or merit.’ 

Bart swelled with pride at Jessica’s denunciation. Until then he 
had no idea that she was capable of expressing herself so forcibly. 

Van Dort stared at her, gulping for air in the afternoon heat. 

Mrs Taylor smiled, seeing Jessica in a new light. ‘Is this true?’ she 
said, sweeping across the porch and taking the papers from Jessica’s 
hand before Van Dort could destroy them. 

‘Bart, why wasn’t I told about this? The governor should see these 
papers at once.’ 

‘It’s true, Mama.’ Jessica said defiantly. 

Mrs Taylor raised her eyebrow on hearing Jessica call her ‘mama’. 
It was the first time. ‘My dear,’ she embraced her. ‘I don’t doubt you. 
Do you, Captain Pringle?’ She handed him the documents and he 
scanned them briefly. 

‘Let me see those!’ demanded Mr Van Dort as he got his breath 
back. 

‘No, sir. These belong to Mr Taylor. If he wants to file charges 
... He handed the papers to Bart. ‘Perhaps, Mr Van Dort, you 
should return to Galle. My men will escort you.’ 

Mr Van Dort struggled to his feet. ‘Vat are you goink to do, Bart? 
You can’t own that land!’ 

‘We shall see. Good day.’ Bart put his arm around Jessica and 
ushered her into the parlor with Sarah and his mother. 

‘Would you care to join us for a drink now, Percy? It is such a hot 
day.’ 


‘I shall take advantage . . .. Mrs Taylor paused to make sure she had 
the attention of everyone around the dining-table ‘. . . of Captain 
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Pringle’s return to Galle tomorrow to travel with him.’ 

“You can’t, Mama. We have no palanquin.’ Sarah looked at Percy 
Pringle in dismay. 

‘I shall walk if the captain will permit me. I can’t march like his 
soldiers, of course, but perhaps we can rest occasionally?’ 

‘Mother, why do you want to go?’ 

She was piqued by Bart’s concern. ‘For you,’ she told him. ‘And 
for Jessica. You’ve done enough, now it’s my turn. I’m not too old to 
walk a few miles.’ She held up her hand to silence their protests. 

‘Children, I have decided!’ She turned to Captain Pringle. ‘Please 
forgive me for including you in my rebuke, Captain. You are so kind 
to us I think of you as part of the family.’ 

‘It’s my pl... pleasure, Mrs Taylor.’ He blushed deeply and she 
noticed the glance he stole at her daughter. 

Sarah was livelier than she had been since the night Lozi was 
killed. She bloomed in the captain’s presence. Mrs Taylor only 
wished he called more often. 

‘What will you do in Galle, Mama?’ 

It was Jessica who asked the question and she was grateful that the 
girl had found her tongue at last. She viewed her differently after 
seeing her denounce Mr Van Dort. She was even prepared to con- 
sider that Jessica might, after all, make a worthwhile wife for 
Bart. 

‘Not Galle, Colombo. I will take the papers to Sir Thomas 
Maitland and explain what has happened.’ 

‘If the governor knows, then Van Dort will lose his job!’ Bart 
beamed. ‘That will please Rodney Fernando. He’s the clerk who 
helped me.’ 

‘More important, Bart, will be to get you title.’ 

‘May I come with you?’ Sarah smiled at Captain Pringle and Mrs 
Taylor wondered if it was the long walk to Galle that appealed to her 
more than the voyage to Colombo. 

‘Will you?’ she said. ‘We can chose dresses together. There will 
surely be some entertainment with the Maitlands.’ She felt her own 
spirits rising at the thought of the trip. 

In her mind she planned, if she did not succeed on Bart’s behalf, to 
secure passage for them all to England. The venture in Ceylon was 
not a success. Sarah had not found a husband, nor Bart a career. 
Perhaps she could place him in the City. Sarah could be presented 
for the season and go to Almack’s. Even Jessica would be acceptable 
in London as the secret of her colour was not true. 

The next day she was full of hope as she dismissed her worries and 
embarked on the walk to Galle. After two miles, it was the agony of 
her feet that concerned her more. She hobbled along, finding Cap- 
tain Pringle most courteous in not grumbling at her slowness. By the 
time they reached Galle, however, she suspected that the good captain 
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found Sarah tiresome for her constant complaints and demands for 
attention. 

She and Sarah stayed in lodgings for the night in Galle, and took 
the packet the next morning. Mr. Van Dort was on the quay to see 
them go. He did not speak, only glowered under his hairless brows as 
he stood, a lonely, dumpy figure avoided by the crowds, staring after 
the packet as it sailed. She was glad to see that he was anxious about 
the purpose of their trip to Colombo. 

Sir Thomas Maitland was not in residence when they arrived but 
Dilly welcomed them and insisted she and Sarah stay a few days. It 
was a week before Sir Thomas returned and another week before she 


was able to see him privately. 


Alone in the villa by the shore with Jessica, tended by Tissa and 
Mammy, Bart’s love and admiration for his wife grew deeper. Her 
personality, no longer overshadowed by his mother and Sarah, 
flowered. Mammy and Tissa encouraged her, sought her advice on 
what to prepare for Bart’s meals, and involved her in every aspect of 
running the house. 

‘This is like being in our own home at last,’ Bart declared when 
they sat together on the love seat Delta and Nono had built for 
them in the shaded corner of the garden. ‘We needed these moments 
to ourselves.’ Jessica snuggled under his arm and smiled her 
contentment. 

‘You never complained. You must have found my mother and 
Sarah intimidating. I suppose I did too.’ 

‘In the house that we’ll build on the plateau .. .’ 

‘Hush, my love, Don’t speak of that. It’s Daniel’s plateau now.’ 

‘Don’t you want to go there again.’ 

‘Of course. As soon as it’s mine.’ He held her in his arms and they 
sat together in silence, idly watching the sea lap the shore. They 
passed hours each day without speaking, holding each other closely, 
delighting in their new found privacy. 

He did not tell her how he dreaded his mother’s return. It was not 
the prospect of learning she had failed to get his title — he saw no way 
she could succeed — but the knowledge that his mother’s presence 
would disrupt the happiness he had discovered in being alone with 
Jessica. 

‘We must lead a life of our own,’ he promised her. 

‘We can’t if your mother and sister will live with us.’ 

‘Who knows what will happen?’ He kissed her. 

The letter arrived after three weeks of happiness. Bart knew their 
idyll was over. He held the letter nervously; it was in his mother’s 
handwriting. 

‘Our honeymoon’s over,’ he said to Jessica. 

‘Open it,’ she begged. 
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‘Let’s wait until this evening.’ He put the letter aside and led 
Jessica out into the garden. ‘We'll walk along the beach and pretend 
it’s not there. I don’t want mother between us today.’ 

After supper, when Tissa had cleared the plates and they sat 
together in the dimiy iit room, Bart asked Tissa to bring the letter. *i 
feel this is the end,’ he said as he broke the seal. ‘Perhaps we must go 
to England, perhaps...’ 

‘Read it.’ 

He grinned wryly, aware that Tissa was lurking in the shadows 
and that Mammy was eavesdropping at the back door. 

‘Mother and Sarah are well,’ he read, ‘and being entertained 
grandly by Dilly Maitland. They hope you are in good health and 
that I am too.’ 

‘What’s the news?’ Jessica tried to grab the letter from his hand, 
‘Tell me!’ 

‘She says that the governor . . .” His voice tailed off and the letter 
fell from his hand. ‘By the devil!’ He sat back in his chair and stared 
over Jessica’s head. She snatched the letter from the table and 
scanned it hurriedly. 

© *¢«The Governor has informed me,” ’ she read aloud with mount- 
ing excitement, ‘ “that on the instructions from the Secretary of 
State, Europeans and their descendants are permitted to purchase or 
to receive as grantsland up to four thousand acres. 

‘ “Sir Thomas sees this as the catalyst that will transform the eco- 
nomy of Ceylon and make it a very rich and valuable colony...” ’ 

She looked up, but Bart had gone. 

‘Bring a torch!’ she heard him shout as Tissa rushed out of the 
door after him. ‘I’m going to my plantation!’ 
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Book Three 


The Kingdom Falls 
1812-1814 








CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR 


The elephant clumped along the forest edge of the plateau, lifting 
each leg with deliberation, his huge body undulating and his trunk 
snatching foliage from the trees. On a cry from his mahout, he 
lumbered to a halt. 

Tissa clung to the rough hair at the elephant’s neck as the beast 
lurched forward, kneeled, and lowered his head. He slid off, his 
sarong rucking up to his thigh revealing his firm limbs, a golden 
brown caught in the sunlight against the dull grey hide of the 
elephant. 

Jessica averted her eyes but Sarah gazed at Tissa with considerable 
interest, knowing that anyone who saw her would assume it was the 
elephant, not the rider, that had attracted her attention. Tissa 
brushed down his sarong and the graceful gesture thrilled her as 
much as her glimpse of his gilded body. 

She glanced briefly from him to where the Caffres were standing 
by their grass huts. They looked nervous and gangling compared 
with Tissa’s compact figure and his confidence with the elephant. 
Daniel lolled against the hut he shared with Idris, his arms hanging 
loosely at his side, his mouth gaping open in awe. 

Sarah thought how stupid he looked. She could not imagine what 
she had ever seen in him. 

Tissa was talking to the elephant, imitating the sounds of the 
mahout. The beast liked him. She wondered how he dared stand so 
close to those enormous feet that could trample a man to death. He 
was so slight beside the elephant yet he seemed unconcerned about 
the danger. 

‘Isn’t he wonderful,’ she gasped without thinking. 

‘Have you never seen an elephant before?’ Jessica asked politely. 

She was grateful that Jessica had misunderstood her. ‘They don’t 
have them in civilised countries,’ she snapped. She was rewarded by 
a flush creeping into Jessica’s cheeks so she knew her insult had not 
passed over her sister-in-law’s head, as most things did. 

She would have to be careful, she told herself. If Jessica sensed an 
inkling of what she felt for Tissa, she would tell Bart. 

A terrible thought struck her. Perhaps Jessica had dallied with 
Tissa herself when he was living in their house in Galle. No! She 
stole a glance at her sister-in-law. She was so prim and prudish 
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standing with her parasol poised above her head to protect her pre- 
cious complexion from the sun. She was too innocent to think of 
Tissa in such a manner. : 

She remembered that Jessica had been a virgin when she married 
Bart. How her dashing brother tolerated marriage to a mooning 
ninny, she could not understand. He was surely taking his pleasure 
with one of the slave wenches so he did not have to rely on his wife. 

Her thoughts returned to Tissa as he commanded the elephant to 
root out a tree. With a thrust, loud grunts and a final bellow, the 
animal sent the tree crashing into the forest. The Caffires screeched 
with excitement. 

She pursed her lips. ‘I do wish they’d stop that squawking,’ she 
said peevishly. ‘Just like a lot of jungle animals themselves.’ 

“They are pleased,’ said Jessica. “The elephant will make clearing 
the forest so much easier for them.’ 

‘?m surprised you think kindly of the Caffres,’ Sarah said spite- 
fully. ‘Especially when your husband spends most of his time with 
them .. .” She twirled her parasol with delight at the wickedness of 
her remark, but was disappointed because Jessica did not rise to the 
taunt. 

‘Look at him,’ she tried again, ‘with those femakes.’ 

Bart was standing ina group by the huts. He had his hands on his 
hips and was watching Tissa and the mahout guiding the elephant, 
shouting with pleasure at each crash of a tree into the forest. Idris 
and some of the other slave women were at his side. Their breasts 
were bare and they jumped up and down withexcitement, stumbling 
against him. 

‘He’s keeping them calm,’ said Jessica in a condescending tone. 
“Where they come from they don’t have working elephants.’ 

Sarah pouted and looked back at Tissa. She had grown close to 
him over the months. He was bright and witty and, since he was the 
only male in the house, it was natural she should seek his company. 
Of course, her mother and Jessica were always present so it was 
difficult to establish any friendship with him when those two were 
within earshot of every conversation. 

The villa by the shore was so small, the only privacy was in the 
garden or on the beach. Yet whenever she went there, her mother 
insisted on accompanying her. 

Since their return from Colombo two months before, Captain 
Pringle had called four times. His visits were the highlight of her 
existence. She was embittered when she thought how she was 
becoming an old maid. In Colombo, the men who were attracted to 
her seemed to enjoy her company for a while, then they disappeared. 
Posted to outstations, explained her mother. 

In case she was the one to blame, she tried not to be so demanding 
of the men who squired her, although they were all a spineless 
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bunch. Captain Pringle was no better but at least he called regularly. 
which no one else did. She wondered idly if he could ride an elephant 
or enjoy life with the natural enthusiasm of Tissa. 

Had someone prophesied when she arrived in Ceylon that she 
would become infatuated with a native, and a servant at that, she 
would have had hysterics. She was intelligent enough to know it was 
only circumstances that made Tissa attractive. With Bart and Jessica 
away on the plantation all day and her mother, as his bookkeeper, 
spending hours at her desk, she had no company and nothing to do. 

That day’s outing to the plantation was at Tissa’s suggestion. He 
had arranged for Bart to lease the elephant from a mudalali to speed 
up the work. He told Sarah that as a boy in his village, he was trained 
in handling elephants. She was enthralled by his demonstration, 
especially when he got the elephant to kneel in front of her and curl 
up his trunk in salute. 

‘What do you do up here on the plain every day?’ she asked Jessica, 
more to tease her than because she was interested. ‘It’s no place fora 
lady in this hot sun with slaves running around naked.’ She paused 
and a malicious gleam entered her eyesas she added, ‘Perhaps you’re 
checking on Bart?’ 

‘Thelp him, Jessica smiled serenely. ‘He likes me with him’ 

‘Whatever for?’ she scoffed. ‘Do you cutlass the grass or saw logs? 
Bart probably finds your presence a hindrance really. He likes to do 
things his own way without someone bothering him all the time. On 
our plantation in Barbados, he wouldn’t let me follow him around.’ 

‘What a shame, Sarah! But then a young sister isn’t the same as 
a wife.’ 

Sarah turned from watching Tissa and the elephant and looked 
sharply at Jessica, expecting to see a glimmer of sarcasm in her eyes. 
There was none. Her expression was bland, unblemished by lines of 
mockery. 

Sarah envied her for the flawless complexion the sun had not 
coarsened even though she walked out in it every day. Her own skin 
caught the sun so easily because she had no patience to keep in the 
shade. 

There was a sanctimonious quality about her sister-in-law that she 
loathed. Everything Jessica did was sensible. Even her hair was a 
discreet gold while her own wasa blatant copper that proclaimed her 
tempestuous temperament. 

Jessica always behaved correctly. Her modesty, which Sarah 
found so mawkish, apparently charmed Bart and their mother. Mrs 
Taylor described her as mettlesome. Meddlesome was the word 
Sarah preferred. 

‘Would you like to see the house?’ Jessica was saying sweetly. ‘Of 
course, you must imagine how it will be when it’s finished. Only the 
se are up so far.’ 
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‘Idon’t mind,’ she replied grudgingly, concealing her real response. 
The chance of seeing how the building was proceeding was another 
reason she had climbed the long path to the plantation with Tissa and 
theelephant. 

She was counting the days for the mansionto be finished soshe could 
moveinto her ownchamberinsteadofhavingtoshare with her mother. 
Since Lozi’s killing, Bart would not let her sleepinthe porch room. 

Because she did not want Jessica to know she was enthusiastic, she 
said, ‘Let’s watch the elephant some more. Tissa’s very good, isn’t he?’ 

‘Oh yes. He’s goodat everything.’ 

Did the warmth in Jessica’s voice betray a hidden meaning? Sarah 
considered and then rejected the possibility. She was letting her 
obsession with him have too great an influence on her thoughts. Jessica 
lacked the passion even to think of Tissa as more than a houseboy. 

After ten minutes, she agreed to go and followed Jessica through the 
rubble that waspiled around the outside of the building. Bart wavedto 
Jessica and resumed his observation of the slaves. 

The outside walls of the mansion were already in place, great blocks 
of granite shaped by the slaves from boulders collected on the planta- 
tion. She stepped withexcitement through the frame that represented 
the doorway. 

‘It’s not very big,’ she said to disguise her pleasure. 

‘It looks small now,’ Jessica replied patiently. ‘When the dividing 
walls are in you’ll realise the rooms are very large. This is to be the 
drawing-room. I t will exte nd the entire width of the house.’ 

‘Where is my room?’ 

‘Upstairs. InCeylon,acountry house is called a walauwa. I’ ve given 
Bart some ideas and he’s added lots of his own, from Barbados, I 
suppose. He said you should be upstairs.’ 

‘Where’s mother’s room?” 

‘Upstairs. We’ll all have ourownapartments there. Mama’s sewing 
room isdownhere.’ She pointed tothe far corner. ‘There will bea large 
patio, like a verandah, at the frontdoor where wecansitin the eveni ngs 
and watch the sunset. That’s my idea.’ 

‘Idon’t want to sleep upstairs. How will Iget there?’ 

‘By the inside stairs, ofcourse.’ 

‘Iwantmyownentrance.’ 

‘Ohdear, Idon’t think Bart has thought ofthat.’ 

‘He’ll have to. Iwantsome independence. I can’tlive forever the way 
we areat present.’ 

‘I k1ow what you mean.’ Jessica appeared undaunted. “That’s why 
Bart’s giving usa suite of roomseach, so wecanlive privately and only 
need meet whenwecomedown for meals. They’ll be such lovely views 
from upstairs.’ 

‘Which side ismy chamber?’ 

‘Above the sewing room. You'll be able toseetheriver. Bart says you 
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might see the Kingdom Falls from your window. That’s his name for 
the waterfall in the hills. Our apartment will be in the front, as long 
as the drawing-room.’ 

Jessica’s chattering jarred Sarah’s nerves. She gathered her skirt 
and stalked out of the house. ‘Bart,’ she called across the plateau. 
‘Come here.’ 

Bart waved at her, patted Daniel on his back and left the slaves, 
strolling casually across the plateau to meet her. He was stripped to 
his waist, his body as brown as Tissa’s, and he walked with the 
confidence of a man who knows he is loved. His first words were for 
Jessica, not for her. 

‘I’m sorry I couldn’t come before, darling,’ he said, putting his 
arm around Jessica and leading her back into the unfinished building 
where the walls provided shade from the blazing sun. 

‘For heaven’s sake, Bart, do stop pawing her,’ Sarah said irritably. 
‘It’s indecent!” 

Bart laughed. ‘I see you’ve brought your ill-humour to visit us.’ 
He kissed Jessica on her cheek, released her and turned to face Sarah. 
‘Do you like the house?’ 

‘No!’ Sarah glared. ‘My room’s not downstairs. It was on the 
original plan. I want my room to have its own outside entrance.’ 

‘Expecting visitors, are you?’ 

‘Don’t make me lose my temper, Bart. I’m not a child. I want to 
come and go as I please then I won’t disturb you and Jessica.’ She 
emphasised her words with sarcasm. 

“You won’t, I assure you,’ he answered brightly. ‘Each of us has 
our own suite. The mansion will be very large. We’ll hardly see each 
other.’ 

‘T’ve told her that,’ said Jessica. ‘Really, Sarah, when it’s built, 
you’ll think it’s a lovely house.’ 

There was a shout of alarm from the slaves and Bart hurried 
outside. Sarah followed him. 

‘Oh my God!’ she said, unconsciously clutching hold of Jessica’s 
hand. The two of them watched with horror. 

While Bart had been talking to them, Daniel had left the slaves 
and approached the elephant, apparently wanting to prove that 
whatever Tissa could do, he could do too. The elephant did not agree 
and when Daniel pulled his ear trying to mount him, he stepped back 
in a rage. 

Tissa was riding and hung on to his neck while the elephant 
flapped his ears and trumpeted his disapproval. 

‘Get away!’ shouted Tissa. ‘He'll crush you.’ 

Daniel stood his ground, defying the elephant. Bart shouted to 
him to leave him alone. When he did not move, he ran into the house 
for his rifle. 

Idris screamed a word that sounded to Sarah like Mugeba. Daniel 
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reacted, turning his back on the elephant and walking slowly across 
the plateau. He had difficulty trying to maintain his dignity in front 
of the other slaves who were all laughing at him. 

Bart crouched with the rifle resting on a boulder and aimed at the 
elephant who was still rearing with alarm. Tissa was lying across his 
shoulders, clinging to the hair on his hide so he would not be thrown 
off and trampled under his feet. The mahout was chanting, trying to 
calm him. 

Sarah let go of Jessica’s hand and ran over to Bart when she saw he 
was preparing to fire. ‘No,’ she shrieked, leaping at him with her 
hands outstretched for the gun. ‘You’ll kill Tissa!’ 

The barrel rose up in the air. A shot passed harmlessly into the 
sky. Bart pushed her away and she fell in the grass at his feet. 

She glanced at Tissa on the elephant. He was whispering into the 
animal’s ear until he responded and quietened enough for him to 
descend. She sighed with relief. Jessica helped her to her feet. 

‘By the devil!’ shouted Bart. ‘That was a crazy, womanish thing to 
do! If that elephant had charged, you’d be dead as well as Tissa and 
God knows who else.’ 

‘Well, it didn’t,’ she said brushing the mud off her dress. ‘Tissa 
calmed it. If you controlled your slaves the way he controlled that 
elephant, it wouldn’t have happened. 

‘Don’t tell me what to do. This is my land.’ 

‘You can have it,’ she shouted. ‘I don’t want to live here.’ 

‘Sarah, won’t you come out of the sun?” Jessica’s self-righteous 
voice seemed to mock her. ‘I have some juice that’s quite cooling.’ 

Sarah ignored her. ‘Tissa!’ she called instead of replying. ‘Come 
and walk me home.’ 

‘Damn good idea!’ Bart said, ridiculing her. Tissa patted the 
elephant and walked over obediently. 

‘Take Miss Sarah home,’ Bart said sharply. ‘Keep in the shade by 
the river bank where it’s cool. I’m sorry,’ he turned to her. ‘There’s 
no bullock cart yet for you to ride.’ 

‘I don’t care,’ she said. ‘You’ve become as stupid as your Caffres, 
Bart. Tissa could have been killed because of Daniel. The nigger’s 
the one you should shoot.’ 

Tissa retrieved her parasol from where she had dropped it in the 
grass and held it over her head. ‘I’m ready, Miss,’ he murmured 
soothingly, just as he had calmed the elephant. 

At the sound of his voice, she felt her anger easing. She swallowed, 
glared from Bart to Jessica and back, and then straightened her 
bonnet. She raised her skirt and walked swiftly from the plateau to 
the riverpath. Tissa followed, holding the parasol. 

She was proud of the way her intervention had saved Tissa. ‘Bart 
was going to shoot you!’ she told him, slowing down when they were 
out of sight of the slave camp. 
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‘No, Miss Sarah.’ His eyes were kind. ‘He was only protecting you 
and Mistress Jessica in case the elephant charged.’ 

‘Ohreally?’ She beckoned him to walk at her sideinstead of one pace 
behind. ‘Put down that stupid parasol. ve got my bonnet on and 
there’s iots of shade from the trees.’ 

He folded it up, smiling to himsel f. 

‘Have I amused you?’ 

‘You’re very independent, just like Bart.’ 

‘We get that from our father.’ She caught at a bush as they strolled 
past it and tore off a twig. It had several tiny flowers on it and she 
plucked them off one by one, wondering in her mind if he would, or 
wouldn’t. She came to the last leaf: He would! 

‘T’ma little tired,’ she said. ‘Can we rest somewhere?’ 

The path had been constructed along the line of the river, following 
its gentle fall to the coast. The slaves had worked well, smoothing it 
out and pounding down the earth with a mixture of gravel from the 
beach. Tissa indicated alog that lay under atree at the side of the path. 

‘No,’ said Sarah, pointing to the river obscured from the path by a 

screen of foliage. ‘Can we sit by the river? Somewhere no one can see 
us.’ 
She wondered ifhe understood the hint in her words. He was push- 
ing through the bushes, holding them apart for her to follow. A branch 
snagged his sarong and he caught at it hastily so it would not betugged 
loose and fall off. Her heart raced with anticipation. 

They emerged into a small glade by the river. Water rushed over 
rocks showering spray into the air. Lit up by the sun, the vapour cas- 
caded in rainbow colours back to the river. 

‘It’s perfect,’ she murmured softly, sinking to the ground. ‘’'m so 
tired.’ She leaned forward to unlace her shoes and sighed to show it 
was too much effort. ‘Would you. . .?” She smiled at him. 

He placed the parasol on the grass and bent willingly to her feet. His 
fingers were nimble and within seconds he removed her shoes and 
stepped away. 

‘No, she said, ‘come and sit beside me. Let merest my head on your 
shoulder.’ She untied the ribbons of her bonnet and lifted it off her 
head, shaking her hair free. She tossed the bonnet beside the parasol 
and laughed, smoothing her hair down to her shoulders with a trem- 
bling hand. 

‘T must looka sight! Imagine me attacking my brother . . . 1 wanted 
to save you.’ 

He was crouched on his haunches at her side, his sarong raised and 
exposing his shins. They were sinewy, brown, and covered in dark, 
downy hair. 

‘Come closer,’ she said. ‘I want to rest my head. Perhaps I’vehurtit. 
Yes ...’ She knew she was talking too much but her nervousness 
drove her on. 
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She edged over to him when he sat with his feet dangling over the 
bankabove the swirling waters ofthe river. She lay her head down on 
his sarong- covered thigh. 

Yes,’ she said, smiling up at him, ‘that’s better.’ She felt him 
tense and a flurry of ecstacy gusted through her. ‘Give me your 
hand.’ Her voice was husky. 

He said nothing as she took his hand and placed it on her breast, 
just below her chin and above the collar of her bodice. ‘I havea little 
pain there.’ 

Her heart was pounding so much, she saw the fluttering of it 
under the cambric of her corsage. How could he be blind to what she 
was feeling? His hand rested on her neck and she wriggled so that it 
slipped to her bosom. 

‘Tissa,’ she whispered, closing her eyes and parting her lips. 

Nothing happened. His hand stayed on her breast without pres- 
sure and her head lay uncomfortably on his thigh. She opened her 
eyes and looked up at him anxiously. He was staring at the river. 

She quaked with dismay at being rejected; then she saw it and 
began to trem ble with anticipation. A veinin his neck pulsed in time 
to the beat ofher heart. 

She reached up both hands for him and, gently brushing his long 
hair away from his cheeks, kissed him on his mouth. 

He gripped her shoulders and she pushed against him until he lay 
back on the ground. 

‘Tissa,’ she whispered, letting her hands rub against his sarong. 
‘ve waited so long for this.’ 

‘So have I,’ he uttered harshly. 

She was happy, although she would have preferred him to say, ‘I 
love you.’ 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-FIVE 


Over two years had passed since Bart first stood on the plateau and 
vowed that one day he would build his house there. Having waited so 
long for the day, its arrival took him by surprise. The mansion was 
completed, furniture was installed and his mother and sister had 
taken up residence. 

He and Jessica had moved in when the windows and doors were 
fitted a few weeks before. Without furniture, they had lived like 
pioneers, sleeping on mats on the floor, and eating with their fingers, 
native style, while they squatted on their haunches. 

Jessica took to the hardships without a murmur ofcomplaint. She 
shared his enthusiasm at seeing the mansion grow. Without her 
support, Bart would have faltered. There was still a lot to do to make 
it a home yet they could no longer wait. That afternoon, his mother 
and sister had left the villa by the shore. Now they were settling into 
their rooms and unpacking. Bart was at last seeing his dream come 
true. 

‘I does need,’ Mammy announced, breaking into his thoughts as 
he stared across the plain to the sea, ‘more slaves.’ She stood at the 
edge of the verandah with her arms akimbo and glared at him sternly. 

‘Why, Mammy, what’s the matter?’ He was alarmed by her atti- 
tude. ‘Don’t you like the house? Isn’t the kitchen the way you 
wanted it?’ 

She pouted, and Bart knew she was pleased even though she 
would not let him see it. ‘De house big,’ she said with a sniff. ‘Plenty 
work. How I go’n clean an’ cook an’ do de laundry an’ serve yo’ all 
an’ =: 

‘Let me worry about that, Mammy.’ 

They both looked up in surprise as Jessica sauntered out of the 
house. Casually, she took Bart’s arm and smiled at Mammy. 

‘Yo’?? Mammy gawped. She was not used to being interrupted. 
‘Yo’ go’n do de chores? Dem lady hands go’n get ~’ 

‘That’s quite enough, Mammy.’ Jessica’s voice was firm. ‘I said 
Pll worry about that. I am the mistress in this mansion so you will 
bring your problems to me, not to my husband.’ She stroked Bart’s 
arm. 

‘You have enough to worry about with the plantation, don’t you, 
dear? Mammy and I will arrange everything here.’ 
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He shrugged, his eyes twinkling with pleasure at Jessica’s unex- 
pected intervention. ‘Suits me. You hear, Mammy? My wife is the 
mistress now.’ 

‘Hah!’ Mammy sneered. ‘Mistress Charlotte, who she?’ 

‘She’s the banker, Mammy!’ Bart iaughed. ‘Seriously, I want you 
and Jessica to look after the house together. You can’t have more 
slaves. I need all the hands to prepare the fields.’ 

‘Daisy an’ Little can’t clean dis house. Who go’n help me wid de 
cookin’?” 

‘We can have local boys,’ said Jessica. 

‘I ain’t havin’. no coolie in my kitchen.’ 

Bart saw Mammy’s glower of disapproval. ‘Jessica, I think you 
can safely leave the kitchen under Mammy’s direction. She can keep 
Daisy and Little to help with the cooking. Ask Tissa to find some 
domesticated natives for the house.’ 

Mammy grudgingly nodded her consent before waddling off to 
her kitchen around the back of the house. Even by her bouncing 
backside, she gave the appearance of being thoroughly disgruntled. 
Jessica sighed. 

‘Take no notice.’ Bart kissed her cheek. ‘That’s her way. I’m 
pleased you stood up to her. She likes to bully people and she’ll do it 
with you if you give her the chance.’ 

‘After Papa,’ said Jessica, ‘I’m not going to be bullied again.’ 

He hugged her, thrilled to have her by his side as he scanned the 
plantation fields stretching out below the house. The plain had been 
ploughed and was ready for planting. More fields were being laid out 
on the slopes falling away from the plateau. The path by the river 
had expanded into a road with plenty of traffic from the coast. 

Bart raised his eyes in the direction of Galle. ‘I always dreamed it 
would be like this,’ he said, embracing her again. ‘Now we have 
furniture, and Mother and Sarah are here, I feel this is home. Our 
home.’ 

Jessica did not relax in his arms as he expected, but drew away. 
The verandah extended the width of the house and from. its side the 
sun slanted on some of the chairs. Those at the other end were in the 
shade. She led him by his hand to sit down out of the sun’s glare. 

‘Bart, I love our home too,’ she said. ‘I only hope your mother and 
Sarah do as well.’ 

‘Of course they will.’ 

‘Sarah did say -’ 

‘She’s forgotten about that. She’s much pleasanter these past few 
months. She was going through a phase. She’s still a girl.’ 

‘I’m only a year older than she is.’ 

‘You're my wife.’ 

‘Yes...’ Jessica lapsed into silence. 

‘Is something on your mind?’ 
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‘Not really.’ She paused. ‘Bart, what are you going to do now the 
mansion is built?’ 

‘By the devil!’ He did not notice her flinch at his oath. ‘There’s so 
much. I’ve got to grow cane and I’ll need to build a mill to crush 
it and a boiler house, and stables for the horses and cabins for the 
slaves...” 

‘Isee. Where will the slave cabins be built?’ 

‘Somewhere close enough to see them yet far enough away so we 
don’t hear or smell them.’ He smiled at her. ‘I am pleased you’re 
taking such an interest.’ 

‘Will you be getting an overseer for them?” 

‘No!’ He scoffed at the idea. ‘They do what I tell them, thanks to 
Daniel. An overseer would only beat and terrorise them. Daniel’s 
proud of this mansion. I think he wants to build one like it himself.’ 

‘You encourage hima lot, don’t you, Bart?’ 

‘Of course. That’s what keeps him loyal.’ 

‘He’s very independent, isn’t he? He has such a funny look in his 
eyes. Not grumbling like Mammy. It’sa sort of gloating. It makes me 
nervous.’ 

‘That’s because you assume he thinks the same way as you do. He 
doesn’t. That glint of his isn’t jealousy or anything threatening. It’s 
pleasure at serving us. He worships you.’ 

She looked askance until he leaned over and kissed her again. ‘T’ll 
make a planter’s wife out of you, Jess. I know that from the way you 
handled Mammy. Don’t be scared of her or Daniel or of any of the 
Caffres. They’ll sense it, work on it and be useless in no time at all. 
As long as they respect us both, they’ll serve us well.’ 

As he spoke, he was thinking of his plans to breed from the slaves. 
He was going to need many more hands in future to cultivate his two 
thousand acres. The offspring he could raise from his eight females 
would be a help. 

He had been hoping the females would breed without his encour- 
agement but none of them had. All of them had mates and slept 
indiscriminately with each other in their shelters. Their natural 
profligacy had produced some pregnancies yet they never gave birth. 
His problem was to get the wenches to have children instead of 
aborting them. 

‘What are you thinking?’ asked Jessica. ‘You’re very relaxed this 
afternoon.’ 

‘I suppose I have been rushing about like crazy ...’ He was 
conscious of her implied criticism. ‘If I could only make the cane 
grow faster! It’ll be years before I can pay back mother.’ 

‘You will.’ Jessica touched his cheek. 

‘Oh, excuse me.’ Mrs Taylor stepped uncertainly onto the veran- 
dah. ‘I didn’t want to disturb you.’ 

‘You’re not.’ Bart stood up and pulled a chair into the shade for 
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her. ‘We were waiting for you. Well, what do you think?’ 

‘Perfect, Bart! Even Sarah likes her room now she’s in it. She and 
Tissa have been giggling together like school children. She’s 
rearranged all the furniture, of course.’ 

‘That was my arrangement, Mama. I did it myself.’ 

‘I’m sure it was, Jessica. You know what she’s like. She must have 
everything her own way.’ 

‘I promised-her a ball when we had our own home.’ Bart stretched 
out his legs in front of him. ‘I’m not so keen on the idea now.’ 

‘Let it wait, Bart. We’ve only moved in today. I’ve invited Captain 
Pringle to call when he can. There’s no one else she’s interested in. 
It’s a pity Dilly has gone back, she would have liked to come.’ 

‘What about this new governor, Sir Robert Brownrigg? We could 
ask him.’ 

‘I don’t think so.” His mother frowned. ‘Society entertainment 
costs rather a lot, Bart. Perhaps we should wait...” 


It was ten days before Captain Pringle paid his visit to the plantation. 
He was accompanied by five soldiers who were quite happy to pitch 
their tents near the slave quarters. 

The captain himself took over the guest pavilion, a two room 
cottage built at the side of the mansion and linked to it by a path. 
Jessica, with the aid of Delta and Nono, had planted shrubs along the 
path to make a flower garden. It was a pretty setting and Captain 
Pringle professed himself enchanted. 

‘What a haven, Bart!’ he enthused when he sat in the long 
drawing-room on the evening of his arrival. 

‘We hope to see you here often, Captain.’ Mrs Taylor beamed. 
‘Don’t we, Sarah?’ 

‘Often.’ 

Bart glanced at his sister. Usually she was so vivacious when Percy 
Pringle called, he was frequently embarrassed by the way she over- 
whelmed him. That evening, for some reason, she was subdued. Bart 
attributed it to her growing maturity and hoped she was learning 
discretion now she had come to live in the mansion. 

Tissa circulated with the drinks tray. Sarah took a glass of fruit 
juice and smiled at him warmly. Bart was pleased at the change in 
her. 

‘Do you ever see any of the Kandyans this way?’ Captain Pringle 
asked suddenly. 

‘Kandyans?’ Bart scoffed at the notion. 

‘Bart wouldn’t know a Kandyan from a Low Country Sinhalese,’ 
said Jessica. ‘Why do you ask?’ 

Tissa moved to the drinks table at the other end of the room and 
stood beside it, listening quietly. 

‘We’ve been told to look out for them. I want to go on patrol 
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tomorrow. There’s reputed to be a pass through the mountains 
somewhere in this district.’ 

‘I was under the impression,’ said Mrs Taylor, eying the captain 
cooly, ‘that hostilities with the Kandyans ceased ten years ago. My 
friend, Governor Maitland, was not keen to interfere with the 
Kandyans. I recall him saying that a war with Kandy was not only 
expensive but pointless. Besides, the Kandyan forces are too weak to 
pose a threat to the British.’ 

“Yes, yes, you are absolutely right, Mrs Taylor.’ Captain Pringle 
paused before he went on to contradict her. 

‘Circumstances have changed since Sir Thomas left. The new 
governor has an expert on Kandyan affairs, a man called John 
D’Oyly. Mr D’Oyly feels the king is losing support among his 
nobles. The view is that the British could take control if they 
intervened now.’ 

‘That means the British would control the whole island?’ Jessica 
was appalled. ‘What about the treaties?’ 

‘Of course, it wouldn’t be done unless we were asked, or pro- 
voked.’ Captain Pringle smiled blandly. ‘If the nobles want pro- 
tection for the people, or if Kandyans attacked us, we would do 
something.’ 

‘Sounds most unlikely.’ Bart drained his punch. ‘Don’t worry, 
Jessica, it won’t affect us here.’ 

‘Do youthink the Kandyans would attack the coast, Captain?’ 

‘No, Mrs Taylor. I’m sorry if I alarmed you. They might try to use 
the pass as an escape route though.’ 

‘I’d like to come with you tomorrow,’ said Bart. ‘I ought to know 
what lies beyond my boundaries.’ 

I was going to ask you to lend me some slaves to cut the bush.’ 

‘We'll take Daniel, and maybe Alpha and Dammit. We may see 
some game and those two are my finest hunters.’ Bart was thought- 
ful. ‘Can you leave two of your men here? Never had trouble with my 
slaves but without Daniel . . .’ 


The climb along the game track beside the river began at dawn. 
Alpha and Dammit led the way to clear obstructions and to look out 
for animals. Daniel followed them in front of Bart and Captain 
Pringle while the three soldiers brought up the rear. The soldiers 
made so much noise with the jangling of their equipment and their 
muttering, that all the animals fled before the hunters had a chance 
to see them. 

‘The men have no experience of this sort of thing, old chap.’ 
Pringle apologised. ‘Good training, what?’ 

Bart, who wore his customary outfit of shirt, breeches and boots, 
walked along in the heat as easily as strolling through Jessica’s flower 
garden. He could not help thinking that when there was another 
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Kandyan war, the British would be routed if all their soldiers were 
like these. 

‘You need some Caffres like Daniel,’ he boasted. 

Captain Pringle made a face. ‘Don’t trust them,” he said in a 
whisper. ‘They’d desert to the Kandyans. The king has an army of 
them, bloodthirsty brutes.’ He glanced at Daniel’s broad back. 

‘No need to worry about my“boys,’ Bart laughed. “They lived up 
here for months on their own while I was waiting for my title. You 
wouldn’t runaway to the King of Kandy, would you, Daniel?’ 

Daniel shook his head slowly, his eyes expressionless. Bart 
accepted his silence as being born out of respect, not resentment. 

‘Ever been this way before, Daniel?’ Captain Pringle asked 
casually. ‘Where does this track lead?’ 

‘It’s a game trail,’ said Bart. ‘The animals use it to get to the river 
and the grazing lands.’ 

‘Have you ever been up here?’ 

‘No. I wanted to come before but I was always too busy. This is a 
good excuse.’ 

‘T find it odd,’ Pringle said, ‘how your Caffres seem to know where 
they’re going.’ 

‘They probably do. They know this countryside. It’s where they 
hunt.’ 

‘Have you ever seen natives here, boy?’ Captain Pringle addressed 
his question to Daniel’s broad back as the Caffire walked ahead of 
him. Daniel shook his head. 

‘You're not usually so reluctant to give your views,’ Bart chuckled. 
“You can speak without fear to the captain.’ 

‘Ifhe does not trust me, Bloodheart, what can he learn from me?’ 

‘Daniel! Of course, he trusts you, don’t you, Percy?’ 

‘That’s why I asked for you to be our guide.’ 

Daniel shrugged. ‘I don’t know good native from bad.’ 

‘Ah, so you have seen natives using this trail? I thought so.’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘Because, Bart, there are signs. I can tell when humans have 
passed as well as any Caffre can. That’s why I asked. Who dropped 
this earring, for instance?’ He produced a gold ear bangle. This is 
Kandyan. I picked it up in the grass by the river.’ 

As they climbed, the roar of the river drowned conversation. Bart 
was puzzled by Captain Pringle’s revelation. During the time he was 
building the mansion, he had never seen anyone suspicious. Of 
course, there were local people passing up and down his new road all 
the time, carrying supplies and just visiting the plantation out of 
curiosity. 

The boatmen from the river were frequent visitors and they 
brought their friends. Tissa was popular and he made visitors wel- 
come in the shelter constructed for them by the road. Bart could not 
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regard a single Kandyan earring as being of much significance. 

Alpha and Dammit disappeared ahead of them on the path. It had 
become a rough trail that led them over boulders where they had to 
climb by using their hands and knees. It was no longer a game track. 
The soldiers puffed and cursed at the pace set by Daniel although Bart 
found no difficulty in keeping up with him. 

He joined Danielat the top ofan outcrop ofrock, waiting for Captain 
Pringle and the soldiers. The noise of the river was so loud he had to 
shout to make himselfheard. ‘Where’re Alpha and Dammit?’ heasked. 

‘The falls.’ Daniel indicated the depths of the forest with his head. 
‘They meet us there.’ 

‘The Kingdom Falls! That’s what the noise is! Why can’t we see the 
waterfall from the mansion as I expected?’ 

‘I show.’ Daniel rose to his feet as the soldiers caught up with them. 
‘Come.’ 

They climbed higher, crossing small streams where fresh water 
crabs scuttled under rocks at their approach, and under trees dripping 
with water that drenched them as they passed. All the time, the roar of 
the falls was growing louder and more ominous. 

They rounded the base ofa huge shaft ofrock rising perpendicularly 
from the forest. It was this that shielded the falls from view. 

Daniel increased his pace and Bart, impatient to see the falls at last, 
followed him closely. He rounded the outcrop of rock and stopped. 
Only inches away a cascading sheet of water dropped into the river a 
hundred feet below. He looked up. The water was falling from a peak 
several hundred feet above his head. 

‘Daniel!’ he shouted, suddenly realising he was alone. The only way 
forward was to plunge down with the spuming fall of water. He was 
puzzled. He looked aroundtosee if Daniel was concealed inthe bushes 
besidethe falls. He shouted again but the thunderous roar whipped his 
cry away from his lips without it being heard. 

He retraced his steps around the outcrop of rock and ran down to 
meet Captain Pringle and the soldiers. Daniel was there waiting for 
him. 

‘How did you get here?’ he demanded. 

‘Through the bush.’ The Caffre shrugged. ‘The path endthere.’ He 
pointed up to the rocks. 

‘That’s true,’ said Bart. “There’s no way around.’ 

‘T’ll take alook.’ Captain Pringle gestured at his men. ‘Wait here.’ 

The soldiers sank to the ground wearily. Bart pulled Daniel away 
fromthem. 

‘Where did you go?’ he asked again. Daniel stared at him impas- 
sively. ‘You’re soakingwet!’ 

‘So are you, Bloodheart. Did you stand in the falls?’ 

‘By the devil!’ Bart was irked by Daniel’s smugness and unable to 
understand the reason for it. 
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‘There’s no pass there,’ said Captain Pringle when he returned. 
‘Only the Kingdom Falls. It must be through the forest another 
way.’ 

‘No pass,’ echoed Daniel slyly. ‘Only de falls.’ 

‘We'll go back,’ said the captain. ‘Where are your two boys?’ 

Bart turned to Daniel wondering if he would catch him out in a 
lie. ‘Where are they?’ he demanded. 

Daniel did not deign to answer. He turned to the bush and whis- 
tled. Alpha and Dammit emerged grinning. They were both as wet 
as he was. 

Bart’s pulse quickened but he tried to disguise his excitement. He 
realised now where the pass was hidden - in the Kingdom Falls. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-SIX 


Bart maintained the change that came over Daniel began that dayin 
the forest. 

Sarah claimed she had seen it coming long before. ‘He’s jealous of 
Tissa,’ she said, loud enough for Tissa, who was lounging on the 
verandah, to hear. 

‘Tissa?’ Bart dismissed the notion with a wave of his hand. ‘Why 
should a prime slave like Daniel be jealous of him?’ 

‘Because Tissa’s a hundred times better than Daniel, that’s why!’ 
She was angered by the criticism of Tissa that Bart’s remark implied. 
‘He’s not as muscle-bound as that Caffre. He’s more intelligent, and 
kind, and loving . . .” She stopped speaking under the impact of her 
mother’s gaze. 

‘Loving, Sarah? Wouldn’t Joyal be a more appropriate word?’ 

“Yes, Mama, that’s what I meant. He cares for us. Daniel is just a 
Caffre. He’d probably knife us in our beds if he has a chance. Look 
what happened to Lozi...’ Again, she stopped speaking as she 
recalled how she was the one who had inadvertently been the cause 
of Lozi’s death. 

Since that fatal night, her desire for Daniel had been driven from 
her mind. She thought it was because she no longer wanted him that 
made him jealous of Tissa. However, she could not tell that to Bart. 

‘There could be something in what Sarah says.’ 

Sarah stared across the verandah at Jessica, puzzled by this sup- 
port from an unexpected quarter. Then she realised it was typical of 
her precious sister-in-law to try to smooth over disagreements. How 
she hated that woman! If she did not have Tissa as her secret lover, 
she would never be able to tolerate living in the same house with her. 

‘Daniel is a very proud person, isn’t he?’ Jessica seemed to be 
seeking the support of the others sitting on the verandah. ‘He sees us 
treating Tissa as one of the family. I certainly do. He was my first 
friend... . Well, Daniel might resent that. 

‘He does seem to watch me in a most peculiar way. It makes me 
feel uncomfortable sometimes. Like he, like he. . . wants me!’ 

Sarah hid her smile behind her fan while her mother clucked her 
tongue with concem. Jessica was clearly imagining things. 

Bart took no notice. ‘Why should he ask for his freedom?’ He 
shook his head in bewilderment. ‘He came up as bold as ever and 
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said, ‘‘Bloodheart, I build your house, now you set me free”’.’ 

‘Your father used to say,” Mrs Taylor smiled wisely, ‘that a slave 
who asks for freedom must be driven harder. Idle hands are mis- 
chievous ones, you see.’ 

‘I don’t see.’ Bart tugged his ear. ‘He’s got all he wants here. He 
treats the forest like his own. You should have seen him at the 
Kingdom Falls. He was playing with me and Pringle to fool us. He’s 
not the obliging fellow he used to be.’ 

‘Are you the master you used to be?’ 

‘Mother! That has nothing to do with it.’ 

‘What did you tell him when he asked for his freedom?” Jessica laid 
her hand on his, Sarah saw the gesture and glanced at Tissa. She 
longed to be able to do the same with him. 

‘Cursed him for talking nonsense, of course.’ He pulled his hand 
free and stood up. ‘Maybe you’re right, Mother. Perhaps I’ve been 
too preoccupied with completing the house to pay the boy full atten- 
tion. I’ll keep my eye on him now.’ He strolled to the edge of the 
verandah. It was dark; clouds obscured the setting sun. 

‘Where are you going?’ Jessica ran to his side. 

‘I’m going to check the slave quarters. Maybe I should do that 
every night since I don’t have an overseer.’ 

‘Please don’t be long.’ Jessica lingered at the edge until he dis- 
appeared into the gloom. 

‘Sit down, Jessica!’ Mrs Taylor frowned irritably. ‘Bart must 
watch the slaves. It won’t make any difference if you make so much 
fuss.’ 

‘That’s right.’ Sarah could not resist a scathing comment of her 
own. ‘I’m sure Bart doesn’t like being fussed over.’ 

Jessica opened her mouth to speak but seemed to think better of it 
and lowered her eyes. Sarah was pleased that she had upset her. 

‘Daniel’s talk of.freedom is ridiculous,’ she said. ‘It’s Tissa who 
should be freed.’ 

‘We can’t free him, Sarah. He belongs to Mr Van Dort. We only 
lease him.’ 

‘Then let’s buy him! Couldn’t we, Mama?’ Her voice rose as 
excitement surged through her. Behind her mother’s back, where 
only she could see him, Tissa was shaking his head with concern. 

How she adored the boy! His hair was swept back and held in 
place with an elaborate tortoiseshell comb, one she had bought for 
him. His small, lobeless ears and graceful neck were exquisite and 
yet his beauty was totally masculine. It thrilled her to see him. 

Mrs Taylor noticed her glance and looked around. ‘Tissa, you are 
here? Listening to everything I suppose. Well, what do you have to 
say? Is my daughter right, should we buy you?’ 

Tissa darkened, making Sarah want to rush over and pull his head 
to her bosom to hide his embarrassment. He was such a pet! 
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‘If Mr Van Dort no longer has need of me, Mistress, it might be 
possible. He has recently sold my sister.” He paused before adding 
unhappily, “To Madam Gudde.’ 

‘Let me speak to Mr Van Dort, Mama. I can negotiate for Tissa.’ 

‘Why should you do that, dear?’ Mrs Taylor sniffed. 

‘Why not? You’re too busy with the bookkeeping to go to Galle. 
Td like to help. It will give me something to doand I’m sure I could 
get him for a low price.’ She pouted, hoping to win her own way. 

‘The idea!’ Her mother shook her head. ‘You can’t go to Galle 
without a chaperon.’ 

‘Tissa will chaperon me. There are so many folk on the road to 
Galle these days, we'll have plenty of company. I’ll ask Captain 
Pringle to accompany me when I call on Mr Vani Dort.’ 

‘Idon’t know...’ 

‘Please, Mama.’ Sarah was careful not to beg too much in case she 
aroused her mother’s suspicions. ‘Wouldn’t it be wonderful for 
Tissa?? 

‘What do you think, Jessica? Is your father - I’m sorry, I mean 
Mr Van Dort - is he likely to agree?’ 

‘He'll agree to anything that’s to his advantage.’ Jessica was eyeing 
Sarah strangely. ‘I don’t think it’s wise for Sarah to see him alone 
though.’ 

‘I won’t. Captain Pringle will be with me. Why can’t I go alone 
with Tissa, Mama? He’s escorted me before in the forest, Jessica 
too.’ 

Faced with Sarah’s determination, Mrs Taylor was obliged to 
consent, just as Sarah knew she would. Her mother supplied her 
with gold for Tissa’s purchase and a bill of sale already prepared for 
signature. 


Two mornings later, she set off at dawn with Tissa walking correctly 
one step behind her for the journey to Galle. 

She wanted him to walk at her side but because of the people on 
the road, she was forced to behave circumspectly. Over the weeks she 
had beconie skilled in deception, concealing her feelings for him 
from others. 

Since her first day with him at the river, she contrived to be alone 
with Tissa whenever possible. She took him for long walks and 
managed to get him to make love to her four times in the forest. Each 
time was an improvement on the first yet she was troubled by a 
feeling that it should have been better. 

He said he was afraid of the Caffires seeing, but Sarah wondered if 
he was afraid of her. When she moved to the mansion, she lured him 
to her chamber on various pretexts, always careful to see that the 
nosy Jessica was elsewhere and her mother was busy at her desk. 

Tissa was even more nervous in the mansion than he had been in 
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the forest. She had to use all her wiles and even threats so he would 
come to her chamber at night. As he slept on a mat on the drawing- 
room floor, really it was easy for him. 

After the first weeks of settling in to the mansion, and as a routine 
was established and each of them became accustomed to the other’s 
habits, the tensions eased. Tissa became confident and visited her on 
demand. He stayed longer each time and she found in his arms some 
solace for the yearning that bedevilled her. . 

She guided him and showed him what she liked. He followed her 
instructions dutifully. His‘compact body and his keen attention 
assuaged her. She felt something akin to Jessica’s serenity for a few 
days after each visit, until her craving for him seized her again. 

Her idea was to buy Tissa from Mr Van Dort so that she could 
have him as her own. She accepted that his feeling for her was not as 
consuming as hers was for him, despite the moments when their 
happiness together could not be bettered. That was to be expected. 
He was fond of her and was generally satisfying. Of course, marriage 
to him was both out of the question and unnecessary. By owning 
him, she would have greater control than all her feminine wiles could 
devise. 

She was thoughtful throughout the walk to Galle. When people 
overtook her, she conversed politely until they went on their way 
ahead of her. It was nearly noon when she reached the fort and she 
was pleased to relax at the lodging house where she and her mother 
usually stayed. While Tissa went in search of Captain Pringle, she 
dined and prepared herself for the afternoon. 

‘Captain Pringle is not in Galle, Mistress,’ said Tissa on his 
return, acting the part of a servant for the benefit of anyone listening 
on the porch of the lodging house. 

She made a moue of annoyance at the captain’s lack of consider- 
ation. ‘How typical,’ she murmured. ‘When we don’t want him, he 
hangs around like a puppy.’ 

‘He’s on patrol, Mistress. I understand that he will be returning at 
the end of the week.’ 

She made her decision and stood up. ‘We shall see Mr Van Dort 
by ourselves. Is he at the Registry?’ 

‘Oh no, Mistress.’ Tissa grinned. ‘He’s been retired by orders of 
the governor. Shall I see if he’s at home?’ 

‘I'll come with you. We’ll surprise him.’ She let Tissa wield the 
parasol over her head as she walked the length of Church Street to 
the Van Dort residence at the end. 

Tissa remained silent and as they approached the house she sensed 
him withdrawing into himself. His expression changed subtly, like a 
chord on a piano, from major to minor. He became, when they 
reached the gate of the verandah, as invisible as the other slaves 
strolling the streets with their masters and mistresses. 
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g A black woman confronted her in response to Tissa’s knock on the 
door. ‘Mr Van Dort,’ she smiled condescendingly, ‘is he at home?’ 
The wench grunted and shuffled into the interior. 

‘Evidently she has learned her master’s manners,’ she giggled to 
Tissa. His face was frozen with humility as he nodded with a 
servant’s cold correctness. 

The wench returned to the doorway and beckoned without a 
word. Sarah followed, noting the female’s slovenly attire and her 
resentful expression, in contrast to Tissa’s neat appearance and alert 
manner. She peered around the gloom of the hallway and saw the 
woman standing by the door to the drawing-room. She turned for 
Tissa. He shook his head, holding back. 

‘Very well,’ she muttered under her breath, angered by his sudden 
shyness. 

Marcus Van Dort was stretched out on the couch when she entered. 
A heavy velvet curtain kept out the afternoon sun and the room was 
almost in darkness. She took a seat opposite him since he made no 
effort to rise. 

He was clothed in a stained shirt that hung over his breeches. He 
wore neither shoes nor stockings. His complexion was a pasty 
yellow. 

‘I’m Sarah Taylor,’ she said in case he did not recognise her. She 
expected him at least to show some courtesy by putting his naked feet 
to the-floor. He looked repulsive. 

‘I know who you are.’ His voice was like a growl. 

She could not see his eyes in the gloom but she felt him watching 
her malevolently. ‘ Are you sick?’ she asked. ‘I’m sorry if I dist -’ 

‘Vat do you vant?’ 

The directness of his question startled her. She had hoped to build 
up some friendliness before she broached the point of her visit. She 
remembered Tissa’s news that he was no longer the registrar and 
then realised his resentment was probably due to his mother’s report 
to the governor. 

She decided that a few lies might help her, since he was practised 
in deceit himself. ‘I’m returning to England,’ she said. ‘I need your 
help.’ 

‘Vy? Don’t you like livink in the jungle vith your brother?’ 

“Yes, that’s it. My mother and my brother. They’re destroying my 
life.’ 

‘Heh?’ He raised his head and his lips smacked together. ‘Vat do 
you mean?’ 

‘I have no freedom there, no chance to meet people. Only the 
soldiers...’ 

‘Oh.’ He sounded disappointed and lay back. ‘Vat soldiers?’ he 
asked, sitting up again suddenly. 

She wondered why he was interested. ‘Captain Pringle’s men. He 
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went on patrol with my brother. Bart says the slaves know where 
there’s a pass through the mountains from the Kandyan kingdom.’ 

‘Did Captain Pringle find it?’ 

‘No.’ She shrugged her shoulders because these questions were 
not helping her. “Bart says that Daniel, he’s the one who’s the leader 
of his slaves, played a trick on him so he wouldn’t find it.’ 

Very interestink. A smart Kaffir by the sound of him.’ Heswung 
his legsoffthe couch and gazed keenly at her. She felt her flesh creep. 

‘The Kandyans rape and disembowel young ladies,’ he said with 
relish. ‘You are right to go away.’ He paused. ‘Unless you vould 
enjoy that. . .? 

She squirmed uncom fort ably under his gaze, realising too late that 
Van Dort was mad. She was wrong to visit him without a chaperon. 
He began fondling himself under his breeches, his eyes glinting. 

‘I want to play a trick on my family,’ she said in a rush, hoping she 
could divert his attention from his disgusting behaviour. ‘Mother is 
leasing Tissa from you. I want to deprive her of him and take him to 
England. I’ve come to ask you to sell him to me.’ 

The silence in the room was shattered by Van Dort’s heavy 
breathing. Sarah was dismayed when he pulled out his penis and 
stroked it. She opened her mouth to scream then he said, ‘Vat vill 
you do to buy the boy, heh?’ 

She tried to look beyond his shoulder to the door, willing Tissa to 
burst in and rescue her. 

Van Dort was wheezing, shaking his penis at her. ‘Fine fellow, 
heh?’ He parted his thighs. ‘You vant to touch him? For the boy” 

His arrogance roused her to anger. She swallowed her disgust and 
rose to her feet. She opened her reticule and pulled out a paper. ‘Sign 
this,’ she said. 

‘Sign?’ He sniggered. “This is the only pen I have.’ 

She glanced around the room and saw a quill lying by an inkwell 
on the desk. She took it up, dipped it into the ink and brought it over 
tohim. ‘The bill of sale,’ she said, ‘to make him mine.’ 

‘I can’t sign that now.’ He looked at her imploringly, one hand 
stroking himself while the other reached up for her bosom. 

‘Sign it! she said, thrusting the pen at him. She flinched when his 
fingers closed over her breast and squeezed, but she did not move 
away. His hand fumbled to force its way beneath the buttons of her 
corsage. 

‘Sign!’ she said when his fingers touched her flesh. 

‘Vat...vat...? His right hand rose up and downas his left hand 
gripped her nipple. She moved deftly, swooping down and smashing 
his hand away from himself. He panted, clawing for her breasts. 

‘If you sign ...’ she said suggestively. She brushed her sleeve 
against his penis and he quivered, snuffling like a pig at a trough. 

She put the quill in his hand, spread the bill of sale on the small 
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table by the couch and let her sleeve rub against him again. 

He gurgled, and scrawled his signature with an excited flourish. 
She removed the paper, stuffed it in her reticule and took the quill. 

‘Now,’ he said, holding out his arms for her. ‘You have the boy, I 
have you.’ 

She moved away and he stood up with surprising agility, waddling 
across the room after her. She backed against the desk and realised 
she was trapped. 

‘My darlink!’ he drooled, wrapping his arms around her and 
pressing his lips to her neck. 

She felt his hardness pressing against her thigh and she squirmed 
with disgust. The quill was in her hand, its spine sharpened to a fine 
point, stained with black ink. Van Dort’s lips nuzzled her neck and 
he began to suck her flesh. 

She closed her eyes and stabbed the quill into his crotch. His 
screech deafened her. His hands fell from her breasts and he col- 
lapsed, rolling in agony on the floor with the quill sticking out of his 
groin. 

The doors of the drawing-room sprung open and Tissa rushed in, 
followed at a less hurried pace by the black wench. Sarah ran to him 
but he held her off with his hand raised and a warning glance. 

‘Mistress Sarah,’ he said with proper decorum. ‘Is something 
wrong?’ 

She drew away from him and stared in disbelief. ‘Oh no! Nothing 
wrong! He tried to rape me, that’s all. Take me home!’ She was so 
infuriated by his correctness, she forgot to cry. 

‘I must see about Mr Van Dort. He is in pain.’ 

‘No, you mustn’t! You’re mine now, Tissa. I did this for you.’ She 
gestured vaguely, not wanting to look at Van Dort writhing on the 
floor. He was whimpering while his wench watched him with 
amusement. 

‘I’m yours?’ Tissa asked in surprise. ‘Not Bloodheart’s?’ 

‘Not Bloodheart’s, Tissa, mine! My slave. Your title’s in my 
name. Now do as you're told and take me away from this terrible 
man.’ 

He looked stunned. 

‘Tonight you will show me,how thankful you are!’ 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-SEVEN 


Bloodheart’s Plantation, as it was known to all who passed on the 
road between Matara and Galle, flourished. The new shoots of 
Sugar-cane grew into tall, bright green ribbons that waved in the 
breeze. More buildings appeared in the heights by the river. Wooden 
cabins replaced the grass shelters of the Caffres, and a mill and boiler 
house began to take shape. 

Curious local people wandered the new river road to the estate and 
some stayed, erecting shacks of their own and accepting the tasks 
occasionally assigned to them by Bloodheart’s man, Tissa. 

Tissa’s importance on the plantation evolved unexpectedly. At 
Bart’s request, he found boys to work in the house. They were lean, 
dark haired youths who spoke no English and did as they were told 
witha smile. They were almost invisible. Other locals asked Tissa to 
find them work too and as the Caffres could not cope with all the 
tasks Bloodheart wanted done, Tissa offered their services. 

He supervised the Sinhalese himself, seeing that Bart’s instruc- 
tions were carried out properly. Some were carpenters, locksmiths, 
masons, while others worked as labourers and wood cutters or with 
the elephants. A small community sprang up on the plantation 
boundary, growing its own food with seed - and on land - supplied 
by Bloodheart. 

They camped down river from the Caffres and were neither slaves 
nor regular hands. They worked when they could for their keep and 
although they were under no obligation to stay, they did. 

Tissa became their headman and his responsibility toward them 
kept him out of the mansion. He was grateful for the opportunity to 
escape Sarah’s constant attention. While he was relieved to be no 
longer owned by Van Dort, he considered being the slave of a woman 
much worse. 

His stature grew at the expense of Daniel. The Caffre ignored him 
and took his instructions only from Bloodheart. This suited Tissa as 
he mistrusted Daniel and his gang. He only admired their strength 
and their skill as hunters, fishermen and, when they were willing, 
their ability to toil in the fields in the hot sun. 

The Caffres seemed content on the plantation - they laughed and 
joked with a zest alien to the Sinhalese - but Tissa sensed their 
underlying resentment. 
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Bloodheart did too. He was growing more exasperated with the 
Caffres as each day Daniel showed a reluctance to get his men to work. 
Tissa noticed Bloodheart avoided conflict with Daniel. He put the 
Caffre in charge of two others and sent them to work alone in the forest. 

Bloodheart supervised the others in their tasks. He wore his whip 
and pistols in his belt. Thé crack of the leather thong snapping overthe 
heads of the Caffres bent low over the ratoons in the field became a 
regular sound. 

Tissa’s own duties in the house were gradually taken over by Nimal, 
one of thenew boys, as hebecame familiar with the English commands 
barked at him by Sarah or presented with more civility by Mrs Taylor 
and Jessica. 

Tissa knew he was the cause of Sarah’s foul temper. She had 
explained to him on the long walk back from Galle how she expected 
him to do whatever she required. For the sake of peace, he had agreed. 
Althoughshecould seenow how impossibleit was for him to oblige, she 
grew angry whenever he refused her. 

‘I can’t come,’ he would explain in a hurried exchange of whispers. 
‘The new boys, they will see me.’ 

‘Make them sleep on the verandah!’ 

‘Thave to sleep in the native quarters. Iam their headmannow. They 
depend on me.’ 

‘Sodo I! 

From time to time, he did oblige her. In truth, he enjoyed it. Of 
course, it was wrong but that was no matter because it had no effect on 
his spirit. While he expected his own bride to bea virgin and he, as the 
groom, would normally lack experience too, he could not regard his 
behaviour with Sarah as on the same level as the blessed love he would 
share with his wife. 

There were several young women in the quarters who were hoping 
to be noticed by him. His position as headman made him a desirable 
target for proposals. He was deliberately circumspect. His relation- 
ship with Sarah left him too exhausted to be anything else. 

IfSarah was bored by plantation life, and his inability to be with her 
everynight, JessicaandMrs Taylorwereinspiredbyit. Jessica supervi- 
sed the running of the house with quiet dignity, conversing with the 
staff Tissa found for her in their own language. She and Mamimy had 
developeda grudging respect for each other which pleased Mrs Taylor. 

Bart’s mother worked hard. Every day she studied the ledgers in her 
office adjoining the dining-room, frowning at her figures. Letters were 
sent and replies eventually received. Supplies were ordered and were 
collected by the plantation bullock carts from Galle. 

Tissa saw Mrs Taylor as the brains that made Bart’s ideas become 
possible. He wondered if there was any bottom to the coffer of gold she 
kept locked in achest in her chamber. 

Although he mistrusted the Caffres, he was fond of Mammy. He 
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recognised behind her ferocity, a reassurance that whatever fool- 
ishness the Taylor family indulged in, she would be there to soothe 
or scold them. Mammy had become accustomed to Jessica’s gentle 
nature; such a contrast to Sarah’s. Over the months she became 
fiercely protective of any threat to her new mistress. 

‘She look out of sorts dis mornin’,’ Tissa heard Mammy announce 
to Daisy and Little. She had been peeping at Jessica from the corner 
of the mansion where she could not be seen. 

‘Heavens, she pale ’nough, but I don’t see no colour in her cheeks 
today.’ She sat heavily on a chair and furrowed her brows in thought. 

Tissa, who had sneaked into the kitchen to hide from Sarah, 
laughed. ‘You sound as though you want her to be sick so she can’t 
tell you what to do.’ 

‘Is yo’ dat want dat for Sarah,’ said Little with a giggle. The child 
had grown fat working in the kitchen and resembled a miniature 
Mammy with her kerchief tied around her curls and wearing a 
floorlength dress and apron. Daisy, as slender as Little was fat, 
lowered her eyelashes languidly as she scruhbed sweet potatoes for 
dinner. 

‘Miss Sarah callin’ yo’, Tissa,’ said Little. ‘Go before she beat 
Nimal ’stead.’ 

‘When I’ve finished my coffee.’ He turned to Mammy. ‘Last night 
I heard Bloodheart tell his mother she is going to be a grandmother.’ 

‘Whoo!’ Mammy shook her fist at him. ‘Why yo’ don’t tell me 
before? Dat de reason she off-colour. I knew it!’ 

‘Mistress Jessica isn’t sick. She looks a little worried at times 
but -’ 

‘My Lawd!’ Mammy exclaimed joyfully. ‘My baby go’n have a 
baby.’ 

Tissa scratched his head. ‘Is that good?’ 

‘Yo’ stupid coolie!’ Mammy dashed her fist against his cheek in 
exasperation. ‘Dat what dis house needs: chil’un! If Sarah find herself 
a beau an’ get full too, she quieten down. Yo’ best go, boy. She hot 
dis mornin’.’ 

He sighed and handed his cup to Daisy who smiled at him coyly as 
she took it. He knew what Sarah wanted. 

The night before, instead of going to her chamber, he had been 
attracted by shadows of people moving around the slave camp in the 
moonlight. Normally, the Caffres shut themselves in their cabins as 
soon as darkness descended. They were nervous of the night so he 
was intrigued at what had aroused them. 

He spied Daniel sitting on the stoop of his own cabin speaking ina 
low, urgent voice to some of the slaves. He had a paper in his hand 
which he waved at them as he spoke. 

What they discussed was a mystery to Tissa. It was something to 
do with the paper and since none of the Caffires could read, he was 
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puzzled by their interest. He stayed, crouched in the grass out of 
sight, until the slaves dispersed leaving Daniel on the stoop staring at 
the paper in the moonlight. 

When Tissa returned to the mansion, it was too late to go to 
Sarah’s room. He slept on the deck of the verandah with Nimal and 
Jagath, the other houseboy. 

‘It’s a lie,’ said Sarah when he explained to her why he had not 
come to her chamber. ‘You were with Daisy. I’ve seen her looking at 
you with her cow eyes.’ 

‘Daisy?’ He glanced around the room in confusion. Sarah was 
sitting on her bed, in her nightgown, the tray of coffee untouched on 
the table. He wanted to leave the bedroom door open but she made 
him close it. She patted the bed for him to sit down beside her. 

‘Come here and let me kiss you. I’ll show you I’m better than any 
black wench.’ 

‘IT don’t know any black wench.’ 

‘Damn!’ She slapped the pillow. ‘What am I to believe, Tissa? I’ve 
told you to come here at any time of the night. You could have come 
after you’d checked the slaves.’ 

‘I didn’t want to disturb you.’ 

‘I was awake all night waiting for you.’ Her voice softened as she 
said, ‘I have a secret to tell you.’ She hesitated. ‘Do sit here, where I 
can touch you.’ 

He fidgeted uncomfortably and glanced at the door to make sure it 
was Closed. Sarah was dabbing at her eyes with a corner of the sheet. 
This was a new mood for him and he was puzzled by it. He sat on the 
bed, keeping his feet firmly on the ground. She reached for his hand 
and squeezed it. 

‘Whatever happens, Tissa, I love you.’ 

He swallowed unhappily. Her eyes were seeking his and he turned 
to look at her. ‘Why are you crying?’ he asked. ‘I’m sorry. It’s not 
my fault I didn’t come.’ 

‘It’s not that, Tissa. I’m crying for us.” She wiped her eyes and let 
the sheet fall to the bed. She twisted her fingers around his own. 

‘I’ve tried to do without you, God knows I have, but I can’t. 
Whenever I see you, I’m affected with a pain here.’ She placed his 
hand on her breast. 

He watched her calmly, waiting for her to finish so he could go to 
the fields. 

‘I wondered if this would happen, Tissa. I feared it, but I wanted it 
so much. You want it too, don’t you?” 

The pleading in her voice distracted him. He seemed to have 
missed something. He frowned. ‘Want what?’ 

‘Our baby.’ Her eyes were on his face, peering at him intently. 

He gave no indication of what he was thinking and she seemed 
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content with that. Actually, he did not understand what she was 
talking about. 

‘I have a plan, Tissa, don’t worry. If anything goes wrong, I’tl 
never say it was you.’ 

‘What?’ he asked again, annoyed with himself for being dense. 

‘T’ll have the baby, yes, I want it. It will remind me forever of you. 
We have been happy together, haven’t we?’ She clung to his hands, 
lowering her head as the tears rolled down her cheeks. 

This was an odd situation and he was not sure how to react. If 
Sarah was having a baby, it was undoubtedly his - there was no one 
else in her life - but he could not really be the father, Only through 
the blessing of marriage to a Sinhalese girl could he become a father, 
when he had his own house and paddy fields and a free life to share 
with a wife and family. 

‘Of course,’ said Sarah, running her fingers down his cheek. ‘If 
Bart knows about it he will kill you.’ 

He was startled. He pulled away from her and jumped from the 
bed. 

‘He won’t find out,’ said Sarah. ‘Don’t fret. I'll take care of 
everything.’ 

‘Kill me?’ He was flabbergasted. ‘Why?’ 

‘For violating me, of course.’ 

‘T’ll explain to him.’ 

‘Explain what? That you love me and want to marry me, I hope. 
No, that’s not the way.’ 

‘T'll tell him that you. . .’ Hé stared at her, alarmed as her expres- 
sion changed from innocent helplessness to a hard conniving glare. 

‘You can’t tell him anything, Tissa, I can, oh yes, I can. Be here 
tonight, Tissa, without fail. Ifnot . . .” She left the words unspoken. 

He felt a pang of dread in his loins as he scurried from the room, 


‘They’re not working fast enough,’ said Bart. ‘When we’re cropping 
cane, every slave must work nonstop. These Caffres are getting too 
lazy.’ 

He was standing at the edge of a field where three slaves were 
moving at a leisurely pace across its ploughed surface. They stooped 
at regular intervals to insert a single sugar-cane root in a trough; a 
second gang of three followed them with hoes, dicing the earth into 
the holes around the roots. 

‘They doin’ a’right,’ said Daniel. ‘The sun hot.’ 

‘I say they’re not. Don’t you understand, Daniel? I know how 
many shoots six slaves hole in one day. Your gang used to work faster 
than this.’ 

Daniel’s response was to gaze at him sullenly which only 
increased Bart’s displeasure. 

“You know I’m right, Daniel! What’s wrong with you, boy?’ 
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Daniel turned his head to one side and spat onthe ground ina gesture 
of defiance that reminded Bart of Lozi. He gripped the handle of his 
whiptightly and waited for his anger to subside. 

Daniel turned back and grinned. ‘What’s the hurry, Bloodheart?? 
He spread his hands and looked up at the cloudless sky. ‘One day isthe 
same as another.’ 

‘The hurry, Daniel, is because I want it done. This field must be 
planted by nightfall. Six of youcan doit easily.’ 

Daniel shook his head. ‘No, sir. They goan finish tomorrow.’ 

‘By the devil, boy!’ Bart flexed his fingers and glowered at him 
threateningly. ‘I’ve had enough ofyour arrogance. Isay youmust doit 
today. Get down on your hands and knees and help them yourself. 
When you first came here you were willing to doanything.’ 

‘Notnow, Bloodheart.’ 

‘Yes, dammit! You’re my slave!’ He flicked the whip angrily so it 
resounded with a crack over the ground at knee height. The six slaves 
crouched lower over the soil and moved a little faster. 

He glared at Daniel witharage he had never experienced before. The 
Caffre grinned back at him mockingly. 

‘Who yo’ goan lash with dat, Bloodheart?’ 

‘You!’ shouted Bart, his temper snapping. ‘Get in that line, boy, and 
showthem how to work!’ 

Daniel snickered. 

The spirit of his father, of the tough slave master long dormant in 
Bart, took over. He stepped back from Daniel’s side and whirled the 
whip above his head. The thong snapped the air with a frightening 
report, louder than gunfire, close tothe Caffre’s cheek. 

Daniel did not flinch. His eyes gazed hypnotically at Bart. 

‘I’m not bluffing, boy! Your days of doing as you please are over.’ 
Bart ignored Daniel’s defiant stare. He snapped the whip in the air at 
his ankles, sending a shower of dust over his feet. Still Daniel refused to 
cower. 

Having judged the distance and got the feel for his swing, Bart drew 
back his arm, aimed, and flicked the whip handle so the thong caressed 
Daniel’s thigh. The blood that spurted brilliantly against his black 
skin, surprised them both. 

He lashed again, drawing a bright crimson stripe across Daniel’s 
chest. Another stroke, and another stripe criss-crossedtheslave’sflesh. 

‘Do you defy me still?’ he cried when Daniel stood his ground, his 
expression not changing from its smirk of contempt. 

‘Move, boy, move!’ He rained blows down on Daniel with such 
rapidity, the Caffre was forcedtoturnand run. He stumbledacross the 
field with blood fromacut in his forehead streaming into his eyes. Bart 
followed, stalking him until he fell near Patience. 

‘Give him your basket!’ he ordered her. ‘Daniel, plant the cane. You, 
Patience, go for more.’ 
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He lashed the air above Daniel’s head until he cowered low over 
the soil, running forward and dropping the cane shoots in the holes. 

When he reached the end of the row, Bart made him replenish the 
canes in his basket and start again. The soil was stained with Daniel’s 
blood as he toiled with the women. If he muttered to the others, Bart 
lashed him across his buttocks. He was skilled with the whip and 
cracked it an inch above Daniel’s head so, out of fear of being cut 
more, he and the other slaves kept working. 

They spent the day in the field together. Although Bart dared not 
show it, he was as exhausted as the slaves when the planting was 
complete. The Caffres collapsed on the ground as they reached the 
corner of the field, casting anxious glances at the whip in Bart’s 
hand. 

He coiled it up. ‘Now we know you can work, Daniel,’ he said 
mockingly. ‘And we know I can lash if I have to: Tomorrow you and 
your gang can do the next piece.’ He gestured to where another field 
was ready for planting. ‘All right?” He sought Daniel’s eyes, hoping 
to see him nod his head compliantly. 

‘You the master,’ Daniel croaked. ‘For now.’ 

Bart trudged back to the house. He was not happy with what he 
had done but since he had started there was no honourable way out. 
On reflection, the showdown with Daniel was inevitable. 

The Caffre’s arrogance was beyond what he could tolerate. When 
it was obvious Daniel was discouraging the slaves from working, 
Bart had no alternative but to break him. He was uncomfortably 
aware, however, that it would take more than a beating to break 
Daniel. 

‘Percy!’ he called as he reached the flower garden. Captain Pringle 
was seated in a cane chair in the shade of the guest pavilion. His legs 
were stuck out in front of him and he appeared to be dozing. 

‘Sarah said you were expected,’ Bart added, too tired for the 
civilities of greeting him formally. 

Captain Pringle opened his eyes, scrambling to stand up. ‘I didn’t 
see you coming, Bart. Your mother said you were in the canefields. 
You look done in.’ 

‘Hard work, Percy, growing cane and. raising niggers.’ He 
chuckled. ‘That’s what my father used to say. How many men do 
you have with you?’ 

‘Four. I sent them to pitch their tents by the river.’ 

‘Good. I want you to help me. My Caffres are playing up. Had to 
lash Daniel today. Tissa tells me the Caffire received a letter from 
someone. I don’t know who sent it and, of course, he can’t read so it 
makes no sense anyway.’ He paused thoughtfully. 

‘Can you put a guard on them? Two soldiers on four hour watches 
during the night, starting now? I’ll see your men are recompensed, of. 
course.’ 
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if The discontent of the slaves worried Bart. He was obliged, for the 
safety of his household, to ask Captain Pringle and his soldiers to 
remain on the plantation while he rode into Galle to hire some Euro- 
peans to act as permanent guards. 

His absence caused Jessica distress and every evening she retired 
early, leaving the captain and Sarah on the verandah together with 
Mrs Taylor as chaperon. Sarah seemed delighted by Percy Pringle’s 
presence and she was determined to put him at ease. 

‘You should feel no qualms about Bart lashing slaves,’ she said, 
pressing him to accept another rum punch. He took the glass from the 
houseboy with a show of reluctance. 

‘Slaves have a choice, work or be lashed. When they’ve learned that, 
they cause no trouble. Isn’t that right, Mama?’ 

Mrs Taylor was nodding off to sleep. She jerked her head up and 
smiled vaguely. ‘You won’t stay up late, will you, dear? I think I'll 
retire.’ 

Captain Pringle leaped to his feet, almost spilling his drink. Sarah 
took the glass from his hand. ‘It’s time for me to make my rounds, 
m/’m. I must leave now.’ 

‘Stay a little longer,’ said Sarah when her mother had gone. ‘It’s 
such a beautiful night. Isn’t the moon wonderful the way its light is 
reflected by the sea. Youcan see it clearly from the garden.’ She moved 
off the verandah still holding the captain’s glass. He followed her. 

She was walking, as though unaware of what she was doing, toward 
the guest pavilion, speaking softly so Captain Pringle was forced to 
draw close to hear her. 

‘Some people say the moon is romantic. Do you think so, Percy?’ 
she leaned against the wall ofthe pavilion and gazed up at the sky. Her 
hair, which she had brushed for’an hour, shone darkly in the moon’s 
glow. Her eyes glinted. 

She raised his glass to her lips and sipped at it, keeping her eyes on 
his. ‘Now you,’ she said, holding the glass out to him. 

He reached for it and she let his fingers close around hers, lifting the 
glass to his lips. She held it there giggling until he drank it all. 

‘Percy,’ she said, ‘are you going to get drunk?’ 

‘I. ..no...Imean, dash it, Sarah.’ He frowned. ‘Let me take you 
back to the house.’ 

‘Why, Percy? Thisisa lovely night. Mother is happy I’m with you.’ 
She leaned over to him and toyed with the gold buttons of his tunic. 

‘You always look so smart, Percy, not like Bart. Why, he’s practi- 
cally naked all the time. I’ve never seen your chest.’ She unfastened 
two of his buttons and slipped her hand inside, laughing playfully. 

He caught her wrist and drew away. ‘No, Sarah. Please!’ 

She pouted. ‘Have I offended you?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Yes, I have. You must think me shameful!’ Her eyes moistened, 
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sparkling in the moonlight. She turned her face up and gazed at him 
adoringly. ‘Will you ever forgive me?’ 

‘I do, I do,’ he said, clasping her hands in his. 

‘It was a game,’ she sobbed. ‘Don’t tell Bart. I didn’t mean any- 
thing bold.’ 

‘Dont’ cry!’ He slid his arms around her to support her as she fell 
against his body. 

‘Oh, dear,’ she whispered. ‘I feel faint. The rum.. .’ 

‘Tll take you back,’ he said, holding her firmly. 

‘Inside,’ she gasped, indicating the door to the pavilion with a 
gentle nod of her head. ‘The bed. Just for a minute. Then I’I] be all 
right . . .’ She fell limp in his arms. He was perplexed. She began to 
slide to the ground. 

He seized her and flung open the door, lifting her into his arms. 
She put her hands gently on his neck so she would not fall. When he 
reached the bed, he lowered her on it and tried to draw away. 

‘Percy,’ she breathed, holding him, her lips parted. 

‘No, Sarah, you’re not in your right mind. You don’t know what 
you’re doing. You can’t -’ 

She silenced his protests by brushing her lips against his, catching 
him off balance so he fell on the bed on top of her. She manoeuvred 
her body slyly until she managed to trap his hand between her 
thighs. 

Gradually, luckily, passion took over and Captain Percy Pringle 
made awkward love to her. 

They were married, at her insistence, within the month. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-EIGHT 


‘She done do de right t’ing.” Mammy’s approval of his sister’s sud- 
den marriage to Captain Pringle, made no impression on Bart. He 
gazed at her blankly. 

‘She go’n change now, mark my words! An’ yo’ need de extra 
buckra wid all dem Caffres runnin’ wild. More white men here de 
better.’ 

Bart waved Mammy back to the kitchen but she stood resolutely 
on the verandah. Usually, Tissa brought him his coffee in the mom- 
ing and he would discuss the day’s work while sipping it. This 
moming, he was confronted by Mammy. Since such encounters 
indicated she was worried about something, he wondered what it 
was. 

‘I must rouse the slaves, Mammy,’ he said, rising from the chair. 
‘We’re cropping cane today.’ 

‘Yo’ ain’t hear me yet.’ 

He sighed and sat down again. ‘If you’re going to tell me the 
Caffres are restless and troublesome, I know that already.’ 

‘Dem niggers no trouble,’ said Mammy stoutly. ‘Yo’ seasonin’ 
dem, ain’t yo”?’ 

‘Well, yes .. .” He was surprised she did not share his concern 
about the daily beatings it required to make the slaves work at a 
reasonable pace. 

“When dey season, dey go’n be no trouble. Yo’ leave it late to show 
dem yo’ de massa, but dey learn fast. Yes, Sarah marry well.’ Theroll 
of fat under her chin shook as she nodded her head meaningfully. 
‘Pretty sudden, dough. . .’ 

Bart eyed her suspiciously, trying to gauge what she was hinting 
at. ‘She’s like that.’ 

‘Yo’ don’t force her to marry, nor Mistress Charlotte.-So I ax yo’, 
why she marry, eh?’ 

‘I thought you approved of Captain Pringle,’ he said to humour 
her. 

‘Dat true. I concern wid de why not de who.’ 

‘Don’t let it worry you, Mammy.’ He stood up. ‘I really must go. 
The slaves -’ 

‘She full, dat why.’ 

‘Full?’ He twisted back and stared at her. ‘Pregnant?’ He smiled as 
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he realised what she meant. ‘Already? How do you know?’ 

Mammy gave him a withering glance. 

‘That’s splendid news.’ He was annoyed with himself for having 
listened to her foolishness for so long. ‘Have you told Sarah? 
Shouidn’t she be the first to know she’s pregnant?’ 

He stepped off the verandah before she could detain him longer. 
As he strode across the lawn in front of the house, he glanced back. 
Mammy was standing with her arms akimbo, glaring after him, 
unhappy at the way she had been rebuffed. 

Bart could not waste time being tactful with the old cook. If what 
she said was true, Sarah would be company for Jessica. They could 
spend their time knitting baby clothes together and comparing pro- 
gress. He chuckled. He would never have guessed Captain Pringle 
was such a goat. 

As Mammy implied, the captain’s marriage to his sister was fortu- 
nate. His presence on the plantation added the weight of officialdom. 
Soldiers were an effective deterrent to slackness on the part of slaves 
or wickedness by the natives. 

Not that the Sinhalese were any trouble under Tissa’s manage- 
ment. Bart was pleased with the way the boy had graduated from 
being a fawning house servant to a respected overseer. He observed 
how he had matured since leavirig Galle and becoming part of their 
household. If only Daniel responded the same way. 

Daniel was an enigma to Bart. Since the shame - shame for them 
both - of the whipping, he treated Daniel with detachment. He felt 
the slave had betrayed him after the mutual trust and reliance they 
had shared. 

He resented Daniel for forcing him to act in a manner alien to his 
nature and revealing to himself ruthless streak of cruelty he would 
rather have kept hidden. He blamed Daniel for the corruption of his 
own personality. 

He was aware that he had changed. As a youth, he would never 
have shown such disrespect by walking out on Mammy when she 
was advising him. Lashing slaves was anathema to him when he 
arrived on the island. Now he whipped without thought, obsessed 
with the idea of keeping them working. 

Even with Jessica, there was no longer the warmth of the early 
days of their marriage. He had no time. His duty to his family was to 
make a success of the Bloodheart Plantation. He could only do that 
through ruthless driving of himself and others. 

He approached the stockade anxiously. Mammy had made him late 
and that gave an edge to his temper. The slaves would regard his 
lateness as a sign of weakness that they could exploit. He was becom- 
ing as cunning as those Caffres, more cunning because of his need 
to survive. The stockade and the guards were his answer to the 
querulousness Daniel had inspired. 
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By erecting a picket fence around the eight cabins that housed the 
slaves, he ensured their confinement at night. A guard house was 
constructed at the entrance to the stockade and two burghers hired as 
overseers. 

It was excessive surveillance for a small number of Negroes but 
until the last spark of disobedience was snuffed out, he was obliged to 
be firm. Daniel was entirely to blame. By demanding his freedom, he 
forfeited Bart’s trust. 

De Silva, one of the burgher guards, was waiting for him at the 
stockade entrance. Bart sighed as he hurried to meet him in case he 
was about to be faced with some new calamity. De Silva was in his 
thirties, a thick set man whose Portuguese ancestors added a Latin 
cast to the duskiness of his local antecedents. 

Bart regarded him inquisitively as the man touched his whip 
handle to his head in casual greeting. ‘What’s wrong?’ he snapped. 
‘Daniel? Idris?’ 

‘No, Bloodheart.’ De Silva shrugged. ‘Can’t rightly say. They all 
seem sort of excited this morning.’ 

‘Excited? Well, that’s a change! The outcome of today’s trial crop 
will affect our future. They damn well better not jeopardise the 
experiment with their contrariness. I’ll keep Daniel with me, today, 
in case.’ He set his jaw defiantly. 

“You can take Beta and a gang of five to the upper field to cut cane. 
T’ll take Idris and Daniel’s gang to the mill so I can train them.’ He 
scratched his head. ‘It’ll take a week or so before they pick up what 
to do.’ 

‘Who will cook today if you have Idris?’ 

‘Dam’ me,’ he said. I hadn’t thought of that.’ The admission 
shamed him for he was supposed to anticipate every problem. 

He glanced through the stockade entrance. The Caffres were 
squatting on the ground, shuffling around or murmuring together in 
small groups watched by the other burgher guard. Daniel stood by 
himself. Bart turned away when he felt his gaze on him. 

‘Idris will have to cook today. In future, she must prepare the meal 
before sunup and they’ll carry it with them to the mill. At crop time, 
every hand is needed.’ 

The process of transforming cane into sugar was one Bart had 
been brought up with. Originally, sugar-cane came from Brazil to 
Barbados. The best soil for its cultivation was clay with some sand in 
it to keep it open. The fields had to drain well as cane did not thrive 
properly in wet earth. The type of soil was of prime importance in 
the manufacture of good quality sugar. 

Bart was about to see ifhis judgement of the plain’s soil as good for 
sugar was right. The first field of cane was ready for cutting. Because 
ofthe fifteen month growing period, canes were planted at all seasons; 
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his first field, of five acres, had been planted even before the house 
foundations were laid. 

His eventual aim was for an average of three hogsheads of 
Muscovado sugar an acre. His mother calculated that he needed to 
produce five hundred hogsheads a year to make a satisfactory profit 
on her capital. He had the. acreage to produce triple that. 

The rest of his land was utilised for kitchen crops, and settle- 
ments, including the hillsides that were too steep for cane planting. 
The success of the venture hung on what kind of sugar his canes 
yielded. 

He led Daniel and his gang of two females, Rose and Lilac, and the 
four fishermen as well as the two youngsters, Romulus and Remus, 
and the surly Gamma, to the mill. A water wheel had been con- 
structed close to the river with an aqueduct to carry water to it: When 
the river sluice-gate to the aqueduct was opened, the wheel turned 
under the pressure of the water, and caused the grinding stones of 
the mill to revolve. 

‘The manufacture of sugar,’ Bart explained to the slaves who 
watched him intently at this diversion from their regular routines in 
the fields, ‘consists of three processes: the extraction of the juice from 
the canes, the reduction of the juice to a syrup by boiling; and the 
separation of the sugar crystals from the thick, syrupy molasses.’ He 
noticed the eyes of most of the slaves glazed over as he spoke. 

‘Dam’ me,’ he said impatiently. ‘If you bothered to understand, 
you’d know how important this is. Once we start crushing the cane, 
we can’t stop. Unboiled juice won’t keep for longer than a day in this 
climate.’ 

He found himself looking at Daniel whowas watching him quizzi- 
cally. He shifted uncomfortably under his gaze. ‘Who are the 
fleetest, Daniel?’ he snapped but did not wait for an answer. 

“Mark and John. You can carry the cane.’ He despatched them to 
run to De Silva at the upper field, while he assigned duties to the 
other slaves. 

The job of feeding the cane into the rollers was given to Gamma 
and Matthew. He showed them how to pass the cane through, collect 
it up and pass it through again. 

‘Don’t get your hands caught,’ he warned them. “The only way 
you can be freed is with this.’ He picked up an axe. ‘I’d have to cut off 
your arm,’ he explained with a grim chuckle. 

He showed Romulus and Remus how they were to gather up the 
trash, the canes that had the juice crushed out of them, and carry it to 
fuel the boilers. The juice itself was drained from the rollers to the 
collecting cistern in the boiling house and into the first, or clarifying, 
copper. 

‘This is where you’ll work,’ he told Rose and Luke. ‘You will skim 
off the scum when the juice is boiling and ladle the juice from one 
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copper to the next.’ He indicated the row of five coppers. 

‘This is the tach,’ he said standing by the fifth copper,-aware of 
Daniel close behind him. ‘Gradually, the juice will thicken into a 
syrup here. We add the temper, that’s water and ashes from the other 
coppers, and wait. When it’s ready, we pour the liquid into the 
cooling tank where the sugar crystals will form.’ 

He eyed the Caffres, wondering how much they understood. 
Daniel was looking smug. ‘You can be the sugar boiler,’ he told him 
crossly, knowing that it was the hottest, most difficult job of all. 

He spent the whole of the day at the mill with Daniel and his gang. 
He ran from one end to the other, and back, exhorting the slaves to 
work together as a team and to remember all he told them. Daniel 
translated his explanation of each process until the slaves grasped the 
idea of what they should do. 

He was so involved with the work, he abandoned his whip and 
relied on each slave’s willingness to do as he ordered. When the juice 
was running he took Daniel aside and explained in detail what he 
should look for in the bubbling syrup to decide when it was ready to 
be removed from the fire. 

He had no patience to consider the animosity Daniel was bound to 
be feeling toward him. Sugar was all that was on his mind. 

At the end of the day, the boiling process was complete. The 
liquid mixture of crystals and molasses was ladled from the cooling 
cistern into the tapering wooden pots. They were put to cool in the 
filling room. 

The slaves and Bart were exhausted when they shuffled back to 
the stockade after sunset. Yet, to Bart’s surprise, the Caffres were 
chattering excitedly among themselves. He was too weary to repri- 
mand them as he prayed in his mind for the trial to be successful. 
Suddenly, he was aware of someone walking at his side. 

‘Bloodheart . . .” a voice said respectfully. 

He turned with reluctance to face Daniel. The slave had worked 
well during the day, his interest growing as he saw the juice being 
transformed into bubbling syrup, and understood how he could play 
a part in making sugar successfully. 

He had stood at Bart’s side in the sweltering boiling house, 
helping scrape off the scum and in lifting the great ladles of heavy 
syrup. He did not speak much for the whole day and Bart assumed he 
was allowing his resentment to fester until it would burst out in some 
niggling surliness. 

‘When we get sugar?’ Daniel pronounced the strange word aggres- 
sively. There was no pretense at courtesy in his question, nor an 
apology for his previous conduct. 

His interest brought a sense of relief to Bart. Something had 
happened to make Daniel shed his resentful lethargy. 

‘In two days,’ he replied, his weariness lifting. ‘We can test the 
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quality in those pots. I’ll rap the wooden side with my knuckles.’ He 
knocked his palm to show what he meant. ‘If the sugar’s good they’ll 
be a ringing sound. If it’s bad, the sound will be dead.’ 

Daniel frowned. ‘I’d like to know about this sugar,’ he said with a 
hint of a smile. 

Bart was thrilled. ‘Good. We have to drain it afterward for a 
month in the darkness of the curing room. Can’t let light get to it. 
The best Muscovado will be a bright colour, dry and sweet. You’ll 
seems 

Bart’s fingers twitched and he realised suddenly that he no longer 
held his whip under his arm. ‘Remus,’ he called to the boy walking 
behind him. ‘T left my whip at the mill. Go for it.’ 

Daniel put his hand on the boy’s shoulder, restraining him. 
‘Bloodheart,’ he said profoundly. ‘You have no need for your whip.’ 
He hung his head. ‘I promise.’ ; 


A season of tranquillity embraced Bloodheart Plantation. Tissa attri- 
buted it to the homage he paid to his gods. Among the Sinhalese 
settlers on Bloodheart’s domain was a Buddhist monk whose pres- 
ence brought stability to the community. However, the euphoria 
experienced by the whites in the mansion was due to other causes. 

There was relief that the tension between Bloodheart and the 
Caffres was consumed by the effort needed to manufacture sugar. 
The process fascinated Daniel and absorbed his attention, removing 
all desire for rebellion. 

The first trial extraction proved successful and no one was more 
delighted than Mrs Taylor. The sugar was brought to the house for 
them allto sample. When Mammy declared it was close to the best in 
Barbados, Mistress Charlotte cried. 

These were tears, Tissa later realised, of joy that there was at last a 
chance for profit to be made from all the money she had spent on the 
plantation. 

As the canes in each field ripened, the boilers were fired and the 
manufact uring process burned the energies of all of them. The sickly 
sweet stench of crushed cane and steaming molasses, the dust and the 
smoke, pervaded the atmosphere for months, acting soporifically on 
their senses. 

The slaves crawled exhausted into their cabins at night but under 
Daniel’s leadership they worked willingly. Bloodheart dismissed one 
guard. He kept De Silva who became a benevolent overseer the day 
after Lilac became his bedwench. 

In the mansion, Mammy lost her inclination to bully both whites 
and slaves, and Little and Daisy assumed more of her duties. A 
languorous routine evolved which the houseboys and chambermaids 
followed indolently, performing their chores with lazy smiles in the 
hushed rooms of the house. 
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Mrs Taylor, whom Tissa admired for the unruffled way in which 
she faced every crisis, ‘presided over the conversation sessions held on 
the verandah each evening. Tissa was no longer called on to serve the 
drinks. He supervised Nimal and was allowed to sit at the end of the 
verandah and to join in the talk ifinvited to comment. 

Jessica and Sarah carried their babies with serenity. Sometimes 
Captain Pringle was absent on duty, and Bart was working late in the 
mill, so the three ladies sat together watching the sunset. 

Mrs Taylor took a weak punch at that hour, and Jessica had a juice. 
Sarah was obliged to do the same but when Tissa was there headdeda 
measure of arrack to her glass, and served it to her himself with a 
knowing smile. 

His relationship with Sarah matured after her marriage to Captain. 
Pringle. In public she acted with her usual vivacious manner toward 
him. In private, she was serious, resigned to being Pringle’s wife, a 
sacrifice she made to save Tissa. 

For his part, Tissa missed her. He was surprised how he longed to 
hold her in his arms. He observed her growing larger each week and 
was puzzled, unable to accept that he was the cause. As the months 
passed, he persuaded himself that Sarah was mistaken and the child 
was Captain Pringle’s, not his. 

‘I declare,” Mammy pronounced one evening after she had spiedon 
Jessica and Sarah from her vantage point hidden in the darkness by the 
shrubs at the end of the verandah. ‘Dey does be racin’ to see who go’n 
drop first.’ Tissa fidgeted under her gaze. 

‘Mistress Sarah don’t tell yo’ not’in?’ 

He glanced at Mammy anxiously: ‘Why should she?” 

‘Yo’ does be a friend of hers before de marry-age.’ Mammy pursed 
her lips speculatively. ‘De whites strange folks, Tissa. Watch dem 
well. Yo’ t’ink dey yuh friend but dey not. . .’ 

The birth, when it came, caught the household unprepared. Cap- 
tain Pringle had left on a five night patrol and Bart was on a visit to 
Galle to sell sugar. He intended to return with a doctor as Jessica’s 
time was judged to be near. But it was Sarah whoentered labour first. 

‘Why, it’s premature,’ said Mrs Taylor when Sarah complained of 
pains. She was helped to her room by Nimal. Tissa was summoned 
from the fields. ‘You must ride for Bart,’ Mrs Taylor told him when he 
arrived. 

‘No,’ said Sarah from her bed. ‘I want him here.’ She caught hold of 
his hand and refused to release him, despite her mother’s bewildered 
protests. 

‘He’s my friend,’ Sarah explained, wincing with pain. ‘If Percy 
can’tbe here. . .” She screamed and her mother relented. 

The house shook with activity. Mammy pulled herself up the stairs 
to Sarah’s chamber, grumbling to herself. Tissa knew she was proud 
to be called to help in the emergency. 
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‘I done birt’ yo’ an’ I go’n birt’ yuh baby,’ Mammy informed 
Sarah sternly, ‘But yo’ do as yo’ told, young miss!’ 

‘Yes, Mammy.’ Sarah’s smile of compliance was weak. 

Tissa, holding her hand as he sat beside her bed, was touched by 
her vulnerability. He had never seen her like this and he was 
humbled, vowing to do whatever was necessary to help her. 

‘Yo’ get out, Tissa,’ said Mammy. ‘Dis ain’t no place for yo’. 
Carry de water. Daisy go’n help me here.’ 

‘Mammy...’ 

‘He go’n out, Sarah! Don’t yo’ worry none.’ She winked. 

Jessica, who was standing in the doorway, her pale face drawn and 
haggard, was seized with panic. She screamed, clutching herself. 
‘Mammy’ she cried. ‘I feel the pain too.’ 

‘Oh my Lawd!’ Mammy took one look at her. ‘Get her to her 
chamber, Tissa,’ she said. ‘Her time come as well.’ 

The next hour was a fearful one for Mammy and Mrs Taylor. They 
hurried between the two chambers while Tissa waited anxiously 
outside Sarah’s door. At a final loud scream from Sarah, Mammy 
shut the door in his face. 

He walked up and down outside. In Jessica’s room, Mrs Taylor 
held her daughter-in-law’s hand helplessly. 

Sarah’s baby was born first. Mammy cut the cord with the 
pinking shears and handed the child to Daisy. She hurried across the 
landing to where Jessica was screaming and Mistress Taylor was 
pleading for help. 

Tissa peeped around Sarah’s door. ‘Is she all right?’ he asked. 

Daisy looked at him conspiratorially. He walked into the room. 
Sarah’s eyes were closed; she was sleeping or unconscious. Blood 
seeped over the sheets. 

Daisy was holding the infant lovingly in her arms. It was shaking 
its tiny feet and gasping lustily. Tissa picked up a shawl and opened 
his arms for the child. Daisy shook her head but let him place the 
shawl around it. 

‘Come,’ he said, beckoning Daisy to follow him. ‘Keep the child 
covered.’ 

He pushed open the door to Jessica’s room: Mrs Taylor was too 
nervous to watch Jessica’s agony. She sat rigid in the chair, her back 
to the bed, facing out of the window over the acres of sugar-cane. 

Mammy raised her eyes triumphantly as they entered. She held up 
Jessica’s baby and it cried. 

‘Give her the child,’ said Tissa, pushing Daisy toward Mrs 
Taylor. ‘Give her that one too,’ he said to Mammy. 

The old cook nodded her understanding. ‘Yo’ smart, boy,’ she 
said with a wink. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-NINE 


Bart’s introduction to his daughter was a mixture of pleasure and 
bewilderment. He was thrilled with the living creature Mammy gave 
him to hold, feeling proud that he and Jessica had created a human 
being out of their love. He strutted around the chamber, practising 
baby talk on the day-old infant, raising up the bundle to the window 
to show her the plantation. 

Gradually, he became aware that the others in the room were 
watching him with an air of expectancy. He glanced enquiringly at 
Jessica lying in the bed. 

‘Is she all right?’ he said. 

‘Ain’t not’in’ wrong wid de babe, nor wid de mam.’ 

The defiance in Mammy’s voice made Bart uneasy. He 
scrutinised Jessica suspiciously. She seemed fit enough although her 
smile was weak. 

‘There’s something wrong, isn’t there?’ He walked over to the bed 
with the baby. “There’s something wrong with my daughter?’ 

‘No, dear.’ He saw she was close to tears. He was about to hand the 
baby back to her when a thought struck him. He unwound the 
clothes that swaddled the child and gazed on its naked body. 

‘She seems perfect,’ he said with relief. The baby started to cry so 
he returned her quickly to Jessica. She took him with a sigh. 

‘Takes after me,’ he mused aloud. ‘She’s not blonde like you.’ 

When he saw Sarah’s son a few minutes later, the difference in 
the two babies was striking. Hers was pink while his own was 
undoubtedly much darker in complexion. 

‘Now, Bart,’ said his mother to calm him although his pleasure at 
having a child was too great for him to feel the anger they all seemed 
to expect. 

‘You must remember Jessica’s background. Mr Van Dort lied 
when he claimed she wasn’t his daughter. The child’s dark colour 
obviously comes from his side of her family.’ 

‘It doesn’t matter,’ he said. ‘I think she’s beautiful.’ And he did. 

During the next few days, he spent every spare moment with 
Jessica and the baby. He could not understand why she seemed 
nervous, as though she expected him to condemn her. She held the 
baby gingerly until Bart understood her doubts and showed by his 
love for her and the child that he had no ill feelings. 
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‘Your father must have forged that birth certificate to stop me 
claiming the land in yourname,’ he said. ‘The baby’s colour provesit.’ 

‘You’re not angry with me?’ The baby looked so dark as it suckled 
her pale breast. 

‘I love you more than ever!’ He was relieved when she hugged the 
baby and the nervousness vanished from her eyes. . 

In contrast, Sarah showed no enthusiasm for her child. ‘He must 
have a wet-nurse,’ she insisted. ‘I can’t abide babies.’ 

Herattitude shocked the family because the child was so placid, not 
like Jessica’s who cried a lot. Mammy was philosophical, reassuring 
Bart and Mrs Taylor that some mothers suffered with shock after 
having a child. 

‘She like de babe when he grow,’ she said. 

‘Sarah likes Jessica’s daughter well enough,’ Bart observed. ‘She 
likes to hold her, but not her own. . .” 

‘Dat ’cause she a girl,’ said Mammy, dismissing the subject in such 
a hasty manner, Bart wondered why. 

By the time Captain Pringle returned, both babies were kept in 
Jessica’s room. Tissa solved the problem of a wet-nurse for them by 
persuading Mrs Taylor to buy his sister from Madam Gudde. Malika 
had recently given birth to a daughter who had died. 

Sarah happily abandoned her son to Malika and treated her hus- 
band with equal lack of interest. Bart observed her attitude with 
curiosity. Marriage and a child were supposed to tame a woman, but 
Sarah’s tempestuousness was returning with a vengeance, he thought. 

‘What name will you give your son?’ he enquired when they were all 
sitting on the verandah soon after the captain’s return. 

‘I’ve no idea,’ said Sarah. ‘You choose something.’ When Captain 
Pringle reached for her hand, she shook him away. 

‘You must have some idea,’ insisted Bart. She shrugged her 
shoulders inelegantly and sipped her drink. 

‘Ifhe were mine, I’d name him after father.’ 

‘I say,’ said Percy, ‘that’s a splendid idea. Do we have your permis- 
sion?’ Mrs Taylor nodded her head. 

‘Then we’ll call the boy Garth. How about Garth John Pringle? 
John is my middle name.’ He blushed as he looked at Sarah hesitantly. 

‘It will do,’ Sarah said. ‘What’s your daughter to be called, Jessica? 
Something pretty, I hope.’ 

Jessica blushed, assuming it was a compliment but Bart sensed a 
deeper interest. ‘Malika calls her chutinangie. That’s her language for 
baby sister.’ 

‘What a mouthful.’ Sarah brightened. ‘Tissa,’ she called to where 
he was sitting quietly at the edge of the verandah: ‘Tell us some local 
names for a girl.’ 

‘I don’t think we need Tissa to choose a name for our daughter.’ 
Bart was puzzled by Sarah’s display of fondness for Tissa when she 
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exhibited such an indifferent attitude to her husband. ‘Jessica has 
her own ideas.’ 

‘I like Katharine.’ 

‘Kate!’ scoffed Sarah. ‘How very English! She deserves something 
better than that.’ 

‘What about Ranita?’ Tissa suggested. 

‘Why should my daughter have a native name?’ 

‘It is an idea, Bart,’ said Jessica thoughtfully. ‘Perhaps Katharine 
is too harsh.’ 

‘Katharine it is!’ he said, glaring at Sarah. 

Percy Pringle took another drink and Bart joined him, feeling 
sorry for the captain having to suffer the wild moods of his sister. He 
was bursting to tell them about his patrol. Bart listened half- 
heartedly. 

‘Things. are hotting up in the Kandyan kingdom,’ Percy said, 
addressing his remarks to them all as Bart strolled up and down 
restlessly. 

‘The king’s chief minister, he’s called an adigar, has come over to 
us. The king was very angry and did something so monstrous, I don’t 
think I should tell you.’ 

‘Oh do!’ said Sarah, her eyes glinting. ‘Jessica won’t mind, will 
you, dear.’ 

From the sarcasm in her voice, Bart realised the antagonism 
between his sister and Jessica had returned. Captain Pringle noticed 
nothing and continued his gruesome tale. 

‘When the adigar fled, the king sentenced his children to have 
their heads cut off and his wife to be drowned. Mrs Adigar said she 
was innocent but was prepared to die so her sacrifice would help her 
husband. Can you imagine the minds of these people?’ 

‘What happened?’ Sarah asked eagerly. 

‘Her eldest child was a boy of eleven. His head was chopped off 
with a sword and thrown into a rice mortar. The pestle was put into 
his mother’s hands and she was ordered to pound it. One by one the 
children’s heads were cut off.’ His eyes rolled before he continued. 

‘One of the children was an infant and it was plucked from its 
mother’s breast to be beheaded. When the head was severed from its 
body, the milk it had just drawn ran out, mingling with its blood. . .’ 

Jessica screamed. Bart held her close, trying to soothe her sobs. 
She clung to him, shaking with horror until he led her from the 
verandah. 

As he passed Sarah, he was dismayed to see the malicious gleam in 
her eye and the smug smile of pleasure on her face. 


Word of the troubles in Kandy filtered through to the settlement on 
Bloodheart Plantation. The natives were restless. Although the 
British had been in the littoral of the island for nearly twenty years, 
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and the Low Country people were used to occupation by foreign 
forces, they regarded the British presence as temporary. 

When they mingled with the Caffres, they gossiped. As usual with 
rumour, the facts were twisted. It soon became generally believed 
that the Kandyans were going to rise up and drive the British out of 
the island. It was news that brought hope to Daniel and distress to 
Bart. 

Since the rapport re-established between them with the sugar 
manufacturing, Bart was wary of Daniel. When the Caffre was 
involved in sugar production, where he was required to use a skill 
none of the others possessed, he was an amenable slave. 

His resentment developed during those months when the only 
work on the plantation was in the fields. Daniel seemed to regard 
field work as beneath him even though Bart entrusted him with a 
whip so he could lash his fellow slaves to work harder. 

Bart was watching out for a renewal of Daniel’s truculencé, espe- 
cially with the stories that were circulating about the British being 
under threat. Daniel asked him about them when he and Bart were 
watching while the elephant tore down trees for them to clear part of 
the forest for new fields. 

‘The King of Kandy has an army of elephants, I hear,’ Daniel said 
tauntingly. ‘He goan use dem to crush the British.’ 

“An army of elephants is all he has. His commanders are deserting 
him. His kingdom will fall ifhe tries to take on the British.’ Bart laid 
his hand on Daniel’s shoulder, noticing how he tensed at his touch. 

‘You shouldn’t believe the stories of idle people who are jealous of 

ou.’ 

‘Jealous?’ Daniel slipped out of his grasp. As Bart had calculated, 
Daniel was intrigued. ‘How is that?’ 

‘Of your skill, your prowess. They envy you because I depend on 
you, not them. Who else can turn these fields of cane into sugar?” 
Bart paused for his words to sink in, hoping they would flatter him. 

‘You have a good life here, Daniel, now we understand each other. 
You have your own cabin and a woman of your own. Why don’t you 
start a family like me?’ Daniel’s face showed his surprise. 

‘I’m serious,’ Bart continued. ‘I want you Caffres to breed. I’ll 
give,’ he added impetuously, ‘a gold coin to every male who sires a 
whelp, and a bolt of cloth to every female.’ 

Daniel laughed in his face, letting his breath waft over him. Bart 
blenched and stood back. His hand gripped the handle of his pistol 
and he glared at Daniel, hating the Caffre for his rudeness. 

‘Dammit, Daniel! Why not? Lilac is going to have De Silva’s baby 
and Sally looks full to me.’ 

‘I won’t let those children live,’ Daniel said thickly. ‘My people’s 
children won’t be born as slaves to a white man.’ 

‘Face reality, boy!’ Bart wanted to hit him for his stubbornness. 
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‘You're going to die a slave. Forget the past. If you sire children, 
you'll continue your line, and earn gold.’ 

Daniel shrugged, seeming to dismiss the idea, then he turned to 
Bart, his eyes glinting. ‘Who sired your child, Bloodheart?’ 

‘My child? Kate? What do you mean?’ His baby was four months 
old, a lively child but a noisy one. Garth was the opposite, snuggling 
up to Malika happily and never complaining. 

‘T hear she take the colour of a native. . .?’ 

‘By the devil, Daniel, you’re asking to be lashed again.’ He 
smarted at the innuendo. ‘You're insulting my wife.’ 

‘Tax, yo’ answer.’ He stared at him accusingly and Bart felt that by 
his own admission he was condemning himself. 

‘My wife’s father, Mr Van Dort, is a native, a burgher,’ he said, 
trying to keep his temper in check. ‘The child’s colour comes from 
him.’ 

‘Oh yes?’ Daniel swung around and pointed at the cane. ‘See that, 
Bloodheart? It’s ripe. We cut tomorrow. I make good sugar for you, 
Bloodheart. Ax me no more than that.’ 

The switch in his attitude alerted Bart to seek a deeper meaning 
behind Daniel’s remarks. He knew the slave was devious and used 
his intelligence to provoke him. Now, regrettably, Daniel’s com- 
ment added fuel to the kindling of doubt. 

Was it really Jessica’s ancestry that was the cause of Kate’s golden 
complexion, her straight black hair, and her almond shaped eyes? Or 
was it possible his wife had cuckolded him? 

He was distracted by those thoughts all day, as Daniel intended 
him to be. He could not face Jessica with an accusation until he had 

roof. 

4 That evening, he gazed at Kate in her cradle. It was a local one of 
wood suspended on wooden pegs from a wooden frame. He rocked it 
gently, watching Kate as she lay side by side with Sarah’s child, 
Garth. 

‘Ranita beautiful,’ said Malika nervously. 

He glanced at the babies’ nurse, wondering if she could read his 
thoughts. ‘Ranita,’ he said, ‘who calls her that?’ 

‘Mistress Sarah,’ Malika said. 

‘Hmm.’ He looked in vain for traces of himself in his child’s face. 


The flame of suspicion that Daniel had fired continued to burn at 
Bart’s heart. He said nothing but on his next visit to Galle, he called 
at the Registry and sought out Rodney Fernando. The clerk was now 
the Deputy Registrar with an office of his own. 

Rodney researched the ledgers for the original entry of Jessica’s 
birth. It was not a forgery. She really was the daughter of an Ameri- 
can, not of Marcus Van Dort. Her mother was Dutch, born in 
Holland. There was no question about her white ancestry. 
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That night, when he returned to the mansion after everyone had 
retired to their chambers, he rushed in on Jessica in a blind rage. 

‘Your daughter is Tissa’s child, isn’t she?’ he accused her as soon 
as he entered the room. Jessica was sitting up in bed waiting for him. 
He saw her recoil with shock at his challenge. 

She clutched her bosom and stared at him with horror. ‘Have you 
been dr. . . drinking?’ she stammered. 

‘By the devil, I’ve never been more sober in my life. Answer me!’ 

‘Please don’t shout.’ She sounded close to tears. ‘You'll wake the 
children.’ The babies were in the cradle in the dressing-room where 
Malika also slept to tend them both. 

‘You can’t deny it! I have proof.’ 

‘What are you suggesting .. . that I and Tissa? . . . Oh no, Bart. 
Never, never!’ 

He raged at her but she never faltered in her denial. She grew 
angry herself and answered him back. ‘Why do you think such 
wickedness of me? Ask Tissa! Who said this evil thing? Was it 
Sarah?’ 

‘No one. I deduced it myself. He is the only one who was here 
alone with you when I was working in the forest.’ 

‘Ask him, ask him!’ She was close to hysterics. 

‘By the devil, I will!’ He threw open the door and yelled Tissa’s 
name. The youth bounded up the stairs immediately. Sarah’s door 
opened and she peered out. 

‘Is something wrong, Bart,’ she asked eagerly. ‘Is it something 
Jessica’s done?’ 

‘Go back to bed!’ He shouted at her. ‘I know you hate my wife and 
maybe you're right but it’s nothing to do with you!’ 

He seized Tissa by his ear and pulled him into the bedroom. He 
flung him across the bed so he fell against Jessica. She pushed him 
away and he stumbled to his feet, retying his sarong where it had 
loosened and was in danger of falling off. 

‘My wife says you raped her last year!’ Bart shouted, trying to trap 
him by pretending she had accused him. 

‘Keep quiet, Jessica,’ he warned. ‘I want to hear what he says.’ He 
glared at Tissa in an effort to flush out the truth. 

‘Mistress Jessica?’ Tissa looked bewildered. ‘Oh no, Bloodheart, 
never!’ The sincerity in his voice and the words of his denial - they 
were the same words Jessica had used - puzzled Bart. 

‘You see,’ said Jessica, pulling her nightgown around her. ‘It’s a 
disgusting suggestion.’ 

‘Then why is my child brown?’ 

‘She’s not! She’s got your dark blue eyes, your chin. Mama says 
your father had dark hair. She doesn’t have to be fair like me. You’re 
imagining it.’ 

“You thought something was wrong with her when she was born. 
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Wealldid.’ He sat down and put hishead in hishandstothink while the 
fire raged. 


Bart passed the next few days in a trance, torn between hatred and 
shame. He spent hisnights sleeping on the mud floor of the mill, away 
from Jessica. He was ashamed to face her. The foundation on whichhe 
had built his marriage and house was crumbling, and he could not 
understand why. 

He sought reliefin work and stepped up the sugar productionso the 
boiling house was operating day and night. Daniel resented his inter- 
ference yet Bart was too blind with distress to notice the warning signs. 

The sugar turned bad. Daniel showed him that juice boiled at night 
was no good. Juice boiled in the day rang true when the cooling pots 
were struck. 

Bart suspected Daniel of deliberately sabotaging the night boiling 
but he could not prove it. Just as he could not prove Jessica’s in fidelity 
with Tissa. 

In the end, he gave up. Night boiling was stopped and he pushed to 
the back ofhis mind his suspicion of Jessica. He knew, however, that he 
could never trust her again. 

His marriage became a sham. He returned to sleep in the chamber 
but lay on amaton the floor. He was scrupulously polite to Jessica but 
shied from touching her. Whenever he gazedat Kate, he was reminded 
of the doubtthat destroyed his love for his wife. 

Paradoxically, he grew to love the child, transferring his affection to 
her. Garth, too, benefited from his need to love. Every night when he 
came from the mill he p layed with the children, thinking of them both 
as his alone. 

Their nurse, Malika, was a simple girl, yet she understood his dis- 
tress, and his need. She encouraged him, listened to his worries, and let 
him hold her when he was lonely. He became an easy prey to her 
charms. He admired the way she handled the children as ifthey were 
her own, crooning to them in Sinhala whenever they cried. 

She included him in their daily progress, showing him how to 
change them sohe gradually became involved in caring for them. He 
found himself imagining how much better an obedient, faithful 
Sinhalese wife would be than atreacherous European one. Theirony of 
his fondness for Malika, in view of her past as Van Dort’s bedwench, 
didnotoccur to him. 

Whenever he sat with his mother and sister and Jessicaon the veran- 
dah, he tried to be cheerful for his mother’s sake. Even to Sarah hegave 
the impression ofhaving resolved the crisis and to be livingin harmony 
with Jessica. He spoke only when necessary to Tissa, scarcely noticing 
that the youth was in and out of the mansion throughout the day and 
seemed, when Captain Pringle was away, to be Sarah’s constant 
companion. 
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He spied on Jessica to see how she looked at Tissa and Nimal, or at 
anyone who came close to the house. One afternoon, he disturbed 
her as Daniel sauntered across the lawn in front of the mansion. 

He saw her watching him surreptitiously and was obsessed with a 
mad rage that spilied out of him. He chased after Daniel, halted him 
by his shoulder, and swung him around. He raised his fist to strike 
him. 

‘Bloodheart!’ Daniel smirked and held up his jaw. ‘Hit me, yes, hit 
me. I am your slave.’ 

‘Jessica’s watching you!’ Bart shrieked. He dropped his arm to his 
side and backed away from Daniel’s mocking stare. ‘Wear more 
clothes when you pass the house,’ he mumbled. 

‘Bloodheart . . .” said Daniel in a sneering voice. ‘Do you beat me 
for your wife’s thoughts? She’s a woman, I’m a man. I no say no to 
woman.’ He leered and swaggered away, sniggering loudly. 

Bart buried his head in his hands and cried, realising how close he 
had come to madness. 
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Tissa moved silently through the darkened drawing-room. A lamp 
flickered up on the landing. He approached the stairs cautiously, 
keeping to the shadows. It was after midnight. 

He trod lightly lest a stairb oard creak and wake the occupants ofthe 
mansion. He forced himself to climb the stairs despite the risk he was 
taking of discovery by Bart. The risk of disobey ing Sarah was worse. 

She had pleaded with him, during a moment in the garden that 
afternoon when she contrived to trap him by himself, to come to her 
room. Captain Pringle was in Galle. She made it clear she would 
denounce him to Bart if he did not comply. 

He had no option. He feared the madness that had gripped 
Bloodheart and dreaded the day when it might be directed against 
him. 

Since the birth of her child, Sarah had tried several.times to renew 
her contact with him. He was not averse to the idea — he had lain with 
no other woman - but the danger involved was great. ; 

Sarah was scornful of it. She talked to him boldly in front of her 
husband, proclaiming he was her friend not her slave. It was a liberal 
attitude in conflict with the regime of the plantation and bound to 
arouse the ire of Bloodheart. 

Of course, he still liked Sarah. There was about her a qual ity, when 
they were alone, that stimulated him. Even in the garden, when she 
ordered him to her room, he felt himself growing hard and had to 
shield behind a hibiscus bush so she would not see. 

Her eyes, the suggestion in her voice, the way her breasts strained 
under her lace corsage, her fingers caressing his neck; everything about 
her tantalised him. 

He pushed at the door to her chamber. It swung open silently and he 
slipped in, his loins quivering. He closed the door and gazed around 
the room. A candle burned by her bed. The bed curtains were open, 
tied to the posts with ribbons, and she lay naked on top of the sheet 
with her hair draped over her breasts. 

His mouth dried as his body throbbed with desire. 

Hecrossed the floor, aware of hereyes drawing him toward her. She 
held out her hand, caught his in hers, and pulled him to thebed. She 
loosened his sarong and he was naked. 

She fell on him with a gurgle of triumph. He responded to her 
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frenzy with a wildness of his own. He was spurred by the threat of 
danger from Bart finding them together. It gave an edge to his love- 
making that drove her to distraction. 

‘Tissa . . .’ she whispered when they lay, spent, together, ‘. . . you 
must kill Bart!’ 

The bliss was shattered; he jerked away and stared at her. There was 
something sinister in her face. Her hair was ruffled, its long coppery 
strands stuck with perspiration to her cheeks; her eyes were bewitch- 
ing. He listened with dread to what she said. 

‘Bart will kill youifyou don’t. He’s mad. It’s jealousy that caused it. 
He doesn’t suspect you and me yet, but when hedoes. . .’ She ran her 
finger across his throat as though cutting it. ‘I know him, Tissa. He 
shows no mercy when he’s enraged.’ 

J haven’t doneanything.. .’ 

‘You lie with me.’ 

‘Not with Jessica. Never!’ 

‘Shh!’ She touched him again. ‘When he’s dead, no one can prevent 
our loving.” Her hand slipped down his waist and she fondled him 
enticingly. 

‘Don’t worry about my husband. Heisa soldier, I can fool him. We 
can be together again, like before.’ 

‘No,’ he said, ‘I can’t kill Bloodheart.’ 

Her teasing hand changed to talons that gripped him, twisting. He 
winced and bit his lip so he wouldn’t cry out. Tears filled his eyes atthe 

ain. 

‘Shall I call him now?’ she asked with her eyebrows raised. ‘He’ll 
believe it when I tell him you raped me.’ 

Hewas filled with melancholy as he shook his head, knowing he was 
trapped. She released him and he breathed again as the pain in his 
crotch subsided. 

‘I expected Daniel to do it,’ she said. ‘But he’s too clever. He’s 
playing with Bart for his revenge. He’s out to break Bart, not kill him. 
He’s found Bart’s weak point, and he’s using it to drive him mad.’ 

It made no sense to Tissa. He listened without speaking, resolving 
in his mind to run away that verynight. He would gotothe mountains, 
into the Kingdom of Kandy, where she would not find him. He would 
lose the people he loved but he would escape this evil. 

‘Take him to the forest,’ she said. ‘Tell him a good lie to lure him 
there with you. Usea knife, in his back. Throw his body into the river. 
You can say animals, or the Kandyans, attacked him.’ 

She kissed him on his lips. ‘You do understand? It’s either you or 
him, you see. If you don’t kill him I shall tell him the truth about you 
and me. About Ranita. . .. He drew away in horror. 

‘You have no choice.’ She smiled with evil. ‘Tomorrow?’ 

He nodded glumly and swung off the bed. He pulled his sarong over 
his head and down his body, tightening it in a knot at his waist. He was 
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conscious of her gaze and he lowered his eyes to avoid looking at her. 
He would never see her again. He would be free. 

He stepped out of the bedroom without looking back. He paused 
after he had shut the door and stared at the closed door of Bart’s cham- 
ber. Malika had told him how Bart slept on the floor while Jessica wept 
herself to sleep at night. 

Poor Jessica, he thought, robbed of happiness after a lifetime of 
misery. 

He would like to have told her goodbye, but it was too dangerous to 
wait until morning. He would not see the children again. Malika 
would take care of them and tell them all about him when they grew 
older. 

He turned away sadly and walked down the stairs . . . unaware of 
the eyes that spied on him. 

Tissa had few possessions; three tortoiseshell combs, a spare sarong. 
He did not bother to take anything. He opened the doors onto the 
verandah with care. Nimal was asleep across the entrance and stirred 
as he stepped over him, out into the night. 

The moon was faint; the sky was cloudy so the stars were hidden as 
well. He waited while his eyes became accustomed to the dark and he 
decided what to do. 

He could go to Galle or to his village. Bloodheart would not realise 
he was missing for at least a day and that would give him time to flee. 
Would he send soldiers to find him? Not unless Sarah told him some 
lie for revenge. Then they would search Galle and his parents’ village. 
He sighed. His only choice was the pass through the Kingdom Falls. 

He walked sadly away from the mansion. He had learned much 
from Bloodheart and his family. To blame himself for this disgrace 
was not necessary. Circumstances had conspired against him; he was 
unlucky. He would place himself in the hands of fate, as he always did, 
and see what befell him. 

In the darkness ahead, he saw the outline of the stockade. De Silva 
would be sleeping. There was no longer a guard at night although the 
stockade was shut every evening. It took only a few moments for any 
Caffire to climb over the top of the fence if he wanted to prowl after 
dark. 

Daniel often came to the native settlement at night, listening to 
anyone who would speak to him in English. He avoided Tissa on those 
visits, and Tissa made no effort to befriend him. 

He circled the stockade stealthily. He was not worried about dis- 
turbing De Silva but of arousing one of the Caffres. They were night 
people. When Bloodheart thought they were shuttered in their 
cabins, scared of the dark, they were travelling far in the night or 
sitting in a forest clearing chanting tribal incantations. 

There was a lot about the plantation, thought Tissa, that Blood- 
heart did not know. How would the Englishman fare, he wondered as 
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he reached the river path, without him always at hand to guide and 
advise him. 

Tissa had many rivals who would use his disappearance to malign 
him. Bloodheart would believe them, even trust them. No one could 
look after his master the way he did. He was saddened by these 
thoughts. Yet if he stayed at the mansion and did not do what Sarah 
commanded, he would he dead. 

He followed the path easily. The moon was obscured by over- 
hanging trees and clouds so he had to feel his way in the darkness. The 
frequent passage of the Caffres along the path to the Kingdom Falls 
leftan easytrail. He had no fear ofserpents or wild animals; ifit was his 
fate to die that night, it would be a just one. 

What, he thought again, would Bloodheart think of him when he 
discovered he was not returning? Sarah would know why and curse 
him for disobeying her. Bloodheart would never know the real reason 
and would feel betrayed. 

His thoughts distracted him and he was unaware of the voices until 
he rounded a bend and heard, beyond the beat of the waterfall, some- 
one speaking in English. He halted and crouched close to the earth, 
praying he had not been seen. 

He looked up at the sky and by the difference in the darkness 
between the tops of the trees, realised he was close to a glade. The 
voices were coming from it, too indistinct to be heard above the roar of 
the falls. He edged forwardcautiously on his hands and knees. 


Bart strolled the plantation paths alone. On the verdant slopes, where 
the waving green of the ripening cane extended almost to the forest’s 
edge, his fury was quelled. He was not mad, whatever Jessica, Sarah, 
his mother and Mammy thought. 

Gazing over the cane tothe sea far below, where coconut trees lined 
the shore, he recalled the innocence of those days when he and Lozi 
stood on the same spot and dreamed. Nowhere in his mind then was 
there an inkling that one day he would succumb to the hysteria that 
afflicted slavehulders. 

Bart always saw himself as an affable person, capable of under- 
standing another man’s point of view. In Barbados, with his cronies, 
he was popular; in London, he was accepted by the blades of the zon. 

He was different from the insensitive, cruel men who used others 
for their gain and, in Barbados, lashed their slaves into submission. At 
least, he thought he was different. Daniel had proved that he was not. 

‘Yo’ crazy if yo’ t’ink dat nigger want yuh wife!” Mammy had 
chided him when she led him away from accosting Daniel the previous 
night..‘Don’t let he rile yo’, Bart.’ 

Mammy had shown him how the mania of slaveholdery was poison- 
ing him. He saw now that he had suspected intrigue where there was 
none, yet he was blind to the reality under his nose. 
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“Yo’ can’t blame Miss Jessica if she want anoder man,’ Mammy had 
said, knocking some sense into his head with the violent truth of her 
words. ‘Yo’ drivin’ her toit same as if yo’ behind her wid de bull whip. 
Don’t yo’ see dat Kaffir workin’ wickedness on yo’?’ 

Hesettied down ona bouider and stared at the horizon wherethesky 
and theseamerged. He scratched his head. What Mammy had said the 
night before shook the madness from him. He had lain awake on his mat 
on the bedroom floor, considering her words. 

‘Love yuh wife, Bart,’ she had urged him. ‘She love yo’! Not Daniel, 
not Tissa, not noone but yo"! 

When he heard the soft footfall of someone on the landing, he had 
risen from the floor, opened the door quietly and watched as Tissastole 
away from Sarah’s chamber. It was a revelation to him. He closed the 
door and returned, not to his mat, but to Jessica’s bed. 

She reached for him in her sleep and he held her in his arms until 
dawn softened the sky. He spent the day wandering the plantation, 
reasoning with himself, and seeing in the brightmess of the sunlight 
how close he hadcome to insanity. 

He watched the slaves cutting the cane. Beta was their driver. He 
cracked the whip nonchalantly in the air as they bent low cutting each 
cane stalk, stripping it, beheading it and throwing it behind them. 
Other slavescollected the canes and tied them into bundles to be loaded 
on the bullock carts that carried them to the mill. 

He glanced to his right. In the distance, the elephant was working 
steadily under the command of his mahout, dragging great trunks of 
trees out of the forest. Natives were swarm ing around the animal, chat- 
tering as they hacked at branches, chopped at the trunks and, by the 
sheer number of them, made light work of opening up the terrain. 

He looked for Tissa among them, trying to identify the youth by his 
white sarong and fussy gait, just like a sudalali, amaster. He wasnot in 
the crowd and he realised he had notseen T issa for the whole day. It did 
not worry him. Tissa, like Mammy, functioned best when he was left 
alone. 

He lost track of time as he sat on the boulder. The mahout rode the 
elephant back to hiscompound near the stockade, tobatheitin the river 
after its day’s work. The prattling natives followed, leap ing around like 
frolicking goats, some casting inquisitive glances in his direction. 

Dusk began to creep up; shadows lengthened and the sun dipped 
toward the sea, disappear ing into the clouds on the horizon. The dis- 
tinctive squawk of parrots circling homeward resounded above his 
head. He rose up from his perchon the boulder and turned wearily for 
home. His mind was clearer now. 

It was dark when he reached the house. He stood on the lawn and 
gazedatit,seeingthe mansionasaslave, orastranger,saw it. Nimal, the 
houseboy, glided in his white sarong between the ladies seated on the 
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Lamps burned at both ends, throwing their glow onto the flowers of 
Jessica’s garden. Visible through the open door was the crystal chan- 
delier of the drawing-room, sparkling with its candles alight. The 
mansion, the people, the ideal it represented, restored his confidence. 

Jessica was seated demurely, her eyes on her hands in her lap. She 
took no notice of Nimal as he placed her glass of lime juice on the table 
beside her. She was withdrawn into her thoughts. His mother was 
reading, the frown that had become her permanent expression in 
recent weeks, hovering over her brow. Bart was ashamed at the 
anguish his manic actions must have caused her. 

Sarah sat restlessly on the edge of her chair, clutching her glass in 
her fist and glancing impatiently first at her mother then at Jessica. 
She started up from her seat when Bart sauntered in from the 
darkness. 

‘Bart! I thought you had gone to the forest with Tissa.’ She seemed 
shocked to see him. 

He ignored her and kissed'his mother. She looked relieved and her 
frown lightened. He walked over to Jessica, took her hands in his, 
pulled her to her feet and hugged her. He could feel Sarah’s eyes on 
him and he sensed her hatred. 

‘Master!’ Tissa jumped onto the verandah, startling them all. 

Mrs Taylor quivered at the interruption. Bart released his wife and 
wheeled around. 

‘What the devil do you mean by bursting in on us like that!’ he said, 
glaring at him. ‘Where have you been all day?’ 

‘I couldn’t come before.’ Tissa was panting and his eyes darted 
wildly from face to face. His sarong was torn and smeared with mud. ‘I 
was hiding.’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘Last night, Bloodheart, I followed Daniel and some of the Caffres. 
They had a meeting in the forest with the Kandyans.’ 

‘You’re lying, Tissa.’ Bart sighed, he had expected this deceit. 

‘No, master, I’m not. I had to wait until nightfall to come down so 
Daniel wouldn’t know I’d seen him.’ 

‘I’m sure he’s speaking the truth,’ said Sarah quickly. ‘Percy’s 
always warned us about the Kandyans.’ 

‘He’s lying!’ Bart scowled. ‘Why should Daniel meet the 
Kandyans?’ 

T heard them talking. They have a plot to attack the mansion. I 
heard them say . . .” he paused to catch his breath, ‘. . . that Mr Van 
Dort had ordered it. He sent a letter.’ 

‘It’s ridiculous!’ Bart turned to his mother. ‘Have you ever heard 
such nonsense? Daniel can’t read. Why should Van Dort do that?’ 

Mrs Taylor’s frowned returned. ‘Nothing would surprise me about 
Van Dort. He’s vowed to take the mansion for himself.’ Her icy tone 
made Bart blink. 
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‘Besides how do you know Daniel can’t read?’ she continued. ‘That 
slave is capable of anything, good or bad.’ 

‘Mama!’ Sarah rose from her chair and took her mother’s hand. ‘I 
agree with you. Tissa isn’t in the habit of lying.’ Her eyes sparked 
defiantly. 

Bart sneered. ‘You can tell your husband when he comes so he’! 
have to go away again. That should please you!’ 

‘Bart!’ His mother’s voice checked his spite. ‘Listen to Tissa.’ 

‘Ican prove I’m not lying!’ Tissa’s eyes pleaded with Bart to believe 
him. ‘They have another meeting tonight. In the same place. Come 
with me, Bloodheart, and you’ll see for yourself.’ 

‘What a wonderful idea!’ Sarah clapped her hands enthusiastically. 
‘Do go, Bart. Ifhe’s lying, he wouldn’t suggest that, would he?’ 

Bart was puzzled by Sarah’s cooperation after he had just insulted 
her. He looked at his mother, wondering what to do. She nodded 
imperceptibly. 

‘All right,’ he said with resignation. ‘I’m going to call your bluff, 
Tissa. You can take me to this so-called meeting.’ He glared at Sarah 
and her smile of delight confused him even more. 

‘T’ll see you later, darling,’ he said to Jessica. 

‘Aren’t you taking your pistols?’ 

‘He won’t need them.’ Sarah was scornful. ‘Just a short walk in the 
forest.’ 

‘Yes, he will!’ Jessica rose from her seat and ran into the house. 
While she was gone, Bart helped himself to a glass of punch. He 
gulped it hurriedly. 

He was certain Tissa was bluffing and lying to protect himself. 
When it was obvious there was no meeting, he would try some other 
tale. Bart intended to teach the youth a lesson that he would never 
forget. That night, in the forest, would be the right time. 

He took the pistols from Jessica and stared at Tissa. He saw he hada 
knife. He grinned to himself at the sight of it. “Very well,’ he said, 
‘let’s go.’ 

He hugged Jessica, kissing her on her lips. He kissed his mother on 
her cheek. He ignored Sarah and stepped off the verandah into the 
night. ; 

‘Be careful,’ called his mother as she watched him anxiously. ‘I’m 
glad,’ she said turning and reaching for Jessica’s hand, ‘that he’s made 
it up with you at last.’ 

He strode rapidly from the mansion with Tissa running at his side. 

‘You'll see I speak the truth, Bloodheart. Near the falls. A secret 
glade by the river.’ 

‘The only secret we’ll find there is what I’ll do to you.’ He was 
annoyed by this episode. He did not believe Tissa and felt foolish at 
going solely to placate his mother and to prove Sarah was wrong in 
trusting the youth. 
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He let Tissa lead the way, keeping his eyeson his sarong because the 
moon’s pale glow was too faint to reveal the path. They climbed 
steadily without speaking for nearly an hour. The thought of possible 
danger did not occur to him. 

‘You lied, Tissa,’ he said, growing impatient as they neared the 
Kingdom Falls. “There’re no Caffres here.’ 

‘Soon, Bloodheart. Please don’t speak. They’ll hear you.’ 

‘There’s no meeting, Tissa. Why have you brought me here?’ He 
saw the youth’s fingers slip to the handle of his knife. 

‘Shh!’ Tissa said. ‘I hear something.’ He signalled Bart to halt. 

‘There’s nothing, you know that.’ Bart held his pistol ready to draw 
incase Tissa tried to attack him in the dark. 

‘We’re close to the clearing,’ Tissa said. ‘You can see thetrees.’ He 
raised his head to the sky. ‘They were here last night.’ 

‘They were, were they?’ Bart chuckled harshly. ‘Well, my boy, I 
think it’s time to deal with you.’ He gripped Tissa’s arm, twisting it 
behind his back. The knife fell tothe ground. 

‘Why have you got that knife out, eh? There’s no one here except 
me.’ Keeping Tissa’s arm pinned, he bent down and retrieved the 
knife from the path. He held it firmly and kneed Tissa in his backside 
to make him walk. 

‘Let’s go to the clearing, boy.’ 

‘No, Bloodheart!’ Tissa squeaked in despair. ‘Daniel, the 
Kandyans. . . they’ll come.’ 

‘You can’t fool me, Tissa. Not any.more.’ He pushed through the 
undergrowth, forcing Tissa to walk in front of him. 

The glade by the river was lit by the moon shining through the 
clearing of trees. The roar of the waterfall plunging into the river afew 
yards away was deafening. Bart grinned his approval. 

‘Lie down, boy,’ he said, pushing T issa to the ground and leaping 
on top of him so he would not wriggle away. He reached down and 
loosened the youth’s sarong, pulling it openuntil Tissa’s genitals were 
exposed in the moonlight. 

Tissa thrashed his legs but Bart had him pinioned so he could not 
move. 

‘This won’t take long,’ he said, raising the knife so it flashed in the 
moonlight where Tissa could see it. ‘If your knife’s sharp and the cut’s 
clean, I’ll have your balls off before you know it.’ His crazy laughter 
echoed across the glade. 

‘Then you'll not be able to pester Sarah or any woman again.’ 

‘No,’ Tissa shrieked. ‘No!’ 

It was too late. 
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CHAPTER THIRT Y-ONE 


‘Aren’t you frightened Bart won’t come back?’ Sarah’s voice grated 
on Jessica’s nerves as the two of them walked up the stairs together. 
‘Wouldn’t you be in a pickle then!’ 

Jessica bit back her retort but she could not control the flush of 
despair that stole across her cheeks. The light from the chandelier 
illuminated her embarrassment. Sarah laughed gloatingly. 

‘Oh yes,’ she said, ‘without Bart you won’t be so smug, will you? I 
wonder if mama would let you stay here. I doubt it.’ 

They reached the top of the staircase. Mrs Taylor had remained in 
the drawing-room, pretending to read. Jessica had sensed her 
mother-in-law was as worried as she was, and knew she wanted to be 
left alone. But she could not understand Sarah’s pleasure in goading 
her. 

‘If you don’t like me, Sarah,’ she said with a flash of insight, ‘why 
don’t you leave me alone?’ 

Sarah grinned her delight. ‘I will, quite alone! With Bart dead, 
you’ll have no one!” . : 

‘No one?’ Jessica paused on the landing and drew herself up. She 
was an inch shorter than Sarah and felt it. ‘I have Kate.’ 

‘Kate?’ Sarah scoffed. ‘Ranita, you mean. Mama won’t let you 
take her.’ 

‘I’m not going anywhere!’ The oddness of Sarah’s words alarmed 
her. ‘Why do you think Bart won’t come back?’ 

Sarah’s eyes glinted. ‘Anything can happen in the forest . . . the 
animals, the Kandyans.. .’ 

‘Stop it!’ She put her hands to her ears and backed away toward 
her bedroom door. She was startled by a touch on her arm and looked 
around. It was Malika offering her help. 

Jessica swallowed, feeling ashamed that she had allowed Sarah to 
humiliate her. She stared at her through a mist of tears. 

‘If Bart doesn’t come back,’ she said, ‘what about you? This 
mansion, the whole plantation, will be mine, for me and Kate. He 
made his will, he. . .’ She turned away as the horror of what she was 
contemplating overwhelmed her and the tears began to flow. Malika 
guided her gently into the chamber and closed the door. 

‘Mistress,’ Malika said, waiting until she sat on a chair. ‘You’ll 
wake the children. .’ 
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‘I’m sorry.’ Jessica wiped away her tears with the handkerchief 
Malika handed her. ‘It was foolish of me. It’s been a strain these past 
few weeks, what with Bart’s mood and Sarah’s unpleasantness.’ 

‘She’s jealous,’ said Malika. ‘Don’t let her get you down.’ 

‘Why should she be jealous of me?’ 

‘Because you’re everything she’s not. She’s an evil woman, 
Mistress.’ 

“You mustn’t say that, Malika. Sarah has her odd ways at times but 
she isn’t wicked.’ 

Malika pouted. ‘She’s no mother to her child.’ ~ 

Jessica was roused from her self-pity by the mention of the chil- 
dren. She carried a candlestick. into the dressing-room to look at 
them. The two babies were sleeping side by side in the cradle, their 
faces turned up to the light. 

She was impressed how alike they looked, like twins, both with the 
firm Taylor chin and the determined mouth of their grandmother. 
She loved them, both of them. 

There was a clatter on the verandah and she jumped with joy, 
clapping her hands together. ‘Bart is back,’ she said, running over to 
the looking-glass in the bedroom. ‘He mustn’t see me like this. He’ll 
know [ve been crying.’ 

Malika smiled and slipped from the room. 

Jessica waited. She longed to go down and greet Bart but she did 
not want Sarah to know she was so anxious. She composed herself, 
glad he had returned and praying that he was still in a good humour. 

She knew it was wrong for her to feel so passionate about hint. She 
had struggled nightly with her desire for him while he lay on the 
floor instead of in their bed. She had to fight her frustration as his 
madness kept her at bay. She had been so confused by his suspicions. 
What a relief now it had ended. Tonight. . . 

She took a deep breath and counted, expecting that when she 
reached ten, the door would burst open and in he would stride, take 
her in his arms and proclaim, ‘I love you.’ 

‘Jessica!’ The door opened and Charlotte Taylor swept in, holding 
out her arms. ‘Oh my darling!’ 

‘What’s wrong?’ Her heart lurched at the sight of Mrs Taylor’s 
flushed cheeks and wild eyes. ‘Where’s Bart?’ Had Sarah’s dreadful 
prophecy come true, she wondered. 

Mrs Taylor was hugging her. She glanced over her mother-in- 
law’s shoulder and saw Captain Pringle standing in the doorway. 

‘Don’t be alarmed, Jessica,’ he said. Sarah was standing behind 
him. 

‘I’m not.’ She pulled herself from Mrs Taylor’s embrace and 
walked toward the door. She was calm, ready for the worst. ‘What 
has happened to Bart, Captain? You must tell me.’ She glimpsed 
Sarah smirking at her anguish. 
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‘We don’t know.’ Captain Pringle frowned, choosing his words 
carefully. ‘Dashed nuisance he’s not here.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ 

‘We have information that the Kandyans are preparing some sort 
of demonstration. I’ve only got two men with me. If Bart was here, 
he and I could protect you all while my men go for reinforcements.’ 

‘Demonstration? Do you mean an attack?’ She stiffened. ‘No, 
Captain, the Kandyans wouldn’t do that. It’s not their nature. They 
know the British would retaliate.’ 

‘This is a rebel group of marauders, Jessica. They’ve been encour- 
aged to harass Bart by someone in Galle.’ 

‘Mr Van Dort?’ 

“Yes, Mrs Taylor. Our agent says he’s hired them to frighten Bart 
into leaving the plantation.’ 

Sarah gasped. ‘So Tissa was telling the truth when he told Bart 
about a gathering of Kandyans by the falls?’ 

“You said you believed him!’ Jessica was puzzled. ‘It was you who 
encouraged Tissa to take Bart there. If you hadn’t done that, he’d be 
here now. What will happen to him?’ 

‘He isn’t called Bloodheart for nothing, Jessica.’ Captain Pringle 
tried to sound reassuring. ‘He’ll be all right. So will you. Just stay in 
the house. Is there anyone here you can trust?’ 

‘The house servants, of course. I don’t know about the Caffres.’ 
Jessica looked at Sarah. She was clinging to the tail of her husband’s 
tunic, fear bright in her eyes. 

He turned on her crossly. ‘Nothing will happen, Sarah! Just some 
noisy natives. They’ll head back to the hills as soon as they see the 
army here.’ 

‘What army? There’s only you!’ Sarah pawed at him. ‘I don’t want 
to die, Percy.’ 

He hugged her briefly and handed her to Mrs Taylor. ‘Look after 
her, please. Take her to your chamber. I’ll check the defences.’ 

‘Defences!’ Mrs Taylor was aghast. ‘We don’t have any.’ 

‘Go to your chamber, Mama. Look after Sarah.’ Jessica smiled 
ruefully at the captain. ‘If there’s anything I can do, tell me,’ she 
said, feeling brave for Bart’s sake. 

‘Round up the servants. Get them all inside the house and keep 
them in the drawing-room. Make sure all the windows and doors are 
securely locked. Are there any weapons here?’ 

‘Bart took his pistols,’ she exclaimed with horror. ‘I gave them to 
him myself.’ 

‘Good girl,’ he said and his remark soothed her anxiety. ‘He’ll be 
all right ifhe meets the Kandyans. They won’t expect resistance.’ 

She followed him down the stairs while Sarah and Mrs Taylor 
hurried to barracade themselves in her chamber. ‘Shall I send Daisy 
to stay with the children? Malika will be scared by herself.’ 
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‘Yes, of course.’ There was the sound of heavy footsteps on the 
verandah. The captain pushed her behind him. ‘Who’s there?’ he 
shouted through the closed front door. 

‘Corporal Burley, sir.’ 

‘It’s one of my men. I sent him to the stockade to alert Mr De 
Silva.” He opened the door. ‘What is it, Corporal?’ 

The man was panting. He did not see Jessica standing in the 
shadows. ‘Bloody murder, sir!’ He held up his hands. Jessica gasped 
when she saw they were covered with blood. 

‘The Caffres have gone. They left one that’s pregnant with her 
throat slit. Mr De Silva’s chopped up into so many pieces you can 
only tell its him because the flesh is yellow not black . . .’ 

Jessica screamed. 


‘No!’ Tissa shrieked, staring at the Caffre creeping up behind 
Bloodheart. 

The blow that struck the back of Bloodheart’s head sent him 
reeling forward, sprawling over Tissa’s body. The knife dropped 
from his grasp. He cursed and struggled to rise. Another blow from 
the stone in Daniel’s hand smashed into his skull. He fell uncon- 
scious without a whimper. 

Daniel dragged Tissa away from Bloodheart, laughing evilly. 
Tissa glanced around the glade. Caffres were emerging from the 
forest on all sides and torches were lit as they circled the clearing. He 
saw how hopelessly he and Bart were trapped. There were other men 
with them, Kandyans from the mountains, armed with swords. 

Daniel slapped his face and pulled him to his feet. Tissa blinked 
with shock. ‘Here,’ he said, thrusting a whip at him. ‘Lash him!’ 

In his confusion, Tissa took the whip. 

‘Let yuh master feel you payin’ him back, Tissa. He was going to 
geld you. You're lucky we rescued you, boy!’ 

Tissa snapped the whip in the air, getting its feel. He swung 
around suddenly and drove the lash at Daniel. ‘Do what you like,’ he 
shouted. ‘I’m not touching Bloodheart!’ 

The thong cut across Daniel’s cheek before a Caffe lunged at him 
and rolled him to the ground. 

‘Ain’t that remarkable?’ said Daniel, stroking his cheek and 
smearing the blood across his face. ‘The little coolie loves his 
master.” He strolled over to Tissa and kicked him in his crotch. 

The pain made him gasp for breath. 

‘He was going to cut you there, boy, don’t you understand?’ 

Tissa forced a smile. ‘You don’t understand,’ he gasped. 
‘Bloodheart is my master, same as he’s yours. My fate is not in my 
hands.’ 

‘By the devil, it ain’t!? Daniel said, using Bart’s oath with relish. 
‘I’m the one you have to answer to now ’ 
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‘Let me have him.’ Tissa glanced up and saw Idris bending over 
him, her eyes gleaming. ‘His liver goan taste good.’ 

Daniel brushed her aside. ‘Later.’ He turned to Beta. ‘Is Bloodheart 
conscious yet?’ 

The Caffre knelt over him, shaking him by his shouider. Biood 
oozed from the blow at the back of his head. 

‘I dunno,’ he said, letting him fall back limply, face down to the 
ground. He removed the two pistols from his waist band and brought 
them for Daniel. Idris took them both. 

‘This’ll rouse him,’ said Daniel, snapping the whip into Bart’s 
buttocks. The hard leather tongue tore a strip out of his breeches. 

He flogged him skilfully, each stroke cutting a new stripe across his 
back from his buttocks to his shoulders. His shirt and breeches were in 
shreds, sopping with blood and bits of flesh. 

Tissa struggled on the ground under the weight of the Caffre sitting 
on him. ‘You’! kill him,’ he shrieked. ‘Don’t kill Bloodheart!’ 

Daniel paused. ‘Why not, little Tissa? I’1l be paid in gold when Van 
Dort hears of this. He’ll give us passage so we can return to Africa.’ 

‘Van Dort?’ Tissa spat. ‘You can’t trust him!’ 

The whip cracked under his nose and the lash curled around his 
neck, cutting a gash that bled from his ear, across his chest to his 
breast. 

He gulped and shouted in Sinhala at the Kandyans who were clus- 
tering around, gawking at Daniel’s dexterity with the whip. He spoke 
to them rapidly, mocking them for dealing with a Caffre. 

He was one of them, he said. Didn’t they know there was gold 
buried in the slave quarters. Had Daniel told them that? 

‘Enough!’ The leader of the Kandyans, a tall warrior arrayed in a 
tunic of white and gold, emerged from the darkness at the edge of the 
circle of light thrown by the Caffres’ torches. 

When Daniel did not stop thrashing Bart, the Kandyan made a 
slight signal to two of his men. They leaped across the clearing before 
the Caffres knew what was happening. One seized Daniel’s arm and 
the other snatched away the whip. 

Daniel hurled them aside and glared at the Kandyan. ‘What did the 
boy tell you? It’s lie!’ 

‘Matters not.’ The Kandyan jerked his head at his men. ‘Come, we 
go for the women.’ 

‘What about him?’ Daniel pointed at Bart. 

The Kandyan drew his sword and strode over to Bart, raising it in 
the air. The Caffres held their breath, eyes on the sword, waiting for it 
to slice off Bloodheart’s head. 

Tissa felt the Caffire sitting on him release his hold. He struck himin 
thecrotch withhis fist and wriggled out ofhis grasp, leaving his sarong 
behind. He flung himself on top of Bloodheart, rolling his body aside 
as the sword cleaved the air. 
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The blade sliced into his hand, chopping off the ends of his fingers 
and sinking into the earth. 

The Kandyan removed the sword from the mud and frowned. 
‘You are brave,’ he said, eyeing Tissa. ‘But it is a mistake to defend 
a white man. He is your natural enemy.’ 

‘This one is my friend.’ Tissa spoke quietly to keep back his tears. 
T cannot betray my friend.’ 

‘Come!’ The Kandyan turned with a swagger and beckoned his 
men. ‘Leave them,’ he said to Daniel. ‘We’ll take them when we 
return. Unless the leopards get them first . . .” 

Tissa lay still, not daring to raise his eyes as the Caffres and the 
Kandyans plunged into the undergrowth. They took the flambeaux 
with them. Soon the only sound was the rush of the waterfall and the 
warble of insects in the forest night. 

Tissa rolled from Bart’s body onto the ground beside him. He 
peered around and sniffed the air cautiously for the scent of Caffres. 

‘Have they gone?’ 

Bloodheart’s whisper startled him. He reached out to keep him 
quiet and winced at the pain where the stump of his fingers brushed 
against Bart’s shoulder. He almost fainted and had to breathe deeply, 
soundlessly, to control the agony that throbbed up his arm. 

He knew why the Kandyans had left them. Where could they go? 
If they hid in the bush, their blood would leave a trail. They were too 
weak to walk far before the Kandyans returned from plundering the 
mansion. 

Tissa could hear nothing above the surging roar of the river and 
the ringing of pain in his ears. He summoned a reserve of strength 
and raised his head, gazing at the darkness again. 

‘I think they’ve gone, Bloodheart,’ he said. ‘Can you move?’ 

‘Of course I can, you cocky bugger. Just stop rolling on me. Damn 
cuts hurt.’ 

Tissa was puzzled that he did not sound dispirited. ‘He was trying 
to chop off your head. I saved you.’ 

‘I know that! Now we’ve got to save them at the mansion.’ 

Tissa’s heart leaped. ‘We can’t,’ he said sorrowfully. ‘We’re both 
wounded. We can’t walk there in time and warn them.’ 

‘Is there a quicker trail through the bush?’ 

‘No.’ Tissa was troubled by Bart’s optimism. ‘You’re shocked, 
Bloodheart. Your head’s bleeding. Lie still.’ 

‘For what? So they can come back and finish the job? Show me 
your hand.’ He took Tissa’s wrist and inspected the gushing of blood 
from his knuckles. ‘Hurts, eh?’ 

Tissa nodded, unable to speak. The relief that he felt at 
Bloodheart’s touch drove away his despair. ‘What are you ... 
doing?’ He watched Bloodheart rip off strips of shirt from his chest. 
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‘A tourniquet. Stop the blood loss.’ He was in a daze as Bloodheart 
bound his wrist. 

‘To think I was going to lop off your ballocks,’ Bart said grimly. 
‘Now I’m bandaging your arm. You spoke the-truth, afterall...’ - 

He raised his eyes to Bart in the silence. He frowned. ‘I always do, 
Bloodheart. I didn’t lie with your wife. Never.’ 

‘Go on!’ Bart tightened the bandage and he grimaced at the pain. 

‘It was Sarah who made me do that thing to her. Before she 
married Captain Pringle. Her baby is mine.’ 

‘Garth?’ 

‘No, Ranita. . . Kate. I switched them. I didn’t know that Mr Van 
Dort was not Jessica’s father. I expected everyone to think the baby’s 
colour was from her burgher blood. Sarah said you would kill me if 
you knew.’ 

Bloodheart patted his shoulder. ‘So Garth’s my son?’ 

Tissa nodded. ‘I’m sorry, Bl -’ 

‘Forget that now, Tissa. We must think how we can warn them 
before it’s too late.’ 

‘I’m going to die, Bloodheart.’ 

‘Not if I can help it. Where’s your sarong?’ 

Tissa was weak. He tried to concentrate. ‘Over there.’ 

‘Get it. You can move. I’ll make a.sling for your hand.’ 

He rose gingerly to his feet, his mind soaring with a numbing 
mixture of pain and happiness. He was lightheaded after his confes- 
sion, and loved Bloodheart even more for his casual dismissal of what 
had caused him so much anguish. 

He saw the sarong dimly in the glow of the moon and stooped to 
pick it up. He tugged, but it would not move. He peered at it again 
and realised that there was a foot, a black foot, holding it to the 
ground. 

‘Bloodheart!’ he shouted as he pitched forward, ramming his 
shoulder into the crotch of the Caffre who stood over him. 

The Caffre grunted, staggered, and toppled backward. Tissa 
groped with his good hand. The Caffre was naked, covered in grease. 

Frantically, Tissa tried to grab hold of him before he recovered his 
balance. His hand closed over the Caffre’s penis and he pulled, the 
pain in his injured hand forcing him to hold on. Ifhe let go, he would 
be dead. 

The Caffre howled with pain and brought up his knee to knock 
Tissa away. He took the blow in his chest and lowered his mouth to 
the Caffre’s crotch before the Negro could seize him. 

He bit hard into the man’s penis, tearing at the flesh, shaking his 
head from side to side like a dog with a bone. The Negro yelled for 
help. 

There were two of them. The other ran for Bloodheart. 

Bart saw him coming and withdrew the knife concealed in his 
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boot. He crouched down. The knife lay in his palm and he held it 
steady as the Caffre leaped. He felt the blacte enter the Caffre’s body, 
driven deeper by the weight of his attacker. 

He pushed the Caffre away, clutching the knife handle. It sprang 
out, followed by a spurt of blood. The Negro croaked and collapsed 
in the grass. 

Tissa’s jaws bit through the flesh and a lump from the Caffre’s 
penis filled his mouth. He scrambled away, spitting it out. Before he 
could rise to his feet, the Negro fell on him, his hands reaching for 
his neck. 

Tissa wriggled out of his grasp as the grease from the man’s body 
made him slippery too. The Negro caught his ankles. He lifted ‘Tissa 
so he was upside down with his wounded hand dragging through the 
grass. He rushed to the river bank hauling Tissa behind him, 
shrieking as he ran. 

‘Bloodheart . . ” gasped Tissa, feeling his strength ebb away. He 
tried to shout but no sound came. The pain was smothering him. 

He was being raised into the air above the Caffre’s head. He 
struggled weakly. The Negro had one hand on his neck and the other 
on his ballocks. He knew he was going to hurtle down to his death on 
the rocks in the river below. 

The Caffre grunted, hovered, then slid slowly to the ground, 
Bart’s knife in his side. Tissa tumbled on top of him. 

Bloodheart’s hands reached to hold him but he slipped out of his 
grasp because of the grease. He rolled over the edge of the cliff and 
plunged down into the pool far below at the foot of the waterfall. 

‘Tissa!’ He heard Bloodheart shout as he fell and the water 
claimed his frail, pain-racked body in its race. ‘Tissa. . .’ 

He sighed and closed his eyes, at peace at last as the strong arms of 
the river bore him to nirvana. 
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CHAPTER THIRTY-TWO 


Captain Pringle, never a man given to frivolity, looked graver than 
usual. Jessica knew. ‘It’s worse than you said, isn’t it, Percy?’ 

She drew him away from the door into the depths of the drawing- 
room. Corporal Burley and the soldier with him took up defensive 
positions on the verandah. Captain Pringle seemed to be considering 
how to reply. 

‘Don’t spare me, Percy,’ she said. I am not Sarah. I shot a Caffire 
once. I can do so again.’ 

‘T’m sure you’re brave, Jessica. Unfortunately, we have no extra 
guns.’ He kissed her cheek and stood back with a sigh. ‘If the slaves 
have joined the Kandyans it could be dangerous. We shall repel 
them, of course, don’t worry.’ He glanced up to the ceiling. 

Jessica wondered if he was thinking of Sarah upstairs or making a 
silent prayer to the heavens. He turned abruptly and strode out onto 
the verandah. 

She signalled to Nimal to shut the door, then sent him out the back 
way to rouse Mammy and the girls. Jagath, the other houseboy, 
checked that all the windows were fastened. 

She paced the length of the drawing-room while she waited for 
Mammy, willing herself to be calm and dauntless so the slaves would 
not smell her fear and then panic. She prayed she would not show 
Sarah’s cowardice. 

‘Oh my Lawd!’ grumbled Mammy as she puffied and waddled into 
the drawing-room. ‘Poor Lilac! Dead with her belly full for the 
half-breed buckra.’ 

Mammy’s bawdy disrespect roused her and she rushed over to 
embrace the cook. ‘Mammy,’ she said, ‘what are we to -’ 

She froze with horror when she saw the Caffres standing behind 
Mammy. They shuffled into the drawing-room, looking incongru- 
ous in their breech cloths amidst the splendour of the elegant furni- 
ture, brocade upholstery and velvet curtains. 

Jessica’s hope wilted but she put on a brave face. ‘Who are these 
men, Mammy?’ 

‘Lawd, Mistress, Nimal done say bring de slaves. We here.’ 

‘Daniel an’ de oders run.’ 

Jessica looked at the Caffire who had spoken. ‘Delta?’ She recog- 
nised the garden boy. ‘Who are these?’ She gestured at the others; 
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they were gazing around the room speechless with awe. 

‘Mark and John,’ said Delta. ‘Dey fish’mens.’ He pulled a youth out 
from behind Mammy’s skirts where he was trying to hide. ‘Dis 
Romulus. We stayin’.’ 

‘No women?’ 

‘My two here,’ said Mammy. ‘Daisy an’ Little ain’t foolish like de 
oders. Maybe Sally hidin’, she too full to run.’ 

Jessica looked atthesad band. As wellasthesix Caffires there were the 
two native chamber maids and Nimal and Jagath. She sent Daisy and 
Nimal upstairs to keep Malika company and look after the children. 

‘Do you know what Daniel’s going todo, Mammy?’ she asked help- 
lessly. 

‘He do not’in’, Mistress Jessica!’ Mammy settled herself on the 
couch, taking advantage of being invited into the parlour. Delta, feel- 
ing more familiar in the surroundings than the others because he 
worked in the garden, not the fields, was showing the Caffres around 
the room under the watchful gaze of Jagath. 

‘De Kaffirs run’way, dat all. Massa hunt dem wid dogs, string dem 
up an’ lash dem.’ 

‘It’s more than that, Mammy. The Kandyans are coming to attack 


us.’ 


‘Whoo!’ Mammy threw up her hands in mock despair. ‘Ain’t no 
coolie in dress an’ earrings go’n fright’ me.’ 

There was a rap on the door. Jagath hastened to open it while the 
others eyed the door anxiously. Jessica followed him and put her hand 
on his shoulder to restrain him. 

‘Who’s there?’ she called. 

‘Me.’ 

Reassured by Captain Pringle’s voice, she stood aside for Jagath to 
open up. The captain popped his head around the door. 

‘Are you all right in here?” 

‘Yes. Why don’t you stay in here with us?’ 

He shook his head. ‘There’s a light on the path. They’re coming but 
they don’tknow we’rereadyforthem. We’re going tofire some shots so 
there’ll be scared off. Don’t worry. Everything will be all right.’ He 
nodded at her and was gone. Jagath bolted the door. 

They waited in silence, staring at each other. The candles in two 
small crystal candelabra were burning low, their flames reflected in the 
glass droplets that hung from the candle holders. 

Jessica sat on the couch with Mammy and watched the flames ner- 
vously. The Caffires squatted on the floor while Jagath comforted the 
two girls. There was a hushas if they were all holding their breath. 

The first report of a rifle made her jump. She reached for Mammy’s 
hand. More shots rang out, followed by a volley and then. . . silence. 

‘If only we knewwhat was happening,’ said Jessica. 

‘Halt in the name of the King!’ 
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‘That’s Captain Percy,’ said Mammy proudly. ‘Hear him tell dem 
coolies.’ 

‘Shh? Jessica pulled her hand free and warmed her with her finger 
on her mouth to stop speaking. 

‘I order you to disperse,’ Captain Prin gle shouted, ‘or my men will 
fire. I will count to ten. One... two... three...’ 

‘He’s bluffing,’ whispered Jessica as his voice reverbe rated in the 
tense silence of the drawing room. ‘He’s only got two soldiers.’ 

‘Three... four...’ There was the crack of a shot being fired anda 
ball landed with a thud into the wood of the window shutter. 

‘They’re firing at us, Captain!’ Corporal Burley’s voice sounded 
offended. 

‘Five... six... Hold your fire, Corporal. They couldn’t hit an 
elephant at ten paces. Sev - Aagh!’ Captain Pringle uttered his last 
gasp as a Kandyan shot him in his chest. 

Inside the house they heard his body slump against the door and 
slide to the deck of the verandah. 

There was a crash at the back of the mansion. ‘The door!’ cried 
Jessica in alarm. ‘Didn’t you close it, Jagath?” 

Hollow laughter shattered the stillness of the room. ‘No, he 
didn’t.’ 

Jessica raised her eyes slowly as a frisson of fear set her trembling. 
She searched the blank faces that stared at her, looking for the 
speaker. Blood drained from her cheeks. Slowly, she turned toward 
the doorway and saw a tall Negro emerging from the shadows. He 
was grinning evilly. 

‘You should take better care of yuh mistress,’ the Negro said in a 
mocking voice. The Caffres flinched and some dived behind the 
curtains to hide. 

‘Daniel . . .’ Jessica’s voice dried and the name stuck in her throat 
as she gaped at him. He wasalone, clothed only ina breech cloth. His 
face was smeared with blood and his body, in the flickering candle- 
light, seemed massive as he loomed over her. 

She swallowed her fear. ‘Where’s my husband?’ 

‘Bloodheart?’? He laughed. ‘He’s not a man for you, Jess.’ He 
reached over the back of the couch and grabbed her arm. ‘You’re 
coming with me.’ 

‘No, she ain’t.” Manimy rolled off the couch and pitched her 
weight against him, pummelling him with her fists. 

Daniel stepped aside and Mammy’s momentum carried her to the 
floor. He unleashed the whip he carried under hisarmand slashed it 
across the the room at the Caffres. It caught a figurine on the mantle- 
shelf and sent it crashing to the carpet. The slaves cowered. 

Jessica struggled to break away from Daniel’s grip as he dragged 
her from the room. None of the slaves moved to help her except for 
Jagath who tried to take the whip from his hand. 
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Daniel kicked him in his sarong and he fell to the floor with a 
groan, clutching his crotch. 

‘Let me go!’ Jessica cried, trying to gain a foothold so she could 
stop him pulling her, like a sack of rice, across the polished floor. 
‘Help! Help!’ 

‘You should thank me, Jess,’ he said. ‘I’m leaving the others to the 
Kandyans. They’ll have their heads chopped off and their brains 
bashed in.’ He pulled her over the thresh: Id of the back door, heed- 
less of her attempts to resist him. 

‘Stand up, you can walk now.’ 

‘Where... where are you taking me?’ She heard the sounds of 
battle being waged at the front of the house. The attackers had not 
realised that there were only two soldiers defending the mansion. 

‘You'll see,’ he said. He rushed her through the flower garden. 

For a moment, she imagined he was rescuing her from the turmoil 
that was breaking out behind them. Her hopes were dashed when he 
pulled her past the abandoned stockade and across the lawn where it 
extended down to the river. He flung her to the ground and fell on 
her. 

‘I’ve waited for this moment since you shot my brother,’ he said 
savagely. ‘Now I take you and I take my revenge.’ He slapped her 
face when she tried to speak. 

The pain stunned her. She quaked with terror as his hand pulled 
at her corsage and ripped her dress asunder. He tore at her petticoats 
with one hand, holding her down by her throat with the other. 

Above her, beyond him, she could see the moon suspended in a 
cloudless, star bright sky. From behind, in the distance, she heard 
the bloodthirsty shouts of the Kandyans as they advanced on the 
mansion. 

Jessica was naked. She shivered with shame as his eyes raked‘her 
body. He pulled offhis breech cloth. She saw him silhouetted against 
the moon as he climbed astride her. 

Atrickle of liquid flame stung her breasts and seeped down to her 
navel, rushing between her legs. Daniel held his penis over her, 
laughing madly. The smell of his urine made her heave. 

He thrust himself onto her, gnawing at her throat with his teeth 
and pressing himself against her wet body. His fingers prised her 
open. 

She screamed as he rammed into her. 


‘I thought .. . I was. . . dead,’ gasped Tissa as he staggered up the 
river bank, supported by Bloodheart. 

‘So did I,’ panted Bart. ‘I saved you in time.’ He drew deep 
breaths and encouraged Tissa to do the same. They were both 
drained of energy and shivered with the cold after their long swim. 

When Tissa had fallen in the river, Bart shed his boots and dived 
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after him. He caught his head as he was going under and held him 
above the water until he revived. The river pulled them downstream 
in its strong current and together they managed to breast the rapids 
and float down to the calmer reaches below the mansion. 

‘Can you walk?’ said Bart. He was peering through the trees at the 
house. Shots were being fired and he heard the shouts of the 
Kandyans. 

‘What are you going to do?” 

‘I’m not sure.’ He pulled his ear lobe anxiously, squeezing it as he 
tried to think. Alone they were powerless to do anything. 

‘The natives in the settlement, will they help us?’ 

Tissa shook his head doubtfully. A bellow resounded in the night, 
followed by another loud trumpeting. ‘That’s Raja!’ exclaimed 
Tissa. ‘He’s disturbed by the noise at the house.’ 

‘Can you ride him?’ 

slat litnyen 

The elephant was shackled by two strong chains running from his 
legs to the trunk of a mango tree. He was swaying his head and 
waving his trunk, braying lustily. His ears flapped as they neared 
him. There was no one else there. The noise of the attack had scared 
the mahout into running away. 

‘Keep back,’ said Tissa, holding his wounded hand across his 
chest. ‘He’ll calm down when he knows me.’ He approached from 
the front, calling the elephant’s name softly and murmuring greet- 
ings in the language of the mahouts that elephants are supposed to 
understand. 

Gradually, Raja stopped limbering backward and forward and 
Tissa signalled to Bart to unfasten the chains. He crooned into the 
elephant’s ear and the beast kneeled. Bart helped Tissa onto his back 
and climbed up behind him. 

‘To the mansion!’ Bart ordered, wondering what he could do to 
stop the attack without a weapon and only a naked boy on the back of 
an elephant to help. 

The elephant lumbered off at an amazing speed. Bart clutched his 
neck with his arms around Tissa to stop them both falling. Tissa 
tried to steer him. 

‘He won’t go where I tell him,’ he cried with alarm. 

From the back of the elephant, as it lurched wildly along, Bart saw 
the outline of the house in the moonlight. It was in darkness. The 
firing had ceased. The only sign of people were the flambeaux 
burning by the slave stockade where a group of men seemed to be 
deciding what to do next. 

‘Can’t you get him to the stockade? We could break them up.’ 

‘No!’ Tissa was in despair. ‘He’s out of control. I don’t know 
what’s happened to him.’ 

The elephant bore them away from the stockade and onto the lawn 
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close to it. ‘He’s making for the river,’ said Tissa. Then abruptly the 
elephant halted. 

Bart was pitched into Tissa and they both tumbled over the 
elephant’s head to the ground in front of his feet. Bart crawled on top 
of Tissa to shield him as the elephant’s foot poised above him. 

‘Raja!’ he shouted, praying. 

The elephant stepped with care over them both andthrust his trunk 
out like alance. Tissa, who was smarting with pain where he had fallen 
on his damaged hand, whispered to Bart with awe. ‘Watch Raja.’ 

The elephant trumpeted and charged. In the faint glow from the 
moon, a figure sprang out of the grass where the lawn dipped down 
to the river. It was Daniel. 

He appeared undaunted. He stood naked in front of the great ele- 
phant, clucking at him in the sound he had heard the mahouts use. 

‘Raja will kill him,’ breathed Tissa. ‘He remembers. . .’ 

Daniel waited without flinching, ready to leap. Raja reached for 
him with his trunk. Daniel embraced him, grasping hold of the trunk 
and swinging himself with the agility of a monkey onto the 
elephant’s broad shoulders. 

‘Hah!’ he shouted in triumph, glaring in the darkness at Tissa and 
Bart. 

Raja waited until Daniel was firmly astride his shoulders. He 
trumpeted once, a loud bellow that resounded across the lawn to the 
mansion, chilling the souls of those who heard it. Slowly he dropped 
his head so Daniel fell forward. He raised it and Daniel slipped back. 
Then he jerked his head again and Daniel sailed over his shoulders 
and landed on the grass. 

He struggled to his feet but the elephant’s trunk slapped him 
down. He wriggled away. Raja lowered his head, pinning him to the 
ground. Slowly, almost gently, with a great sigh, the elephant 
pressed down and crushed Daniel’s chest until it exploded in a 
bloody mess of flesh and bone. 


Batters? 

The faint cry roused him. Behind, a fire lit up the sky. Tissa ran 
across to Raja. 

The elephant was calm now. He nuzzled Tissa and picked him up 
with his trunk, swinging him onto his back. Without waiting for the 
command, he lumbered across the lawn toward the house. 

Bart stared after him, stunned by the sight of flames licking the 
verandah of the mansion. 

‘Bart...’ 

His flesh shivered at the sound. He turned to the river bank and 
peered into the darkness. He stepped over Daniel’s broken body. A 
hand reached for his foot, clinging to his ankle. He crouched down 
and saw Jessica. He gathered her quickly into his arms. 
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‘My love,’ he said, smoothing her hair with his hand. He kissed 
her forehead but she pushed him away. 

‘The river,’ she sobbed. ‘Carry me there.’ 

He lifted her tenderly and bore her to the water’s edge. He saw her 
face streaked with mud and tears, her frail body smeared with 
Daniel’s blood and the filth of the lawn. She was quivering, sobbing 
soundlessly. Her hand held the back of his neck. 

He dared not ask what had happened. A great sorrow filled his 
heart for the happiness they had missed. ‘Please, Jessica,’ he said, 
‘don’t die.’ He stood with her at the water’s edge, watching her 
lovingly. 

His words seemed to revive her. ‘Bathe me,’ she whimpered. 
‘Cleanse me.’ 

He waked into the river until it reached his waist. Gingerly, he 
lowered her body into it, feeling her stiffen as the coldness of the 
water washed around her. He turned her so she was facing upstream 
and the water flowed into her, spreading her legs apart. 

She held her breath and plunged her head under water. When she 
did not immediately raise herself, he pulled her up rapidly. 

‘The children?’ he asked, as the flames from the burning mansion 
cast their glow down to the river’s edge. 

‘The children .. .” she repeated, bewildered. ‘Ours?’ 

‘Garth is ours,’ said Bart, wondering if she understood. ‘Ranita is 
Sarah’s.’ 

She smiled. 


Tissa bounced on Raja’s shoulders as the elephant bowled across the 
lawn toward the Kandyans clustered outside the burning verandah. 
They were waiting for those inside the house to come rushing out so 
they could decapitate them. 

Tissa drove Raja straight into the group. Two of them fell in the 
tush to escape and they were trampled to death under the elephant’s 
huge feet. The others scattered. 

Tissa sought the leader. He saw his golden tunic glittering in the 
firelight as he took refuge behind a bougainvillaea bush. He prodded 
Raja toward him. The elephant reached out his trunk and plucked 
the Kandyan from the ground. He hoisted him up above his head. 

Tissa edged Raja toward the fire, enjoying the fear in the man’s 
eyes as he approached the flames. He gave the command and Raja 
released the rebel, tossing him onto the blazing verandah. 

The flames brought natives running from the settlement. In the 
confusion, the Kandyans fled to the forest. The Caffres milled 
around uncertain what to do without Daniel. 

Tissa saw Mammy emerge from the back of the house, shepherding 
the house slaves in front of her. Nimal followed, supporting Sarah 
and Mistress Taylor. Malika was weeping as Daisy held her. 
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‘Get buckets,’ Tissa shouted in Sinhala as Raja halted. ‘Make a 
line down to the river to collect water to throw on the fire.” __ 

Nimal and Jagath raced to the kitchen, followed by Romulus. 
They returned with pails, pots, saucepans, water jugs, anything they 
could find. The natives formed a human chain to the river and 
passed the containers down to be filled. 

The activity roused Mrs Taylor and she left Sarah’s side to join in. 
Malika crouched with Mammy in the grass, weeping bitterly. 

Tissa saw her and his heart stopped. He leaned down from Raja’s 
back and shouted: ‘Where are the children?’ 

Mammy looked up at him, tears streaming down her cheeks. ‘In 
dere,’ she said, pointing at the house. 

Tissa’s arm was numb and his back felt like a festering sore. 
Willpower alone kept him on Raja’s back. He edged the elephant 
closer to the fire but the animal was reluctant to go near. 

If the window of the nursery was open .. . if his fingers weren’t 
severed ... if he had the strength ... he could jump from the 
elephant’s back onto the roof of the verandah and climb in through 
the window. He gazed helplessly. 

Below him, Nimal and Jagath were throwing water on the flames 
but their attempts to douse the fire were futile. 

‘My God,’ cried Tissa with despair. ‘Ranita. . . Garth!’ 

Suddenly, the nursery window was thrust open. The wooden 
shutters clattered against the wall of the house. 

Sarah’s face appeared above the flames leaping up from the veran- 
dah. Behind her the fire was raging on the landing of the house. She 
had thrown water over herself and dashed in through the back door 
and up the staircase through the flames. Her face was smirched with 
ash but her eyes gleamed triumphantly. 

She looked down at the crowd in the garden and across at Tissa 
who was only a few feet away on the elephant’s back. ‘What shall 
I do?’ 

‘Can you carry them downstairs?’ 

‘No,’ she cried. “The flames. My dress is burned already.’ 

Tissa looked around for help. Mammy pulled herself to her feet 
and waddled over to Mark and John in the water chain. They lis- 
tened to her and ran off immediately to the storeshed at the back of 
the house. 

‘Please hurry!’ shouted Sarah. 

‘Have you got the children?’ 

BYes.? 

Tissa pointed to the corner of the house. ‘Go to the side window at 
the end, away from the flames.’ 

He guided Raja there and waited while Sarah opened the window 
and leaned out. Mark and John unrolled a fishing net. Romulus and 
other Caffres grouped around and held the net taut between them. 
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‘Throw out the children one by one,’ Tissa shouted. ‘They’ll 
catch them in the net.’ 

He saw Sarah swallow her fear. He loved her then. Ranita, their 
daughter, in pink, dropped out of the window first. She landed on a 
pillow in the net and Mammy scooped her to her bosom. Garth 
followed. He was caught safely and Mistress Taylor hugged him to 
her breast. 

‘Now you,’ called Tissa. The group widened so there was a larger 
area of net to catch her. Sarah recoiled from the window in panic. 
“You can do it!’ he shouted. 

She disappeared. They waited. 

‘Sarah!’ He stood on the elephant’s back to peer in through the 
window. He saw her sitting on the bed, tears streaming down her 
cheeks. The fire was licking at the muslin curtains around the bed. 
Her hair was like a flame, its copper sheen aglow in the blaze. 

‘Sarah!’ he called again, holding out his arms as he balanced on 
Raja’s shoulders. 

She raised her eyes and stared at him and then beyond him into the 
night. She smiled. She rose to her feet and moved with slow delibera- 
tion across the floorboards toward the window. 

There was a creaking sound of rafters cracking. In a blaze of sparks 
and fire, the floor slowly opened. Sarah slipped from sight, plunging 
into the flames leaping up from the drawing-room below. 

Tissa turned away, glancing across the lawn to where Sarah had 
looked. There, with their faces lit by the flames that were consuming 
their dream, Bloodheart walked toward the mansion carrying Jessica 
lovingly in his arms. 
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‘The incident at Bloodheart’s Plantation served as a catalyst for 
British retaliation. When it was followed by an incursion into British 
territory by the King’s forces at the Sabaragamuva border, Governor 
Brownrigg declared war. 

‘It was over in forty days. In March 1815, the Kingdom of Kandy, 
and thus the whole of Ceylon, came under British rule.’ 

From: My Ceylon by Lancelot Ryall, London, 1907 
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When Bart Taylor's gaze fell on the wild splendour 
of Ceylon. he knew that its riches were his for the 
taking. But as his plantation thrived on virgin land, 
he found there was much he had not bargained fur. 
Marcus Van Dort, the unscrupulous administrator, 
had openty sworn to destroy him. The black sfaves 
challenged his authority — and his manhood, And 
Jessica, asnow-white vision of purity, offered suitry 
temptation he was powerless to resist... 
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